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PREFACE. 



At the National Convention of the Friends of Public Education, held 
m Philadelphia, on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of October, 1849, and of which 
Hon. Horace Mann was President, Prof. J^mes Henry, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washing^n City, Hon. Elisha R. Potter, 
Commissioner of Public Schools of Rhode Island, and Greer B. Duncan, 
Esq. of New Orleans, were appointed a Committee to report to the next 
Convention on the subject of School Architecture, including the location, 
size, ventilation, warming, and furniture of buildings intended for educa- 
tional purposes. At the second Convention held in Philadelphia, on the 
23d, 24th, and 25th of August, 1850, and of which Rev. Dr. Nott, of Union 
College, was President, the following Report, prepared by Mr. Potter, of 
Rhode Island, was submitted by Prof Henry, with some introductory re* 
marks on the general subject of American Architecture. The Report 
was ordered to be printed with the Proceedings of the Convention. 

BEPOBT. 

The subject of School Architecture has not, till within a comparatively 
recent period, received that attention from the public generally, or from 
practical educators in particular, which its important bearings, direct and 
indirect, on theliealth, manners,' morals, and intellectual progress of chil- 
dren^ and on the health and success of the teacher, both in goyemment 
and mstruction, demand. The earliest publication on the subject in this 
countrv, which has met the notice of the Committee, maybe found in the 
School Magazine, No. 1, published as an Appendage to the Journal of 
Education, m April, 1829. In 1830, Mr. W. X Adams, of New York, de- 
livered a lecture before the American Institute of Instruction, '^ on School 
houses and School Anparaivs^ which was published in the first volume of 
the transactions of tnat association. Stimulated by that lecture, the Di- 
rectors of the Institute in the following year offered a premium of twenty 
dollars for the best " Essay on the Conatnwtion of SckooUhouseB?^ The 

Kemium was awarded by a committee of the Institute to the Essay by 
r. William A. Alcott, of Hartford, Conn., now residing in West New- 
ton, Mass. This " Prize Essay" was published in the second annual 
volume of lectures before the Institute, as well as in a pamphlet and 
was widely circulated and read all over the country. In 1833, the Kssex 
County Teachers' Association published a *^ Reporl on Schod-houset^ 
prepared bv Rev. G. B. Perry, which is a searching and vigorous ex- 
posure of tne evils resulting fifom the defective construction and atrange- 
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meat of School-hooses. From this time the subject began to attract 
public attentioD, and improvements were made in the construction and 
rurniture of school-rooms, especially in large cities and villages. 

In 1838, Hon. Horace Mann submitted a ^^ Report on Schoolrkomea^^ 9M 
supplementary to his First Annual Report as Secretary of the Board of 
Education in Massachusetts, in which the whole subject^ and especially 
that of ventilation^ is discussed with mat fullness ana ability. Tliis Re- 
IK>rt was widely circulated in a pamj^let form, and in the various educa- 
tional periodicals of the country, and gave a powerful impulse to improve- 
ment in this department, not only in Massachusetts, but in other states. 
In the same year, Hon. Henry Barnard prepared an ^ Essay on School 
ArcMtedure^ in which he embodied the results of much observation, 
experience and reflection, in a manner so systematic and practical as to 
meet the wants of all who may have occasion to superintend the erection, 
alteration, or furnishing of School-houses. This Essay was originally 
prepared and delivered as a lecture in the course of his official visits to 
difierent towns of Connecticut as Secretary of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Common Schools. It was first published in 1841, in the Con- 
necticut Common School Journal, and in 1842 was submitted, with some 
modifications and numerous illustrations, as a Report on School-houses, to 
the Legislature. It may be mentioned as an evidence of the low apprecia- 
tion in which the whole subject was regarded at that time, in a State which 
prides herself on the condition of her common schools, and on the liberality 
with which her s3rstem of public education is endowed, that the Joint 
Standing Committee on Education, on the part of the Senate and House, 
refused to recommend the publication of this Essay, although it is bv far 
the most thorough, systematic and practical discussion of the subject 
which has appeared in this country or in Europe. And it was only 
through the strenuous efforts of a few intelligent friends of school improve- 
ments that its publication was secured, ana then, only on condition that 
the author should bear the expense of the wood-cuts by which it was 
illustrated, and a portion of the bill for printing. Since its first publica- 
tion more than one hundred thousand copies of the original Essay have 
been printed in various forms and distributed in different states, without 
any pecuniary advantiige to the author. 

In 1842, George B. Emerson, Esq., in Part Second of the School and 
Schoolmaster, devoted a chapter to " The School-house," in which sound 
and practical views of the location, size, and ventilation and warming of 
edifices for school purposes, are presented and illustrated by appropriate 
cuts. A copy of this valuable work was presented to each of the 11,000 
school districts in the State of New York, and each of the 3,400 districts 
in Massachusetts. In 1846, Nathan Bishop, Esq., Superintendent of 
Public Schools in the City of Providence, published a Report on the 
School-houses of that city, with numerous wood-cuts illustrative of the 
peculiarities of the furniture and internal arrangements of the buildings 
devoted to each grade of school. These houses were constructed afler an 
examination of the latest improvements which had been introduced in the 
School-houses of Boston, Salem, and other large cities and villages in 
Massachusetts, and have been much consulted by committees and build- 
ers as models. 

In 1848, Mr. Barnard republished his Essay, with plans and descrip- 
tions of numerous School-houses which had been erected under his direc- 
tk>n, in Rhode Island and Connecticut, and includingr by permission all of 
the plans of any value, which had been published by Mr. Mann, Mr. 
Emerson, Mr. Bishop, and other laborers m this field— with the title of 
'* School Architecture^ or Contributions to the Improvement of School- 
houses in the United Stales?^ As the title conveys a very inadequate 
view of the fullness and completeness of this valuable work, the Committee 
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feel that they can not better promote the object of their appomtmeDt than 
1^ calliDg the attention of the Convention to the general views with 
which the subject was approached by this Author, and to the table of 
contents which will be found appended to the extracts which we have 
beenpermitted to make from this volume. 

^ The subject was forced on the attention of the author in the very out- 
set of his laliors in the field of public education. Go where he would, in 
city or country, he encounterea the district School-house, standing in dis- 
|rraceful contrast with every other structure designed for public or domes- 
tic use. Its location, construction, furniture and arrangements, seemed 
intended to hinder, and not promote, to defeat and not perfect, the work 
which was to be carried on within and without its walls. The attention 
of parents and school officers was early and eai-nestlv called to the close 
connection between a good school-house and a good school, and to the 
ffreat principle, that to make an edifice good for school purposes, it should 
be built for children at school, and their teachers ; for cnildren differing in 
Bjge, sex, size, and studies, and therefore requiring different accomm(^a- 
tions ; (or children engaged sometimes in study and sometimes in recita- 
tion ; for children whose health and success in study require that they 
shall be frequently, and every day, in the open air, for exercise and rec- 
reation, and at all times supplied with pure air to breathe; for children 
who are to occupy it in the hot days of summer, and the cold days of 
winter, and to occupy it for periods of time in difierent parts of the day, in 
positions which become wearisome, if the seats are not m all respects com- 
fortable, and which may afiect symmetry of form and length of^life, if the 
construction and relative heights of the seats and desks which they occu- 
py are not properly attended to ; for children whose manners and morals, 
whose habits of order, cleanliness and punctuality,— whose temper, love 
of study, and of the school, are in no inconsiderable degree affected by 
the attractive or repulsive location and appearance, the mexpensive out- 
door arrangements, and the mternal construction of the place where tliey 
spend or should spend a large part of the most impressible period of their 
lives. This place, too, it should be borne in mind, is to be occupied by a 
teacher whose own health and daily happiness are affected by most of the 
various circumstances above alluded to, and whose best plans of order, 
classification, discipline and recitation, may be utterly bafned, or greatly 
promoted, by the manner in which the School-house may be located, 
liehted, warmed, ventilated and seated. With these general views ox 
achool architecture, this essay was originally written." 

The volume will be found on exammation to contain: 

1. An exposition, from official documents, of common errors in the loca- 
tion, construction, and furniture of School-houses as they have been her&r 
tofore almost universally built, even in states where the subject of edu- 
cation has received the most attention. 

2. A discussion of the purposes to be answered, and the principles to be 
observed, in structures of^this kind. 

3. Descriptions of a variety of plans, adapted to schools of every grade, 
from the Imant School to the Normal School, in a variety of styles, hav- 
nig a Gothic, Elizabethan, or classic character, and on a large or small 
acale of expense; either recommended by experienced educators, or fol- 
lowed in building recently erected in this country or in Europe. 

4. Numerous illustrations of the most approved modes of constructing 
and arranging seats and desks, and of all recent improvements in appa- 
ratus for warming and ventilating school-rooms and public halls generally. 

5. A catalogue of maps, globes, and other means of visible illustra- 
tion, with which each greuie of school should be furnished, with the price, 
and place where the several articles can be purchased. 

6. A list of books, with an index or table of contents to the most impor- 
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t Tolaoies on edaeatioOi tclMMli^ wAoel ifrteBi% and methodf of teafih* 
inff, suitable for achool libmriea, with referenoo to oatabgaes firoia which 
viUaffe libraries may be selected* 

7. Roles and re^latbns for the care and preservation of School-houses^ 
grounds, and furniture. 

8. Examples of exercises suitable to the dedioation of School-hooses to 
the sacred purposes of educatioa 

9. A variety of hints respecting the classification of schools. 

It will not be necessary to specify further the official reports and pert- 
odicais in which the subject has been duBcussed within a few vears past, 
or to mention in detail tne various improvements which have been intro- 
duced in the construction of school furniture, and in modes of ventilatton 
and warming. Most of the plans which have been brought before the 
public, and which have been found on trial to be valuable contributions to 
plans before published, are embodied in the recent editions of Mr. Barnard*! 
work. In conclusion, the Committee beg leave to present the following 
summary of the Principles of School Architecture, whkh the author « 
that work has drawn up at their request, as presenting the result of his 
observations and practical knowledge in this department of educational 
improvement He has also placed at the disposal of the Committee no- 
merous plans for schools of different grades, selected from his book, or 
prepared for subsequent editions, which are herewith communicated as a 
part of this Report 

Philadelphia, Aug. 23, 185a 

The above Report was published as an Introduction to an abridg- 
ment of this work, under the title of Practical Illustrations of the Prin- 
ciples of School Architecture, and is adopted m this revised and en- 
larged edition, of the original treatise, because it contains not only a bnef 
and accurate sketch of the various pubUcations on the subject of School 
Architecture, but a summary of the aims and contents of this volume. 

Henrt Barnasd. 

Office «f Superintendent of Common SchooU, 
HAmTFOio, Coxff., Admory lit, 1801 
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In treating of School Architecture, it will be conrenient to pre 



. I. Common Errors to be ayoided. 
II. General Principles to be obsenred. 

Ill Plans and directions for erecting and fitting up school-houses 
adapted to the varying circumstances of country and city, of a 
small, and a large number of scholars, of schoob of d^flferent 
grades and of d^erent systems of instruction. 

L COMMON EKR0R8 IN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

Under this head it will be sufficient to enumerate the principal 
features of school-houses as they are. 

They are, almost uniyersally, badly located, exposed to the noise, 
dust and danger of the highway, unattractiye, if not positively repul- 
siye in their external and internal appearance, and built at the least 
possible expense of material and labor. 

They are too small. There is no separate entry for boys and girls 
appropriately fitted up ; no sufficient space for the convenient seating 
and necessary movements of the scholars ; no platform, desk, or re- 
citation room for the teacher. 

They are badly lighted. The windows are inserted on three or 
four sides of the room, without blinds or curtains to prevent the in- 
convenience and danger from cross-lights, and the excess of light 
falliiQg directly on the eyes or reflected from the book, and the dis- 
tracting influence of passing objects and events out of doors. 

They are not properly ventilated. The purity of the atmosphere 
is not preserved by providing for the escape of such portions of the 
air as have become oflfensive and poisonous by the process of breath- 
ing, and by the matter which is constantly escaping from the lungs 
in vapor, and from the surface of the body in insensible perspiration 

They are imperfectly warmed. The rush of cold air through 
cracks and defects in the doors, windows, floor and plastering is not 

Sarded against. The air which is heated is already impure from 
ving been breathed, and made more so by noxious gases arising 
from Uie burning of floating particles of vegetable and animal matter 
coming in contact with the hot iron. The heat is not equally dif- 
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fused, 80 that one portion of a school-room is frequentlj overheated, 
while another portion, especially the floor, is too cold. 

They are not furnished with seats and desks, properly made and 
adjusted to each other, and arranged in such a manner as to promote 
the comfort and convenience of the scholars, and the easy supervision 
on the part of the teacher. The seats are too high and too long, with 
no suitable support for the back, and especially for the younger chil- 
dren. The desks are too high for the seats, and are either attached 
to the wall on three sides of the room, so that the faces of the schol- 
ais are turned from the teacher, and a portion of them at least aro 
tempted constantly to look out at the windows, — or the seats are at- 
tached to the wall on opposite sides, and the scholars sit facing each 
other. The aisles are not so arranged that each scholar can go to 
and from his seat, change his position, have access to his books, at* 
tend to his own business, be seen and approached by the teacher; 
without incommoding any other. 

Thev are not provided with blackboards, maps, clock, thermometer, 
and other apparatus and fixtures which are indispensable to a well 
regulated and instructed school. 

They are deficient in all of those in and out-door arrangements 
which help to promote habits of order, and neatness, and cultivate 
delicacy of manners and refinement of feeling. There are no ver- 
dure, trees, shrubbery and flowers for the eye, no scr^^ers and mats 
for the feet, no hooks and shelves for cloaks and hats, no well, no 
sink, basin and towels to secure cleanliness, and no places of retire- 
ment for children of either sex, when performing the most private 
oflices of nature. 

Lest the author shmild be thought to exaggerate the deficiendea of 
school-houses as they have been heretofore constructed, and as they are 
now almost universally found wherever public attention has not been 
eamestfy, perseveringly, and judiciously called to their improvement, the 
following extracts from recent oflicial school documents are inserted, re* 
specting the condition of school-houses in states where public education 
has received the most attentioa 

CONNECTICUT. 
ErnucT/r<w» the " Fir9t Jntwal Report of the Secretary of the Board 
of Commmionere (^ Common Schools for 1838-39. 
^ In the whole field of school improvement there is no more pressing 
need of immediate action than here. I present with much hesitation^ 
the result of my examinations as to several hundred school-houses in dif- 
ferent parts of the State. I will say, generally, that the location of the 
school-house, instead of being retired, shaded, healthy, attractive, is in 
some csjBes decidedly unhealthy, exposed freely to the sun and storm, and 
in nearly all, on one or more public streets, where the passing of olNOCts, 
the noise and the dust are a perpetual annoyance to teacher and scholar, 
— that no jplay-ground is afibrdea for the scholar except the liighway, — 
that the size is too small for even the average attendance of the schouirs, 
—that not one in a hundred has any other provision for a constant supply 
of that indispensable element of health and life, pure air, except the 
rents and crevices which time and wanton mischier nave made ; that the 
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gralB and dedn are iiot, in anmjority of easeS) adapted to chil^^ 
nset and ages, but on the other hand are calculated to induce phyneal 
deformity, and ill-h^th, and not in a few instances (I state this on the 
sathority of physicians who were professionany acquainted with the 
cases,) have actually resulted in this--and that in the mode of warming 
rooms, aoflScient regard is not had either to the comfort and health of the 
sehdar, or to economy. 

That I have not stated these deficiencies too strongly, I beg leave to 
refer you to the accompanying returns, respecting the condition of school- 
houses in more than eight hundred districts in Uie State, and in more 
than forty particulars in each. These returns were made from actual 
inspection and measurement of school-houses by teachers and others. 
An abstract of them in part will be found annexed, together with ex- 
tracte from letters received from school ofiicers on the simject I might 
accumulate evidence of the necessity of improvement here for every 
district in ^e State. Without improvement m many narticulais which 
concern the health, the manners and morals of those wno attena school, 
it is in vain to expect that parents who put a proper estimate, not only 
on the intellectual, but the physical and moral culture of their children, 
will send to the district school 

The following extracts are taken from official documents, published in 
1846 and 1847, and fair specimens of the manner in which school-houses 
are spoken of) in the reports of local committees, jfrom different parts of 
the State. 

"Inonedistrict the school-house stands on the highway, with eighty 
pupils enrolled as in attendance, in a room nineteen and a half feet 
square, without any outbuildings of any kind. 

In another in the same town, the echool-house is less than seven feet 
high, and the narrow slab seats are twenty-one inches high, (four inches 
higher than ordinary chairs.) The walls, desks, &c., are cut and marked 
with all sorts of images^ some of which would make heathens blush. 

In another, the room is fourteen feet square, and six feet five inches 
hij^ The walls are very black." 

" In this town there is one of the most venerable school servants in the 
State. The room is small, and less than seven feet high. Slab seats 
extend around three sides of the room, and are too hi^h for men. The 
skill of several generations must have been expended m illustrating the 
walls with lamp smoke and coal images. The crevices of the floor will 
admit any quantity of coM air. The door sill and part of the house 
sill have rotted away. The day I visited it, the teacher and pupils were 
huddled around the stove." 

^In one district, the house stends near the travelled road, is low arid 
■mall, being only seventeen feet by seventeen, and seven feet two 
Hiches high, for the accommodation of sixty or seventy pupils. The 
seats on the outside are fit>m seventeen to eighteen mcnes. Tho 
walls, door, and sides of the house are disfigured with obscene images.'^ 

" There are only three good school-houses in the society ; only three 
that have any out-houses. The rest of the school-houses are in a mi8e^• 
able condition. One is thirty-five or forty years old. Most of them 
have only slab seats, with the legs sticking through, upwards, like 
hatchel-teeth, and high enough to keep the legs of the occupants swing- 
ing. They are as uncomfortable to httle chfldren as a pillory. Seats 
and desks are adorned with every embellishment that the ingenuity of 
professional whittlers can devise." 
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^ Two of our school-houaes, tfaoee in the two larsest districts, are in a 
bad condition, old, unpainted and inconvenient They are built and ocm 
atructed insidt on the old Connecticut plan. Only one row of desks, and 
that fastened to the wall of the school-room, running quite around it ; 
and long forms, without backs to rest on, the scholars sitting with their 
backs to the centre of the room. The other two are in better condition, 
though one is constructed on the same plan as above. The out-building« 
are in bad condition generally. One school-house has no out-building 
nor wood-house. One school-house only is painted outside." 

"^ Of the nine school-houses in this society, not one is really what they 
all ought to be, for the morals, health, and intellectual improvement <x 
the pupils. Four of tliem are considered tolerably good, having one out- 
building, the other five are hardly passable. The desks in most or all of 
them are where they never ou^ht to be, against the sides of the room 
and against one end, and with few exceptions, all of a height, with poor 
accomim>dations for loose clothes, hats, &c.; ail located on or near some 
highway ; no play-ground attached to any of them, except the highway." 

" A part of our school-houses are comfortable buildings, but destitute of 
every thing like taste or ornament in the grounds, structure, or the furni- 
ture of the rooms. Being generally built in the public highway or close 
by its side, they are. one and all, without enclosures, ornamental or shade 
trees. But the want of ornament is by no means the greatest defect of 
our school-houses ; a majority of them are not convenient Although 
there has been some improvement in those recently built, yet they are not 
80 good as would be desirable. The out-buildings in too many cases are 
in a neglected condition, and in some districts are not provided at all, in- 
dicatinff an unpardonable neglect on the part of parents and guardians."— 
EcLSt nindsor. 

'' It appears that a great proportion of the school-houses are in a sad 
condition and of bad architecture. Architectural drawings should, there- 
fore, be scattered over the state, so that in the buildings to be erected 
those abominations may be avoided which are now so abundant" — Glaa- 
tenbury. 

"The internal construction of most of our school-houses is bad, and occa- 
sions great inconvenience and hindrance to the prosperity of our schools. 
Let as much be done as can be, to remove those miserable prison-houses 
for our children, and in their stead let there be good, large, and conven- 
ient school-houses." — Suffieldj 2d, 

" None of our school-houses have play-grounds attached ; they generally 
stand in the highway, and some on a corner where several roaos meet"— 
Betkany. 

" Another evil is the poor, cold, inconvenient and gloomy school-bouses 
which we find in many districts. There is one in this society not more 
attractive than a barn, for comfort and accommodation in a cold day : tha 
best I can say about it is, it is thoroughly ventilated."— Lebanon, ith. 

" The houses and the internal arrangement are inconvenient ; a slantmg 
board the whole length of the house for a desk, and a slab-board for a seat 
so high that the scholars cannot reach the floor with their feet, constitute 
the conveniences of half of the schools in this society." — Boston, 

*• We see many a school-house which looks more like some gloomy, 
dilapidated prison, designed for the detention and punishment of some 
desperate culprit, than a place designed for the intellectual training of the 
children of an enlightened and prosperous nation. Instead of being ren- 
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dered pleasant and attractive to the youthful mind, they are almost a« 
cold and cheerless as an Indian wigwam." — Chaplin, 

*^ Many of our school-houses are in a miserable condition, possessing less 
attractions outwardly than our prisons, while within they are dark, 
gloomy and comfortless. They are all destitute of an appearance of any 
out-house." — Warren, 

" The general plan of all the school-houses is the same. Writing desks 
are placed around the room against the walls ; these are generally so 
high that it would be inconvenient for adults, much more for children to 
use them. The seats stand in front of these, so that the pupil has hi9 
option to sit with his face or his back to the teacher. In the former case, 
he has the edge o^ the writing desk to support his back ; in the latter, 
nothing. An arrangement like this is the worst possible. Of the five 
school-houses in the society, two may be warmed so as to be comfortable 
at all times ; a third needs nothing but a good stove ; but the remaining 
two cannot be made fit for a school to occupy without thorough repairs. 
There is but one out-building of any kind connected with the school- 
houses of this society, and this is entirely unfit for use." — Winchester, 

** Throughout Middlesex county the school-houses, taken as a whole, are 
several decrees below respectability — rarely ever painted within or with- 
out, and it painted at all. they ever afterward show a worn and weather- 
beaten coat, like the half starved, half clothed outcast of society. Yet 
these houses are owned by the public, worth its tens of thousands, and 
they groan grievously if a small tiix is levied to improve them. Of the 
four locations of school-houses in this town, not one has sufficient land for 
a private dwelling, and all the land combined would be less than an acre. 
One stands wholly on the highway ; another stands on a bleak and rocky 
elevation, and during some portions of the winter, almost inaccessible. 
This location was chosen probably because it was cheaper than the 
pleasant field on the opposite side of the way. Why should the public 
school-house which accommodates from thirty to fifty pupils, ten and 
eleven months in the year, five and a half days of each week, not require 
as much land as a church or private dwelling?" — Chester. 

^^ Our school-houses are not what they ought to be either in their loca 
tion or construction. In their location they are generally found upon some 
barren knoll, or too near the highway, forming part of the fence between 
the highway and the adjoining proprietor, alike destitute of ornament or 
shade calculated to render them pleasing or attractive. The desks are 
almost always too high and continuous, instead of single, nor is there 
generally a gradation in reference to the size of the scholar. Few school- 
rooms are well ventilated ; not more than one or two properly or health- 
fully warmed ; the consequence is unnecessary frequency of colds, head- 
aches and ill health." — ToUand. 

The Superintendent (Hon. Seth P. Beers) of Common Schools, thus 
introduces the subject in his Annual Report for 1848. 

" The reports of school visitors from every part of the state speak in 
strong terms of condemnation of the deplorable condition of many district 
school-houses. The progress of renovation and improvement in this de- 
partment has not been as rapid or as thorough, during the past year, as in 
other sections of New England, or as the true interests of the common 
schools imperiously demand. Badly located school-houses still " encum- 
ber the highway," — "without shrub or sliade-tree around," — ^^^ without 
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play-ground, yard, or out-houae, mat or scraper,"— without means ofi 
tilation and uniform temperature,'' — "with seats too high and destitute 
of support for the back," — " with desks attached to three sides of the room," 
"with windows destitute of glass," — "clapboards hanging loose," — 
" blinds propped up to be kept in their places," — " the wood without shel- 
ter," and " the stove without a door." These are specimens of the lan- 
guage used by school visitors in describing the places where the children 
of Connecticut are receiving their early training in taste, manners, morala, 
and health, — language which it is hoped will touch the pride of Die di»- 
tiicts, and lead to some efficient action on the subject" 

" How surprising and disgraceful is the fact, that a very large propor- 
tion of the school-houses of our state present vastly fewer attractions, in 
point of comfortable arrangement and tasteful ness, than are seen about 
our poor-houses, our jails, and our state penitentiary! This remark is 
too true of the school-houses in this society. They are all located directly 
on the road or in it, with hardly a shrub or shade-tree around any one of 
them ; and with no play-ground except the highway, which the children, 
in several districts, have to share in common with geese and swine. Of 
their external condition nothing very creditable or gratifying can be said. 
Six, of the nine school-houses in this society, are wooden ones, and they 
generally bear a time-honored, weather-beaten aspect. Unpainted and 
blindless, with cIapbo€u*ds agape to catch the winds of winter, and wio- 
dow-panes rattling, or fallen from the decayed sash, they present a most 
forlorn and gloomy as^t, which, to say the least, is not very well suited 
to woo the youthful mind, and fill it with pleasant fancies. One, unac- 
quainted with their original design, miffht mistake them for the abodes 
of the evil genii, which would naturally be supposed to haunt the dreary 
solitudes which surround them. 

The internal condition of these school-houses is in perfect keeping with 
the external. In several of them, the plastering is broken and missing, 
to say nothing of the dark and dingy color of what remains. The stoves 
are smoky, and the benches and desks are so high as to be better adapted 
to the children of a race of giants, than to those of the present generation ; 
and these are hacked and gashed by the pupils, as if in retaliation for the 
torture suffered from them. My compassion has been deeply moved as I 
have frequently entered these aoodes of suffering, and seen their unhappy 
inmates — the children of protestant parents — doing penance upon tneir 
high seats, with no support to their backs but the son edge of the project- 
ing board which forms the desk, and with their feet dangling in mid-air 
several inches from the floor. And when I have looked upon these 
youthful sufferers, thus seated and writhing with pain, the question has 
often arisen in ray mind, what have these ill-starred children done that 
they should be doomed to so excruciating torture ? What rank offenses 
have they committed thai they should thus be suspended between the 
heavens and earth for six hours each day ? And from deep-fell pity for 
the innocent sufferers. I have sometimes wished ^perhaps it was cruel) 
that their parents haa to sit for one hour in a similar position, that they 
might learn how to pity their children, and be prompted to attend to their 
health and comfort in the internal arrangement of the school-rooi^. 

Add to all tliis the fact, so outrageous to common decency, that most 
of these school-houses have no out-buildings whatever attached to them ; 
and does not the case appeal movingly to the friends of humanity, and 
demand prompt and decisive measures of reform? Is it not passing 
strange, tnat while many parents incur considerable expense in providing 
themselves with cushioned and carpeted slips in church, where they ordi- 
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narOy spend, perhaps, but three hours each week, they should he m 
utterly regardless orthe comfort and happiness of their ofisprings in the 
Bcfaool-room T^Blwmfeld. 

*^ Three of the houses are located in the highway ; an excellent devics 
for saving land, but a miserable one for the comfort, safety and improve<- 
ment of children. In selecting sites ibr the new houses, recently erected, 
a good degree of space fronting was provided for. Only two houses have 
blinds or shutters ; all the others give full scope for the sun to see what is 
£oing on in the school-room, oflen to the manifest annoyance of the chiJ* 
dren and teacher; unless, perchance, the latter has genius enough to con- 
vert a stray newspaper, or some other available article, into a temporary 
curtain to shut him out." — Manchester. 

^ Our school-houses, though not cold and leaky, are very badly con- 
structed within, and are therefore very inconvenient Two of them stand 
mostly in the highway, so that one passing in a carriage or on horseback 
may look in upon the whole school, and as a matter of course the scholars 
will look at whatever passes. When the school-house is so exposed, it 
would seem^ that modesty in our children would require the convenience 
of good out-houses ; but this is not the case with any two school-houses 
in Uie town. We have ur^ed the importance of these things, but with 
poor success." — St^eld, 2d, 

" There are some houses unfit for their purpose ; the weather-boards are 
starting off, ^ and the wind enjoys quite freely the luxury of coming in 
and being warmed by the fire; and the dear children suffer much between 
a cold northwester and a red-hot stove." It is very common to find the 
school-houses mutilated by the cuttings of obscene figures ; this should 
draw forth the unqualified censure of proprietors and teachers. Further, 
there are cases where there are no out-houses for the use of children. 
This is a sore evil, and ought to be remedied immediately." — Groton, 

" Among the ten school-houses in this district are several very good 
buildings ; but, taking in view the size and proportions of the edifices, 
the internal arran^ment, the fitness of the seats and desks for the object 
desired, we feel impelled to say. that in our o|»inion there are no very 
good school-houses. In some or the districts it is said the people are 
obliged to go among strangers to p-ocure teachers, on account of the 
shabbyness of the school-houses." — jBrooklyrL 

^^ Not more than one-half of our school-houses in this societv are very 
ffood, if, indeed, they can be termed more than comfortable. Tne remain- 
der are bad, some of them very bad, exhibitins^ nothing of comfort or con- 
venience. In some of them, there are no desks fit to be used for writing 
purposes. The seats are so constructed as to afford no place to rest the 
back, or, in some cases, even the. sole of the foot. Many of the schools 
are destitute of out-houses. Some of them have no conveniences for 
hanging up the hats or clothes of the children, or even to shelter the wood 
from the weather. And more than half our school-houses are destitute 
of black-boards, a fact alike discreditable to the district and to the teach- 
ers who have served in them." — Stafford, Ist. 

" It appears from the superintendent's report for 1847, that of 1663 
school-houses in the state, 873 have out-houses, and 745 have none! 
This fact is, undoubtedly, a burning shame and a deep disgrace to the 
state. It is unworthy of a civilized country, and indicates a state of things 
that ought to exist only among savages. The committee are happy to 
say that we have little or no snare in this shameful fact : but our schooi- 
hoases are by no means what they should be, and call for improvement 
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They are generally en or in the street whereas every buildioff devoted tQ 
such a purpose ought to be in a retired situation, with suitable yards for 
play-grounds, and convenient fixtures. The windows in some do not let 
down from the top, and therefore are not properly ventilated. In only 
two out of eight school-houses are the benches what they should be. 
Larffe desks running^ around the room for the older scholars ought to be 
wholly discarded as intolerable nuisances. The scholars are of necessity 
always looking into the street ; the windows can be opened only by climb- 
ing over the benches and desks. The scholars' backs are turned toward 
the teacher; they sit close together, and of course are often whispering. 
Large girls can leave their seats only by placing their feet on a level with 
their hips, which it is not always oest that females should do. The 
smaller benches often have backs that are so low as to be of little service. 
Every school-house ought to be provided with a single desk for each 
pupil, and every pupil ought to have a slate and books to keep in the 
desk." — Vernon, 

The following extracts are taken from the Annual Reports for 1849. 

" The 8chool'hous€8 are not what they should be. Some of thera are de- 
cidedly bad. They are neither convenient nor pleasant The benches 
and desks are inconvenient Some of the small scholars are reduced to 
the miserable necessity of swinging in the air, without being able to either 
get a foothold or a place to rest their backs against Ventilation is 
not attended to. Every school-room should be so constructed that it can 
be freely ventilated, so that the scholars may have pure atmospheric air to 
breathe. This every one must appreciate, who knows the value of 
health, and does not wish to see a generation of sickly drones coming on 
to the stage. As a general thing, £e external appearance of the school- 
houses is bad. A stranger passing through a district, can easily select 
the school-house. If you see a very unic^ue-looking building, a " squatter" 
in the highway, or standing by permission on the side of some lot in a 
comer rendered useless by a location on the border of some swampy 
moor, or on some arid field, where no vestige of life is — thcU you may 
conclude is the district school-house. Thai is the place where our chil- 
dren are to resort, during three-fourths of the first sixteen years of their 
lives, to get an education. Such are the associations with their early, 
perhaps ail their education ! Why is not the district school the place 
where correct taste should be demonstrated ? Impressions vdll be made, 
and if they ever yield to good taste, school-house associations, in their 
present state, will not deserve the credit."— -Uii/fcW* 

<- Our school-houses are in a bad condition. Look into the school 8om« 
warm, comfortable dav, when the children are more likely to be in at- 
tendance, and if you please, walk in and breathe a specimen of the air in 
a New Enfi^land unventilated school-house. If you are a well-bred man, 

JfOM must 00 violence to your kind feelings, when you take a seat and 
ook around and find that the teacher has nothing left for his accommo- 
dation but a standee ; our school-houses are literally jammed full, i. e. 
the seats — any attempt at improvement is voted down on account of the 
cost"— <Sou/A Windsor^ Wapping, 

'^ One district, for a wonder, occupied a new school-house ; but while it is 
excellent, compared with the old one, it is contemptible, if not wichBd^ 
compared with what it ought to be. The only plan about it seems to be, 
the minimum scale of expenditure. Its dimensions are too Umited even 
for so small a school. The desk or counter is uniform, and attached to 
three sides of the room, and almost out of the tallest scholar's reach ! I 
have protested to the district, and possibly they will lower the counter, 
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wme time or other. The other districts need new echool-rooms, and some 
lalk of huMvag.^'—WolcoU, 

** In regard to the school-houses in our ^re districts, only one can be said 
to be very good. Another, recently repaired, may be called cood in a 
onalified sense; while the remaining three are quite ordinary, if not bad. 
This neglect to provide neat and comfortable school-houses, doubtless 
has a tendency to dampen the ardor of children in literary pursuits, and 
in various ways to retard their progress." — Plainfield, 

^'The school-room in the third district presents the same unsightly ap- 
pearance which it has in years past ; ana from the height to which the 
writing desks, and slabs used for seats, are elevated, some persons would 
naturally infer that they were originally designed for a race of giants." — 
jPomfret, Abingion. 

^ Most of the wAiooX-housee are in a bad condition, being old, ill- construct- 
ed, and inconvenient Especially is this the case with regard to the inte- 
rior of some of them, the seats of which are too high for the comfort of 
the scholars, with nothing to rest the back a^inst, except the sharp edge 
of a plank or board, which serves as a writmg desk, and this placed so 
high as to brin^ the arm to an unnatural and uneasy position when at- 
tempting to write. The school-houses, loo, with one or two exceptions, 
stand in the highway, many within a few feet of the traveled path, with 
windows looking directly upon it, so that the attention of the scholar is 
necessarily attracted to every passer-by, thus diverting his attention from 
his studies, retarding his progress, and annoying his teacher." — Litchfield^ 

AfiltOTL 

The Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools for 1850 
contains the following remarks on the condition of the school-houses. 

^ If any reliance can be placed on the representations made by teachers 
and school visitors from two hundred and four out of the two hundred and 
seventeen school societies in the state, as collected from written commu- 
nications to this department in the course of the last four years, a majority 
of our school-houses are badly located, badly ventilated, imperfectly warm- 
ed in winter, having uncomfortable seats and desks, without apparatus 
except a black-board, and destitute of the most ordinary means of cleanli- 
ness and convenience. To this overwhelming mass of testimony (Appen- 
dix G) as to the necessity of immediate and thorough improvement in 
this portion of the educational field, I will here add an extract from a 
communication by a teacher of much experience and distinction, who re- 
ceived his education and commenced his experience in teaching in the 
district schools of this state. His remarks refer to the condition of school- 
houses in a single county — to three-fourths of which he luuy ust made a 
personal visit" 

" Olo School-Houses. — These are the Antiquities of Connecticut, rude 
monuments of art, that must have had their origin coeval with the pyra- 
mids and catacombs, for aught we can learn to the contrary, save by the 
uncertain information of tradition. " It always stood there," s»xys ^^ the 
oldest inhabitant," when asked the date of the erection of one of them. 
Little brown structures of peculiar aspect, meek, demure, burrowing in 
some lone, damj) and depressed spot, or perchance perched on the pinna- 
cle of a rock, as if too contemptible and abject to occupy a choice piece of 
earth, — exposed to the remorseless winds of winter, and the fervid rays of 
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«immer,--«t one end ft oairow and dingy entry, the floor oorered wth 
wood, chips, stones, hats, cam, odd mittens, old books, boonetB, shawk^ 
cloaks, dirt, dinner baskets, cud brooms, ashes, &c., all thrown together in 
the order as here catalogued, — the principal room retaining its huge stooe 
chimney, which for generations boasted its ghastly fire-place, afibrding a 
ready oblivion to annual piles of green and snow-soaked wood, — ^the burnt, 
jimoked, scratched and scrawled wainscotioj^, — the battered and mutilated 
plastering, — the patched windows, — the crippled and ragged benches. — 
the desks which have endured a short eternity of whittling, — the masses 
of pulverized earth in constant agitation, filling the throat, eye and noe- 
trils of the inmates, — the unmistakable compoundof odors which come not 
from ^* Araby the blest" — all point to the remote antiquity of these buikt- 
ings, and intimate the veneration in which they are held. That some of 
these structures are always to remain, does not seem to admit of a " rea- 
sonable doubt" The records of their origin, as we have seen, are gone, 
and the testimony of the past few generations is conclusive that no change 
has been efiected in their appearance from a remote period ; hence w 
deduction that they are among the " things to remain," and never to past 
away. Though the " annual miracle of nature" may not be vouchsafed 
to preserve them, yet, like the monuments of the American Indians which 
receive theb annual votive offering of stones, and are thus rendered im- 
perishable, so these " antiquities," receiving their semi-occasional patches 
upon windows, upon clapboards, roofs and floors, together with the au* 
tumnal embcmicment of earth around their base, and aU these given and 
received obsequious to the annual solemn votes of the district, — stand, de- 
spite the advance of public opinion, the ^* war of elements," and " the tooth 
of time." 

Modern School Architecture. — It is much to be regretted that a 
work similar to " Barnard's School Architecture" had not been issued 
and circulated throughout the state some ten years ago, that such as have 
since that time erected new houses, (that are to stand forever,) might 
have consulted approved models for the size and forms of their structures, 
and improved plans for their internal arrangements. It would seem, how- 
ever, that enough had been said by the author of that work in his annual 
reports, and occasioned addresses in the state, to have excited interest suf- 
ficient in those intending to build new houses, to extend their inquiries 
and observations beyond the limits of their own district and beyond the 
pattern of their own recently condemned school-house, and at least to 
select suitable locations for houses and necessary out-buildings, if not for 
a yard and plav-ground. 

The material changes observed in the construction of new houses about 
the county, consist in placing the end of the building toward the street 
instead or the sidej and giving a very narrow entry across the end of the 
building, — affording, in some instances, two entrances into the school- 
room, with only one into the entry. A portion of the entry is used (or 
wood, which being thrown against the plastering, lays bare the lathing, 
making the building, while ^et new, bear the tokens of a^. In a few in- 
stances only have two outside doors been observed, giving separate en« 
trances to boys and girls. 

In most instances where the building is not erected on the line of the 
highway, it is placed only so far back as to allow a straggling wood pile 
just outside the traveled path. An instance is not now remembered 
where the generosity of the district has given a play-ground to the schodl, 
aside from the public common or the traveled highway. 

The internal arrangements of the new houses are, in many instance*^ 
exactly like those of their immediate predecessors, save that in all cases 
it is believed the old movable slab benches, are superseded by perma* 
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nent benches with backs. The windows, in all cases perhaps, in the new 
houses, have made a sensible step doumward to^va^d the noor ; and the 
desks and seats of the lar^r scholars, have also been brought down from 
their inconvenient and dizzy heights, that their occupants may not be 
" while irij above the world.'' 

Where change has been wrought in the fixtures of the room, {he desks 
are abnost always clumsy, occupying unnecessary portions of the room, 
and rendering them inconvenient for the evolutions of the school. 

Ventilation has received a passing thought in the erection of most of 
the new houses, yet its importance is not probably fully appreciated, nor 
the best methods of securing it clearly understood. Some ventilate llrom 
the windows so successfully, as to part with the warm air almost entirely, 
and at the same time to retain the offensive gases and odors of the room. 
Some ventilators are placed in the ceiling m the comers of the rooms, 
others are placed immediately over the stove pipe. — some are movable, 
and moved with a cord, — others are simply a scuttle, expected to rise by 
the expansive power of the gases, as safety valves of engines operate by 
accumulation of steam. 

The substitution of stoves (mainly box stoves,) for the engulphing fire 
place, as a means of warming school-rooms, is noticed in the new houses. 

Of School-Houses generally.— To ascertain if improvement has 
been effected in this class of structures in the state, we must resort to one 
or two devices of the astronomer, in observing the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, viz., to notice their respective positions at different and remote 
periods of time. The progress of improvement has been so slow, (if im- 
provement has been made in school-houses.) that an observer from year 
to year only, might be at a loss to know that such was the fact ; but a 
comparison of the structures fifteen or twenty years ago, with the build* 
ings now occupied for schools, will doubtless enable one to sa^r that pro' 
gren haa been made. It is stated on very creditable authority that in 
some societies and some towns, one, and in some instances, more thar^ one 
bouse has been built, and one or more has been painted. 

The contributions upon old hats, upon writing books that are " writ 
through," dbc, &.C, are levied less frequently than formerly to repel the 
winds at the windows ; fewer clapboards are now seen swinging gaily by 
a single nail, than in bye-gone days ; the asthmatic wheezing of tKe 
winds through the uncoun£d apertures is hushed, and the pufHls enjoy 
an irrigation through the roof less frequently than fonnerly. Curtains 
are occasionally found to protect the eyes of the pupils from the blinding 
rays of the sun ; the comfort of the smaller children is materially increas- 
ed by the addition of backs to their hard seats; the desks and seats of the 
larger pupils have descended toward the floor; the use of stoves giving 
a comfortable temperature to the rooms, instead of the former eq^uatorial 
heat and the polar cold ; in rare instances the ingenious designs m chalk 
and charcoal upon the walls and ceiling have retired behind a coating of 
whitewash, and the yawning fire-place has been plastered over. All 
these movements distinctly indicate that vitality at least exists cunong the 
people of this commonwealth, and that the beat good of their childreHj aa 
they tell us, lies nearest their hearts, 

U is earnestly hoped that all nersons will be open to conviction and 
receive the above statement of facts as a perfect demonstration of the 
earnestness of the community for the well being of the schools. 

When we come to the et ceteras of the school-rooms, such as shovel 
and tongs, brooms, brushes, bells, globes, sinks, wash-basins, towels, pegs, 
hooks and shelves for hats, clothing, dbc, it is feared such great, such mo- 
mentous changes, such rapid advances, will not appear to have been 
made ; probably not three aistricts in the county have gone so fast, or so 
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far in ad\^ance of the others as to have procured all these articles ; prot»a- 
bly not more than half a dozen districts have supposed it important, that 
even a mat and scraper are necessary for pupils to use after walking, per- 
haps a mile in the mud ; yet we should be doing them injustice in not 
supposing that they really feel this quenchless interest, which they repre- 
sent themselves as possessing for their children, and should greatly mia- 
jud^ them if we sui>posed them not doing all in theirpower to encourage 
their children in obtaining useful knowledge, and in cultivating the minor 
virtues while in school. 

Out-buildings. — An appalling chapter might be written, on the evils, 
the almost inevitable results of neglecting to provide these indispensable 
appendages to school-houses in our state. Who can duly estimate the 
final consequences of the first shock given to female delicacy, from the 
necessary exposure, to which the ffirls in the public schools are inevitably 
subjected ; and what must be thelegitimate results of these frequent ex- 
posures during the school-going years of youth 1 What quenchless fires 
of passion have been kindled within the bosom of the young of both sexes 
by these exposures, fires that have raged to the consuming of personal 
happiness, to the prevention of scholastic improvement, and to the de- 
struction of personal character ? again, what dvs^utt has been created in 
both sexes by the results of not having the appropriate retirements which 
nature imperiously demands? and finally, may not the disinclination, the 
aversbn of large numbers of families, of mothers especially, to sending 
their daughters to the public schools, have been created by the sufferings 
they themselves have endured, from the above cause ; and an unwillinff- 
Dess to subject the delicacy of their daughters to the obnoxious trial? 
Were the question not so peculiar as almost to defy examination, it is 
apprehended this would be found to be the truth. W ill it not seem in- 
credible, even to Connecticut men, to be informed that less than one-half 
of the school-houses in this commonwealth are without these necessaiY 
buildings? yet such is probably the fact; thus dooming thousands of girls 
to bear a loathsome burden or mortification, which they cannot remove 
without withdrawing from the schools. I have no exact data (or the 
above estimate, yet it is probably not far below the truth, if indeed it is at 
all. So filthy are most of those that are provided, that they are not only 
quite useless, but disgusting in the* extreme. In one society of nine 
schools but one out-house was provided, and that, 1 'was informed, could 
only be reached in dry weather, such was its location ; nor coutd it be 
used even then, such was its condition. This state of things, it would 
seem, should be utterly changed, and that speedily." 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Extracts from the " Report of the Secretary (Hon, Horace Maam) at 
the Board of Education for 1846." 
'^For years the condition of this class of edifices, throughout the State, 
taken as a whole, had been growing worse and worse. Time and decay 
were always doing their work, while only here and tliere, with wide 
spjaces between, was any notice taken or their silent ravages ; and, in 
still fewer instances, were these ravages repaired. Hence, notwith- 
standing tlie improved condition of all oUier classes of buildings, general 
dilapidation was the fate of these. Industry and the increasing pecu- 
niary ability which it creates, had ffiven comfort, neatness, and even 
elegance to private dwelling's. Public spirit had erected commodious 
and costly churches. Counties, though largely taxed, had yet uncom- 
plainingly paid for handsome ana spacious court-houses and public offices. 
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In 1837, not one third part of the Public School-houses in Massachti- 
aetts would have been considered tenantable by any decent family, out 
of the poor-house, or in it As an incentive to neatness and decency, 
children were sent to a house whose walls and floors were indeed painted, 
but they were painted, all too thickly, by smoke emd filth; whose benches 
and doors were covert with carvea work, but they were the gross and 
obscene carvings of impure hands; whose vestibule, afler the oriental 
fashion, was converted into a veranda, but the metamorphosis which 
chan^d its architectural style, consisted in laying it bare of its outer 
oovennfir. The modesty and chEustity of the sexes, at their tenderest age, 
was to be cultivated and cherished, m places, which oftentimes were as 
destitute of all suitable accommodations, as a camp or a caravan. The 
brain was to be worked amid gases that stupefied it The virtues of 
generosity and forbearance were to be acquired where sharp discomfort 
and pain tempted each one to seize more than his own share of relief, 
and thus to strengthen every selfish propensity. 

At the time referred to, the school-houses in Massachusetts were an 
opprobrium to the State; and if there be any one who thinks this 
expression too strong, he may satisfy himself of its correctness by 
inspecting some of the few specimens of them which still remain. 

The earliest effort at reform was directed towards this class of buUd- 
mgs. By presenting the idea of taxation, this measure encountered the 
opposition of one of the strongest passions of the age. Not only the 
sordid and avaricious, but even those, whose virtue of frugality, by the 
force of habit, had been imperceptibly sliding into the vice of parsimony, 
felt the alarm. Men of fortune, without children, and men who had 
reared a family of children, and borne the expenses of their education, 
fancied they saw something of injustice in bemg called to pay for the 
education of others ; and too often their fancies started up into spectres 
of all imaginable oppression and wrong. The school districts were the 
scene where the contending parties arrayed themselves against each 
other; the school-house itself their arena. From time immemorial, it 
had been the custom to hold school district meetings in the school-house. 
Hither, according to ancient usage, the voters were summoned to come. 
In this forum, the question was to be decided, whether a new edifice 
shoiild be erected, or whether the ability of the old one to stand upon its 
foundations for another season, should be tried. Regard for the health, 
the decent manners, the intellectual progress and the moral welfare of the 
children, common humanity, policy, duty, the highest worldly interests of 
the race, were marshalled on one side, demanding a change ; selfishness, 
cupidity, insensibility to the wants and the wellare of others, and that 
iaOacious plea, that because the school-house had answered the puipose 
so long, therefore it would continue to answer it still longer, — an argument 
which would make all houses, and roads, and garment^ and every thing 
made by human hands, last forever,— resisted the change. The dis- 
gracefuf contrast between the school-house and all other edifices, whether 
public or private, in its vicinity ; the immense physical and spiritual sacri- 
fices which its condition infhcted upon Uie rising generation, were ollen 
and unavailingly urged ; but there was always one argument which the 
advocates for reform could use with irresistible effect, — the school-house 
itself. Cold winds, whistling through crannies and chinks and broken 
windows, told with merciless effect upon the opponents. The ardor of 
opposition was cooled by snow-blasts rushing up uirough the floor. Pain- 
imparting seats made it impossible for the objectors to listeA patiently 
even to arguments on their own side ; and it was obvious that the tears 
they shed were less attributable to any wrongs which they feared, than 
to the volumes of smoke which belched out with every gust of wind from 
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broken funnels and chimneys. Sach was the case in some houses. In 
otliera, oppoeite evik prevailed ; and the heat and stifling air and nao- 
seating effluvia were such as a grown man has hardly been compelled to 
live in, since the time of Jonah. 

Though insensible to arguments addressed to reason and conscience, 
yet the senses and muscles and nerves of this class of men were leas 
hardened than their hearts ; and the colds and cramps, the exhaustion and 
debility, which they carried home, worked mightily for their conversion to 
truth. Under such circumstances, persuasion became compdsory. 

Could the leaders of the opposition have transferred the debate to soma 
commodious public hall, or to their own spacbus and elegant mansiunB 
they might have bid defiance to hmnanity and rem2uned masters of tha 
fielcL &ut the party of reform held them relentlessly to the battle-grouncb 
and there the cause of progress triumphed, on the very spot where it had 
been so long dishonorecL 

During the five years immediately succeeding the report made by the 
Board of Education to the Legislature, on the subject of school-houses, 
the sums expended for the erection or repair of this class of buildings fell 
but little sliort of seven hundred thauscuul dollars. Since that time, from 
the best information obtained, I suppose the sum expended on this one 
item to be about one hundred ana jifty thousand dollars anmudly. 
Every year adds some new improvement to tlie construction and arrange- 
ment of these edifices. 

In regard to this great change in school-houses, — it would hardly be too 
much to call it a revolution^ — Uie school committees have done an excel- 
lent work,— or rather, they have begun it ;— it is not yet done- Their 
annual reports, read in open town meeting, or printed and circulated 
among tlie inhabitants, afterwards embodied in the Abstracts and distri- 
buted to all the members of the government, to all towns and school com- 
mittees have enlightened and convinced a State. 

Notwithstanding the great reoohUixm actually wrought in the condi^ 
tion of school-houses in certain villages and dties of Massachusetts, the 
following picture of these buildings in the rural towns is drawn by Mr. 
Leach, one of the agents of the Board of Education, in 1853 : 

Since the commenoeinent of ray agency, I have examined more than one thous- 
and school-houaea, and have noticed the following defects in their location and 
construction. I have found very many school-boases situated in the highways, 
but a few feet from the traveled road, and without any yard for the scholam to 
play in. Some I have found in wot and marshy placet, which were often sur- 
rounded by standing water. Some were quite near ponds or streams, which was 
the cause of very great annoyance, both in summer and winter. Some were near 
stores and public places of resort, which were frequently visited during the inter* 
mission. Some jvere near workshops, or nuinufiictories, or railroads, or depots, 
exposing the children to interruption and accidents. Some were on eminences, 
surrounded by dangerous declivities. Not one in fifty have I found with suitable 
backyards, well-fenced, and with decent water cIosetB. But very few have two 
entrances, one for each sex. In consequence of this arrangement, teachers are 
compelled to sacrifice thirty minutes each day, one-twelfth of the whole school 
time, or commit the gross impropriety of sending out boys and girls into the same 
yard at the same time. Very few houses are constructed with any regard to ex- 
ternal beauty or internal convenience. Many are quite too small, not affording, 
in some instances, more than forty or fifty cubic feet to each pupil, instead of one 
hundred and fifty, which is regarded as the minimum. Very many are not more 
than eight feet in height, instead of eleven or twelve feet. A very common and 
serious defect is the want of good blackboards, placed at the proper height. In 
very many cases, instead of a blackboard in the rear of the teacher's dedc, there 
is a window to admit light directly in the fiioe of the pupils. In many houses of 
recent construction there are no blackboards, except in the rear of the pupils, so 
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that they were obliged to stand or sit on the top of the deska to witnea anj illus- 
tration from the toMsher. Where such arrangements existed, I found that but 
Teiy little use was made of the blackboard by the teaoher. Very many schools I 
have found badly lighted, some admitting too much light| and others too little, and 
quite often the hght was admitted directly in the flioies of the papils. In oonse- 
qmence of too little light, the pupils become ahort-sighted, and contract a stoop- 
ing posture by bringing the head near the book. The oases are quite numerous 
where pupils have become short-sighted and round-shouldered, by being com- 

Elled to study in an improper posture. By an excess of light, the sight of pupils 
B been very much impaii4d, and, in some cases, entirely lost. 

In a largo majority of cases,* the stairs leading to the upper rooms have been 
badly construct^, endangering; the lives and limbs of pupils. Very many cases 
of serious injury I have found, which have resulted from this cause. But very 
few houses are furnished with large closetB, or book-cases, to preserve maps, 
globes, and books of reference. But few are provided with a well, pump, ana 
«nk, a very necessary appendage to every good school. In but few instances 
have there been any attempts to beautify the grounds, by setting out trees, shrub- 
bery, &o. Globes, clocks, thermometers, mats -and scrapers, have not been in- 
trodnoed extensively into the country schools. In school districts in the country, 
when the pupils live some distance from the school, there is seldom any provision 
for the pupils who wish to stop at noon, or who come in the morning before the 
time of commencing the school. Many houses have been built, and some re- 
cently, with large rooms, containing from one hundred to two hundred pupils 
each. I have made it a particular point of inquiry to ascertain the advantages 
and disadvantages of large rooms, as compareid with small ones. I have con- 
sulted more ikan one hundred experienced teachers on this subject, and have 
found but four or five who do not much prefer small rooms to large ones. 

In all my examination, I have found but few houses well ventilated. In a large 
Boajority of cases, there are no means of ventilating but by opening the windows 
and doore. And where attempts have been made, it has been but imperfectly 
accomplished. The ventilating tubes have almost invariably been too sinall. 
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ExTR ACTyrowi ike " Annual Report of the Superintendent (Bon, Samtiel 

Yotmg) of Common Schools, made to the Legislature, January 13, 

1844." 

''The whole number of school-houses visited and inspected by the 
county superintendents during the year was 9,368 : of which 7,685 were of 
framed wood; 446 of brick; 523 of stone, and 707 of logs. Of these, 
3,160 were found in good repair ; 2,870 in ordinary and comfortable repair, 
and 3,319 in bad repair, or totally unfit for school purposes. The number 
furnished with more than one room was 544, leavmg 8,795 with one room 
only. The number furnished with suitable play-grounds is 1,541; the 
number not so furnished, 7,313. The number furnished with a single 
privy is, 1,810; those with privies containing separate apartments for male 
and female pupils, 1,012 ; while the number of those not furnished with 
any privy whatever, is 6,423. The number suitably furnished with con- 
venient seats, desks, dbc, is reported at 3,282, and the number not so fur- 
nished, at 5,972. The number furnished with prosier facilities for ventila- 
tion is stated at 1.518 ; while the number not provided with these esseiv- 
tial requisites of health and comfort is 7,889. 

No subject connected with the interests of elementary instruction 
affords a source of such mortifying and humiliating reflections as that of 
the condition of a large portion of the school-houses, as presented in the 
above enumeration. One-third only of the whole number visited, were 
found in gouu repair; another third m ordinary and comfortable condition 
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onlv in this respect — in other words, barely sufficient for the convenience 
and accommodation ol* the teachers and pupils; while the remainder. con- 
sisting of 3,319, were to all intents and purposes unfit for the reception of 
man or beast. 

But 544 out of 9,368 houses visited, contained more than one room; 
7,31? were destitute of any suitable play-around ; nearly six thousand 
were unfurnished with convenient seats and desks ; nearly eight thousand 
destitute of the proper facilities for ventilation ; and upwards of six thou- 
sand without a privy of any sort ; while of the remainder but about one 
thousand were provided with privies containing different apartments for 
male and female pupils ! Ana it is in these miserable abodes of accumu- 
lated dirt and filth, deprived of wholesome air, or exposed without adequate 
protection to the assaults of the elements, with no facilities for necessaiy 
exercise or relaxation, no convenience for prosecuting their studies; 
crowded together on benches not admitting of a moment's rest in any 
position, and debarred the possibility of yielding to the ordinary calls of 
nature without violent inroads upon modesty and shame ; that upwards 
of two hundred thousand children, scattered over various parts of the 
State, are compelled to spend an average period of eight months during 
each year of tiieir pupilage ! Here the first lessons of human life, the 
incipient principles of morality, and the rules of social intercourse are to 
be impressed upon the plastic mind. The boy is here to receive the 
model of his permanent character, and to imbibe the elements of his 
future career ; and here the instinctive delicacy of the young female, one 
of the characteristic ornaments of the sex, is to be expanded into matu- 
rity by precept and example ! Is it strange, under such circumstances, 
that an early and invincible repugnance to the acquisition of knowledge 
is imbibed by the youthful mind ; that the school-house is regarded with 
unconcealed aversion and disgust, and that parents who have any desire 
to preserve the health and Uie morals of their children, exclude them 
from the district school, and provide instruction for them elsewhere ? 

If legislation could reach and remedy the evil, tlie law-making power 
would DC earnestly invoked. But where the ordinary mandates of 
humanity, and the laws of parental feeling written by the finger of 
heaven on the human heart, are obliterated or powerless, all statutory 
provisions would be idle and vain. In some instances during the past 
year, comfortable school-houses have been erected to supply the place ot 
miserable and dilapidated tenements which for years had been aoisgrace 
to the inhabitants. Perhaps the contagion of such worthy examples may 
spread ; and that which seems to have oeen beyond the mfluence of the 
ordinary impulses of humanity, may be accomplished by the power of 
example or the dread of shame. 

The expense of constructing and maintaining convenient buildings, 
and aU other proper appliances for the education of the yoimg, is a mere 
trifle when contrasted witli the beneficieJ results which mevitably follow. 

Of all the expenditures which are calculated to subserve the wants or 
gratify the caprices of man, there are none which confer such important 
and diirable blessings as those which are applied to the cultivation and 
expansion of the moral and intellectual powers. It is by such cultivation 
that human happiness is graduated, and that from the most debased of 
the savage tribes, nation rises above nation in the scale of prosperity and 
civilization. The penuriousness which has been manifested on this sub- 
ject, and the reckless profligacy exhibited on others, is strongly charac' 
teristic of the past In future times, when the light of science shall be 
more widely diflused, and when the education of the young shall claim 
and receive tlie consideration it deserves, a retrospection to the records of 
tlie past will exhibit preceding generations in no enviable point of view. 
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The following remarks and extracts from the Reports of the special 
Tisiters appointed by the State Superintendent (Hon. John C. Spencer) 
in each of the countiea, for 1840, and for 1811, are taken from Part I of 
that admirable work, the " School and the Schoolmaster," Part I, by Pro£ 
(now Bishop) Potter, and Part II, by George B. Emerson, Esq., ol 
Boston. 

"I ask, then, first^ are our common schools places of agreeable resort, 
calculated to promote health, and to connect pleasant associations with 
study? 

Ah8. Say the visiters, in one of the oldest and most affluent towns of 
the south-eastern section of the state, 'It may be remarked, generally 
that the school-houses are built in the old style, are too small to be con- 
t^enient, and, with one exception, too near the public roads, generally 
having no other play-gronnd.' Twelve districts were visited in this 
town. — See Report of Visiters (1840), p. 47. 

Say the visiters of another large and wealthy town in the central part 
of the state, • Out of the 20 schools they visited, 10 of the school-houses 
were in bad repair, and many of them not worth repairing. In none 
were any means provided for the ventilation of the room. In many of 
the districts, the school-rooms are too small for the number oC scholars. 
The location of the school-houses is generally pleasant There are, how- 
ever, but few instances where play-grounds are attached, and their condi- 
tion as to privies is very bad. The arrangement of seats and desks is 
generally very bad, and inconvenient to both scholars and teachers. 
Most of them are without backs.'— P. 28 (Rep., 1840.) 

From another town in the north-western part of the state, containing a 
large population, and twenty-two school districts, the visiters report of 
district No. 1, that the school-house is large and commodious, but scan- 
dalously cut and marked ; the school-room out tolerably clean ; the privies 
very filthy, and no means of ventilation but by opening the door or 
raising the window. No. 2 has an old school-house; the room not clean; 
seats and desks well arranged, but cut and marked ; no ventilation ; the 
children healthy, but not clean. No. 3 has an old frame building, but 
warm and comfortable. No. 4 has a very poor, dilapidated old frsune 
school-house, though the inhabitants are generally wealthy for that 
country. No. 5 has a frame school-house, old and in bad condition; 
school-room not clean ; seats and desks not convenient ; No. 6 has a frame 
school-house, old and in bad condition ; the school-room is not clean ; no 
cup or pail for drinking water. No. 7 has a log school-house, in a very 
bad condition; desks and seats are inconvenient *Here, too,' say the 
visiters, * society is good, and people mostly in easy circumstances, but 
the school-house very unbecominff such mhabitants. It does not com- 
pare well with their dwellings.' No. 8, say the visiters, is * a hard case.' 
No. 9 has a frame house in good condition and in a pleasant location, but 
is ' too small for the number of children.' No. 10 has a log school-house. 
No. 11 has a * log shanty for a school-house, not fit for any school.' No. 
12 a log house. No. 13 has a log shanty, in bad condition, not pleasantly 
located, school-room not clean. *The school-house or hovel m this dis- 
tnct is so cold in winter, so small and inconvenient, that little can be done 
towards preserving order or advancmg education among so many schol- 
ars ; some poor inhabitants and some in good circumstances ; might have 
a better school-house.' No. 14 has a good frame house, in good condi- 
tion, pleasant location, with ample and beautiful play-ground ; school-room 
m clean condition. The visiters add, ' In this district the inhabitants are 
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jpoor, and the scholara attend irrefl;alaiiy ; the hmae was huUi by one 
tn low circumstances^ vho has a Targe jamUy of boys to educate j a noble 
act? No. 15 has a frame house, in a j^ood, wann, and comfortable con- 
dition, with a pleasant and retired location and a plav-ground. No. 16 has 
a log shanty for a echool-hotise. No. 17, ' no regular school-house other 
than some old log house.' No. 18, no school-house. No. 19, a log ahanty. 
No. 20 and 21 are new districts. No. 22 has a frame schooUhouse, m 
good repair and pleasantly situated. Thus, out. of twenty-two school- 
houses, not more than five are reported as respectable or comfortable ; 
none have any proper means of ventilation ; eignt are built of logs ; and 
but one of them, according to the visiters, has a privy. — Report (IBAff^ 
p. 142. 

It is also a subject of frequent complaint in these reports, that the seati 
are too high (too high, say the visiters in one case, for a man of six feet 
and all alike), and are, therefore, uncomfortable for the children, as weu 
as productive of much disorder. * We have found,' says the report fiom 
one to^vn, ' except in one school, all the seats and desks much too high, 
and in that one they were recently cut down at our recommendation. In 
many of our schools, a considerable number of children are crowded into 
the same seat, and commonly those seated beyond the entering place 
have no means of getting at their seats but by climbing over those 
already seated, and to the ruin of all regard to cleanliness.' 

' We have witnessed much uneasiness, if not sufiering, among the 
children^ from the dangling of their legs from a high seat, and, with the 
one exception, have seen them attempting to write on desks so high that, 
instead of the elbow resting to assist the hand in gliding the pen, the 
whole arm has, of necessity, been stretched out ; for, if they did not this, 
they must write rather by guess than sight, imless some one may have 
the fortune to be near-sighted, and, from this defect, succeed in seeuig his 
work. This is a great evil, and ought to be remedied before we complain 
of the incompetency of teachers.' — Report (1841), p. 38. 

These specimens will serve to show how far many of the school- 
houses, in this state, are pleasant places of resort, or study, and in vrbaX 
degree they are likely to inspire a respect for education, or a desire to 
enjoy and imjjrove its advantages. The condition and aspect of the 
building, with its appendages and surrounding landscape, are inseparably 
associated, in a child's mind, with his first day at school, and nis first 
thoughts about education. Is it well, then, that these earliest, most 
lasting, and most controlling associations, should be charged with so 
much that is offensive ? Is it to be expected, that the youthful mind can 
regard that as the cause, next to religion, most important of all others, 
wliich is upheld and promoted, in such buildings, as the district school- 
house usually is ? Among the most comfortless and wretched tenements, 
which tlie pupil ever enters, he thinks of it with repugnance; the tasks 
which it imposes, he dreads ; and he at length takes his leave of it, as of 
a prison, from which he is but too happy to escape. 

This seems to me to be the greatest evil connected with our school- 
houses. But their deleterious enect on health, is also to be considered. 
Air which has been once respired by the lungs, parts with its healthy 

Eroperties, and is no longer nt for use. Hence a number of persons, 
reathing tlie air of the same apartment, soon contaminate it^ unless the 
space is very large, or unless there is some provision for the mtroduction 
of fresh, as well as the exclusion of foul air. This ventilation is espe- 
cially important for school-houses, since they are usually small in propor- 
tion to the number of scholars ; the scholars remain together a long wtiil 
at once, and are less cleanly in their personal habits than adults. Yet 
miportant as it is, probably not one common school in fifty, in this state 
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will be found sam^ed with adeqtiate means to effect it The cracks and 
crevices, which abound in our school-houses, admit quite enough of cold 
air in winter, but not enough of fresh. What is wanted at tlmt season. 
for both health and economy, is a constant supply of fresh warm air; and 
this is easily obtained by causing the air, as it enters from without, to 
pass through heated flues, or over heated surfaces. 

It is also important, to the health of scholars and teachers in common 
schools, that the rooms should be larger and have higher ceilings ; and 
that much more scrupulous attention should be paid to the cleanuness of 
both the room and its mmates. ' An evil ' say the visiters of one of the 
towns, * greater than the variety of school-books or the want of necessary 
apparatus, is having school-rooms so unskilfully made and arranged. 
Oi our 13 school-rooms, only 3 are ten feet high, and of the residue only 
one is over eight feet The stupidity arising from foul, ofl-breathed air, 
IB set down as a grave charge against the capacity of the scholars or the 
energy of the teacher. A room for 30 children, allowing 12 square feet 
for each child, is Iqw at 10 feet, and for every additional ten children an 
extra foot in elevation is absolutely necessary, to enable the occupants oi 
the room to breathe freely.'— ^epori (1841), p. 38. 

Are commion schools so conducted, as to promote habits of neatness and 
order^ and cuUivaie good manners and refined feelings? 

From the quotations already made irom the reports of visiters, it 
appears that the school-rooms, in many cases^ were not clean; and the 
same thing is oflen alleged of. the children. I will add but one other 
passage, to which I happen to open^on p. 89 of the Report (1S40). It 
relates to a town contaimng 24 school districts, of which 16 were visited. 
Of these 16, one quarter are represented to have been almost entirdy 
regardless of neatness and order, viz. : No. 4 ^ has a dirty school-room, 
aiKl the appearance of the children was dirty and sickly.' No. 2 ^ hEM a 
dirty school-room, inconveniently arranged, and vehtUaied (dl over ;' the 
children ^ rather dirty^' and no means of supplying fresh water except 
from the neighbor's pails and cups. No. 3 has *an extremely dirty school- 
room, without ventuation, tlie children not clean, and no convemenoe for 
water.' No. 24 ' has a school-house out of repair, dirty, and inconvenient 
in its arrangements.' 

It is also a subject of almost universal complaint, that the schocl-hauses 
are wUhout privies. On an average, probably not more than one in 
twenty, of the school-houses throughout the state, has this appendage ; 
and in these, it was almost invariably found, by the visiters, to be in a bad 
state. This fact speaks volume^, of the attention, wluch is paid at these 
schools, to delicacy of mEumers, and refinement of feeling. None but the 
veiy poorest iamiues think of living without such a convenience at home; 
and a man, who should build a go^ dwelling-house, but provide no place 
for retirement when performing the most private offices of nature, would 
be thought to give tne clearest evidence of a coarse and brutal mind. 
Yet respectable parents allow their children to go to a school where this 
is the case; and where the evil is greatly aggravated by the fact, that 
numbers of both sexes are collected, and tKat, too, at sui age of extreme 
levity, and when the youthful mind is prone to the indulgence of a pro 
rient imagination. Says one of the visiters {Report^ 1840, p. 77)^ * In 
most cases in this town, the scholars, male and female, are turned prmni»- 
cuously and simultaneously into the public highway, without the idielter 
of BO much (in the old districts) as a ^ stump' for a covert to the calls of 
nature. The baneful tendency, on the yo\mg and pliant sensibilities, of 
this barbarous custom, are truly lamentable.' So the visiters of one of 
the largest and oldest counties : ^ We regret to perceive that many of the. 
districts have neglected to erect privies for the use of the children at 

3 
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•chooL Tbifl is a lamentable error. The injury to the taste and monus 
of the children which will naturally result from this neglect, is of a diar- 
acter much more serious than the discomfort which is obviously produced 
by iV— {Report, 1840, p. 131.)" 

VERMONT. 

Extract /rom the ^^ First Annual Report of the State Superintendent 

(Hon, Horace Eaton,) of Common Schools, October, 1846,'' m^ide to the 

LtegUlature, 

" It might occur to any one in travelling through the State, that our 
school-houses are ahnost uniformly located in an uninteresting and un- 
suitable spot, and that the buildings themselves too generally exhibit an 
unfavorable, and even repulsive aspect Yet by giving some license to 
the imagination it might be supposed that, notwithstanding their location 
and external aspect were so forbidding, the internal appearance would be 
more cheerful and pleasant — or at least, that the arrangement and con- 
struction within would be comfortably adapted to the purposes which the 
school-house was intended to fulfil. But an actual inspection of by far 
the greatest number of the school-houses in the State, by Coxxnty Super- 
intendents, discloses the unpleasant fact, that ordinarily the interior does 
but correspond with the exterior, or is, if possible. stiU worse. A very 
large proportion of these buildings throughout tne State must be set 
down as in a miserable condition. The melancholy fact is established by 
the concurrent report of all our County Superintendents, that in every 
quarter of the State they are, as a class, altogether unsuited to their 
high purposes. Probably nine-tenths of them are located upon the line 
of the highway; and as the geogrstphical centre of the district usually 
determines their situation, aside from the relation with the road, it is a 
rare chance that one is not placed in sui exposed, unpleasant and uncom- 
fortable spot In some cases— especially in villages — ^their location 
seems to be determined by the wortn, or rather by tne ^tforthleesness of 
the ground on which they stand-^that being selected which is of the 
least value for any other purpose. Seldom or never do we see our school- 
houses surrounded by trees or shrubbery, to serve the purpose which 
they might serve so well — that of delighting the eye, cratifying the 
taste, and contributing to the physical ccxnfort, by shielding from the 
scorcning sun of summer, and bresiking the bleak wmds of winter. And 
from buildings thus situated and thus exposed, pupils are turned out into 
the streets for their sports, and for other purposes still more indispensable. 
What better results could be expected under such a system tnan that 
our 'girls should become hoydens and our boys blackguards?' Indeed 
it would be a happy event, if in no case results still more melancholy and 
disastrous than this were realized. 

But this notice of ordinary deficiencies does not cover the whole ground 
of error in regard to the situation of school-houses. In some cases they 
are brought mto close connection with positive nuisances. In a case 
which has fallen under the Superintendent's own personal observation, 
one side of the school-house forms part of the fence of a hog-yard, into 
which, during the summer, the calves from an extensive dairy estaoUsh- 
ment nave been thrown from time to time, (disgusting and revolting 
spectacle !) to be rent and devoured before the eyes of teacher and pu- 
;pils — except such portions of the mutilated and mangled carcasses as 
were lefl by the animals to go to decay, as they lay exposed to the sun 
.and storm. It is true the wmdows on me side of the building adjoining 
'the yard, were generally observed to be closed, in order to shut out the 
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almost iDsai^rtable stench which arose from the decomposing remains. 
But this closure of windows could, in no great degree, * abate the nui- 
sance ;' for not a breath of air could enter the house from any direction 
but it must come saturated with the disgusting and sickening odor that 
loaded the atmosphere around. It needs no professional learning to tell 
the deleterious influence upon health, which must be exerted by such an 
agency, operating for contmuous hours. 

Sucn cases, it is hoped and believed, ace exceedingly rare. But it is 
much to be feared that the usual exemption enjoyed by teachers and pu* 
pils, from even such outrages upon their senses and sensibilities, as have 
been detailed, is to be attributed to the fact that such arrangements are 
not ordinarily convenient, rather thao to any prevailing conviction of 
their impropriety, or any general and settled purpose to avoid theto. 
The case is named as at least strong evidence that tne pertinency of con- 
siderations, inyolving a regard either to taste^ comfort, or even health it- 
self, is generally overlooked' or disregarded, m fixing upon a site for a 
school-house. At all events these purposes are all exposed to be violated 
under the prevailing neslect of districts to secure the possession of sui^ 
ficient ^ound for a yard around the school-house. But it would seem 
unnecessary to ur^, beyond the bare suggestion, the importance of pro- 
viding for school-houses, a comfortable location, a sufficient yard and 
play-ground, a wood-house and other out-buildings, a convenient access 
to water, and the surrounding of the premises with shade-trees which 
might serve for shelter, as well as delight the eye, and aid to render the 
school-house — ^what it should be — one of the most attracting and delight- 
ful places of resort upon the face of the earth. It should be such, that 
when the child shall have changed into the gray-haired man, and his 
memory wanders back through the long vista of vanished years, seeking 
for some object on which it may repose, this shall be the spot where it 
shall love to rest 

In the construction of the school-house — embracing its material, stylc^ 
of architecture,, and finish — as little care and taste are exhibited, as 
might be expected from the indifference manifested in regard to its loca- 
tion and surrounding circumstances. Cheapness of construction seems, 
in most cases, to be the creat governing principle, which decides upon 
its materials, its form, and all its internal arranffdments. No complaint 
on this score could justly be made, if the generalcondition of these build- 
ings were clearly and fairly attributed to want of ability* But while our 
other edifices, both public and private, have improved m elegance, con- 
venience, and taste, with the increasing wealth of our citizens, our school- 
houses linger in the rear and bear the mipress of a former age. In this 
respect 

* That which In days of 7ore we were 
We at the present moment are. ' 

Low walls might be instanced as one of the prevailing defects in 
school-house architecture. The quantity of air contained m a school- 
room of the usual height, is so small as to be soon exhausted of its oxy- 
gen; and the dullness, headache and depression which succeed to this 
result^ are but too well known and too oflen felt, although they may fail 
of bemg attributed to their true cause. And why shoiud ourdiildren be 
robbed of a comfortable supply of that pure and wholesome air, with 
which our Creator, in the largeness and nchness of his bounty, has sur- 
rounded the earth and filled the sky ? But if the condition of the house 
is sudi, as in part to prevent the injurious effects arising from a deficiency 
of pure air, oy means of broken windows and gaping crevices-;-then 
colas, coughs and as the ultimate and crowning result — consimiption — 
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(and of this disease, what thousands of cases have had their fbondatioos 
^id in the school-house !) must be the consequence of this sort of ex 
posure. This is true in regard to aU cletsses and conditions of papflB. 
But it should be distinctly kept in mind, although it is ordinarily overlooked 
and forgotten, that children accustomed to be comfortably orotected 
against cold or vicissitudes of temperature, at home, will inevitsibly suffer 
the more when exposed to them in the school-house. And here is an ad- 
ditional reason why these structures should be -improved, as our dwelling 
bouses are generally becoming more comfortable. 

But there is not room here for deftails — not even to exhibit this topic in 
all its important bearings. And it has been thus hinted at only to prove 
that the general charge of faulty construction is not wholly unfounded. 

It was the purpose of the Superintendent to discuss at some length, 
the pernicious influence exerted, both upon the health of pupils^ and 
their progress in learning, by the misjcrable structures in which the State 
aboimds, l)ut the extent of the remarks already made precludes it. 

One cause of the prevailing fault in regard to the construction and in- 
ternal arrangement of schooT-houseSp doubtless, is the want of proper 
models. Districts, when about erectmg a school-house, cannot well do 
more than follow the examples before them. To form the plan of a 
proper school-house — one well adapjted to all the various ends which 
should be sought, such as the convenience, comfort and health of pupils, 
convenience for supervision and conduct of the school, and facilities for 
the mo^t successful prosecution of study — would require such an extent 
of observation and so full an acquaintance with the laws of health, of 
mind and morals — and then such a skill in designing a structure in wliidi 
all the necessary conditions should be observed and secured, that it would 
be unreasonable to expect that a district could command tnem, without 
an opportunity to avau itself of the ezperience and observation of others. 
And districts nave almost universally felt this lack of guidance. * But it 
is believed that hereafler, information on the subject of school-house 
architecture, will be more accessible ; and if, as a first step, some one 
district in every town in the State would avail itself of the necessary 
information, and make a vigorous effort to secure the erection of a well 
located, well planned, and well constructed school-house, they would pei^ 
form an act of high public beneficence, as well ae confer upon themselves 
an inestimable blessmg. And shall not one or two years realize the ac- 
complishment of this noble purpose ? What district will lead the van ? 

• NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Extracts from the " Report of the Commissioner, (Prof Haddock, tif 

DartmotUh College) qjT Common Schools, to the LegisUUvre of A«i? 

Hampshire, June Session, 1847." 

" The success of our whole system depends as much on a thorough re- 
form in the construction and care of school-houses as upon any other 
single circumstance whatever. 

It is Avonderful^nd when their attention is called to it, strikes the in- 
habitants of the Districts themselves as really unaccountable, that care- 
fiil and anxious parents have been content to confine their children for so 
many hours a day through a large part of the severest and most trying 
seasons of the year, in houses so ill constructed, so beuUy ventilated, so 
imperfectly warmed, so dirty, so instinct with vulgar ideas, and so utterly 
repugnant to all habits of neatness, thought, taste, or purity. There are 
multitudes of houses in the State, not only inconvemently located, and 
awkwardly planned, but absolutely dangerous to healm and monds. 
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And it has strock me with the greater surprise, that this is true not only of 
the thinly peopled parts of the Statei, but of flourishing villages. In one 
of the largest towns the principal District School was Kept the last win- 
ter, in a dilapidated rickety, uncouth, sbvenly edi^ce, hardly more com- 
fortable than some oams within sight of it In one enterprising village 
the sdiooi-house^ as I look^ at it from a little distance, appee?ed deci- 
dedly the shabbiest and most neglected building, not to say dwelling, 
within reach of my eye. I have been in houses, which no scrubbing 
could keep dean ; tney were never made to be clean: and this, in places, 
where private taste is adorning the town with the ornaments of architect 
tore and enriching the country with the fruits of rural industry. 

It is. however, encouraging to find, that a better feeling is coming to 
prevail on this subject Many districts cure rebuilding, and, in most in- 
stances, upon an improved plaji. Some examples have been set of good 
judgment and liberal expenditure for this imfwrtant object And it is 
hoped, that other districts wiU be stimulated to imitate them. 

Whenever a new house is to be erected, it should firat be carefully lo- 
cated, so as best to accommodate the whole district, and by all means, on 
an open, healthy, agreeable site, with ample room about it on all sides 
and out of the way of floods of water or of dust 

Maine. 

ErriucT from a sj^ecial " Report of the Secretary of the Board of Ed 
ucaiion^ upon the subject of SckooUtiouses.^^ 
" It is worthy of note, and of most serious consideration, that a ma- 
jority of thi returns speak of ill-constructed school-houses as one of the 
most prominent * defects in the practical operation of the law establishing 
common-schools.' The strengui and uniformity of the language made 
use of, as well as the numerous applications to the members of Uie board, 
and their secretary, for information upon this subject, leave no room for 
doubt as to the existence of a wide-spread evil ; an evil, the deleterious 
influence of which, unless it is reformed, and that speedily, is not to be con- 
fined to the present generation, but inust be entailed upon posterity. In 
remarking upon- this subject, as long ago as 1832, it was said by tlie 
board of censors of the American Institute of Instruction, that * if we 
were called upon to name the most prominent defect in the schools of our 
country ; that which contributes most, directly uid indirectly, to retard 
the progress of public education, and which most loudly calls for a 
prompt and thorough reform, it would be the want of spacious and con- 
venient school-houses.' From every indication, there is reason to believe 
that the remark is applicable to our school-houses, in their present con- 
dition, as it was when made. For the purpose of contributing, in some 
small degree, towards efiecting a reform for which so urgent a necessity 
exists, and rendering some assistance, in the way of counsel, to those who 
are about erecting new school-houses, or remodelling old ones, thisrejiort 
is prepared, under the direction of the board. It makes no claim to origi- 
nality of thought or language ; it is, in fact, a mere com{)Llatk)n of ue 
thoughts and knguage of others who have given the subject a careiu* 
investigation, whose opinions are the result of close observation ancl long 
experience, and are therefore entitled to our confidence and respect To 
save the necessity of giving credit, upon almost every page of tnis report 
for borrowed language, as well as ideas, it may here be remarked, tliat 
the nrincipal sources from which the information herewith communicated 
has Deen compiled, are< the reports upon the subject of school-houses, by 
Hon. Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, Esq., and ^The School-master,' 
by Mr. George B. Emerson \ gentlemen to whom, for &eir efibrts in the 
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cause, a large debt of gratitude is due from the friends of educatioii ; a 
debt which can be discharged in no manner more acceptable to them, 
than by entering into their labors, and adopting and reducing to practiea 
their very valuable suggestions." 



RHODE ISLAND. 

Extracts from " Report on the condition and improvement of the Pub- 
lic Schools ofRhoae Island^ mbmitted Nov. 1, 1845, by Henry Barnard, 
Commissioner of Public SchoolsJ'^ 

" The condition of the school-houses, was, in mj circuit through the 
schools, brought early and constantly under my notice, and to effect an 
immediate and thorough reform, public attention was early and earnestly 
called to the subject The many and great evils to the health, manners, 
morals, and intellectual habits or children, which grow out of their bad 
and defective construction and appurtenances, were discussed and ex- 
posed, and the advantages of more complete and convenient structures 
pointed out. In compliance with the request of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, a law authorizing school districts to lay and collect a tax to repair 
the old, and buUd new school-houses, was curafled and passed ; ana in 
pursuance of a resolution of the General Assembly, a document was pre- 
pared embodying the results of my observations and reflections on the 
general principles of school-architecture, and such plans and descriptions 
of various structures recently erected, for large and small, city and coun- 
try districts, smd for schools of different grades^ as would enable any com- 
mittee to act understandingly, in framing a plan suitable to the wants of 
any particular district or school. , The same document waa aderwards 
feibrid^ed and distributed widely,' as one of the ' Educational TVacts^ 
over me state. I have secured the building of at least one school-house 
in each county, which can be pointed to as a model in all the essential 
features of location, construction, warming, ventilation, seats and desks, 
and other internal and external arrangements. 

During the past two years, more than fifly school-houses have been 
erected, or so uioroughly repaired, as to be substantially new — and most 
of them after plans and directions given in the above document, or fur- 
nished directly by myself, on application from districts or committees." 

" Of these, (three hundred and twelve school-houses visited,) twenty- 
nine were owned by towns in their corjwrate capacity; one hundred and 
forty-fleven by proprietors ; and one hundred and forty-five by school dis- 
tricts. Of two hundred and eighty school-houses from which full re- 
turns were received, including those in Providence, twenty-five were in 
very good repair; sixty-two were in ordinary repair; and eighty-six 
were pronounced totally unfit for school purposes ; sixty-five were located 
in the public hiffhway, and one hundred ana eighty directly on the line 
of the road, without any yard, or out-buildings attached ; and but twenty- 
one had a play-ground inclosed. In over two hundred sdiool-rooms, the 
average height was less than eight feet, without any opening in the ceil- 
ing, or other effectual means for ventilation; the seats and desks were 
calculated for more than two pupils, arranged on two or three sides of 
the room, and in most instances, where the results of actual measurement 
was given, the highest seats were over eighteen inches from the floor, 
and the lowest, except in twenty-five schools, were over fourteen inches 
for the youngest pupils, and these seats were unprovided with backs. 
Two hundred and seventy schools were unfurnishea with a clock, black- 
board, or thermometer, and only five were provided with a scraper and 
mat for the feet^ 
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''Such was the condition of most of the places where the public schools 
were kept in the winter of 1843-44, in the counties of Kenl^ Washington 
and Newport, and in not a few districts in the counties of Providence and 
Bristol. In some districts, an apartment in an old shop or dwelling-house 
was fitted up as a school-room ; and in eleven towns, the school-houses, 
Ruch as they were, were owned by proprietors, to whom in many in- 
stances, the d^tricts paid in rent a larger amount than would have been 
the interest on the cost of a new and commodious school house. Since 
the passage of the Act of Janusury, 1844, empowering school districts to 
purchase, repair, build and furnish school-houses, and since public atten- 
tion was called to the evils and inconvenience of tne old structures, and to 
better plans of construction and internal arrangement, by public addresses, 
and the circulatbn of documents, the work ol renovation in this depart- 
ment of school improvement has gone on rapidlv. If the same progress 
can be made for three years more, Rhode Islana can show, in proportion 
to the number of school districts; more specimens of good houses, and 
fewer dilapidated, inconvenient and unhealthy structures of this kind^ than 
any other state. To bring about thus early this great and desirable 
result, I can suggest nothing beyond the vigorous prosecution of the 
eame measures which have proved so successful during the past two 
years. t 

1. The public mind in the backward - districts must be aroused to an 
active sense of the close connection of a good school-house with a good 
sehool, by addresses, discussions, conversation and printed documents on 
the subject, smd by the actual results of such houses in neighboring dis- 
tricts and towns. 

2. Men of wealth and intelligence in their several neighborhoods, and 
capitalists, in villages wher^ they have a pecuniary interest, can continue 
.to exert their influence in this department of improvement 

3. School committees of every town can refuse to draw orders in favor 
of any district which will not provide a healthy and convenient school- 
room for the children of the district ; and to approve plans for the repairs 
of an old, or the construction of a new house, which are to be paid for by 
a tax on the property of tlie district, unless such plans embrace the essen- 
tial features of a good school-house. 

4. The Commissioner of Public Schools must continue to furnish gra- 
tuitously, plans and directions for the construction and arrangement of 
school-houses, and to call the attention of builders and committees to such 
structures as can be safely designated as models. 

Districts should make regulations to preserve the school-house and 
appendages from injury or defacement, and authorizing the trustees to 
make all necessary repairs, without the formality of a special vote on the 
subject" 

MICHIGAN. 

Extracts firom ^^AnnucU Report of the Superintendent (Hon, Jra May- 
hew,) of Public Instruction of the State ofMuMgajn^ submitted Decem- 

" The pZocfi where our country's youthreceivetheirfirst instruction, and 
where mneteen twentieths of them complete their scholastic training 
claims early attention. W« may then profitably dwell upon the condi- 
tion of our common school-houses. 

In some instances school-houses are favorably located, being situated 
on dry, hard ground, in a retired though central part of the district, in the 
midst of a natural or artificial firrove. But they are usually located with- 
out reference to taste, or the health and comfort of teacher or children. 
They are generally on one corner of public roads, and sometimes adja^ 
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cent to a cooper's shop^ or between a blacksmith's shop and a saw-mSL 
They are not unfrequently placed upon an acute anffle, where a road 
forks, and sometimes in turning that an^e the travel is chiefly behind 
the school-house, leaving it on a small tnangle, bounded on all sides by 
public roads. 

At other times the school-house is situated on a low and worthless 
piece of ground, with a sluggish stream of water in its vicinity, which 
sometimes even passes under the school-house. The comfort and heahh 
even of children are thus sacrificed to the parsimony of their parents. 

Scholars very generally step from the school-house directly into the 
highway. Indee<^ school-houses are frequently one half in the highway, 
and the other half in the adjacent fiel^ as though they were unfit for 
either. This is the case even in sonte of our pnncinal villages. 

School-houses are spmetimes situated in the middle of the highway, a 
portion of the travel being on each side of them. When scholars are en- 
gaged in their recreations, they are exposed to bleak winds and the in- 
clemency of the weather one portion of the year, and the scorching rays 
of the meridian sun another portioa Moreover, their recreations must 
be conducted in the street, or thev trespass upon their neighbors' premi- 
ses. Such situations can hardly be expected to exert the most favorable 
infiuenceupon the habits and character of the rising generation. * * 

Although there is a great variety in the dimensions of school-houses, 
yet there are few less than sixteen by eighteen feet on the ground, and 
fewer still larger than twenty-four by thirty feet Exclusive of -entry and 
closets, when they are furmshed with these appendages, school-houses 
are not usually larger than twenty by twenty-four feet on the ground, 
and seven feet in height. They are, indeed, more frequently smaller 
than lar^r. School-houses of these dimensions have a camcity of three 
thousand three hundred and sixty cubic feet, and are usually occupi^by 
at least forty-five scholars in the winter season. Not unfrequently sixty 
or seventy, and occasionally more than a hundred scholars occupy a room 
of this size. 

A simple arithmetical computation will abundantly satisfy any person 
who is acquainted with the composition of the atmosphere, the mnuence 
of respiration upon its fitness to sustain animal life, and the quantity of 
air that enters the lungs at each inspiration, that a school-room of the 
preceding dimensions does not contain a sufficient quantity of air to sus- 
tain the healthy rtepiration of even forrty-five scholars, three hours, the 
usual length of^ each session ; and frequently the school-house is imper- 
fectly ventilated between the sessions at noon, or indeed, for several ^ys 
in succession. 

The ordinary facilities for ventilating school-rooms, are opening a door, 
or raising the lower sash of the windows. The prevailing practice with 
refrence to their ventilation, is opening and closing the door, as the schol- 
ars enter and pass out of the school-house, before school, during the re- 
cesses, and at nooa Ventilation, cl8 such^ I may safely say, has not 
hitherto been practiced in one school in fifVv. Jt is true, the door has been 
occasionally set open a few minutes, and the windows have been raised, 
but the object has been, either to let the smoke pass out of the room« or 
to cool it when it has become too warm, not to ventilate it. Ventila- 
tion, by opening a door or raising the windows, is imperfect, and fre- 
quently injurious. A more effectual and safer method of ventilation, is 
to lower the upper sash of the windows, or, in very cold or stormy 
weather, to open a ventilator in the ceiling, and allow the vitiated air to 
escape into the attic. In this case, there should be a free communication 
between the attic and the outer air, by means of a lattice window, or 
otherwise. A ventilator may be constructed in connection with the 
chimney, by carrying up a partition in the middle. One half the chim- 
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ney, in this case, may be used for a smoke flue, and tae other half lor a 
ventilator. 

There are few school-houses the internal construction of which is in all 
respects alike ; yet, by far the majority of them will rank in one of the 
three following classes : 

1. The first class embraces those which are constructed with one or 
two tiers of desks along each side of the house, and across one end of it ; 
the outer seat having uie wall of the hoilse for its back, and the front of 
each tier of desks constituting the back to the next inner seat There is 
usually an alley on each side of the house and at the end of it, leaving 
the -seats of sufficient len^ to accommodate from five to eight scholars. 
Those sitting next the cQleys can pass to and from their seats without 
discommoding o^ers. All the rest, (usually not less than three-fourths 
the entire number,) disturb from one to five or six scholars every time 
they pass to or from their seats ; unless, (which is about as commonly 
practiced, especially with the scholars most distant from the alleys,) they 
climb over t&e desks in front of them. 

Occasionally the desks arQ shorter, accommodating three or four schol- 
ars; and, sometimes, they are intended to accommodate two scholars only, 
80 that each of them, (excepting the outer ones at the end desks,) sits ad- 
jacent to an alley, and can pass to and from his seat without disturbing 
others.. There is usually a desk, or table, for the teacher's Use, (or at 
least a p2ace for one,) at the end of the house not occupied by the cross 
seata 

2. The second class embraces those in which the desks extend across 
the house, with an alley through the middle of it lengthwise, and occa- 
sionally one around the outside of the room. All the desks of the second 
class front the teacher's desk or table. 

3. The third class embi^aces those which are constructed with a row of 
desks along each side of the house, and across one end of it, the de^cs 
fronting tro walls of the house, so that the backs of the scholars. whUe 
Bitting at them, are turned towards the teacher. In this class of houses 
there are usually three long seats without backs, just within the desks. 
Sometimes the seats are jomed at the comers so as to continue unbroken, 
twice the length of the house and once its width, a distance of forty-five 
or fifly feet There is usually a second tier of seats, and sometimes desks 
within them, fronting the central part of the room. 

There is one unprppriety in the construction of a majority of school 
'houses. The desks are generally constructed with close fronts extend 
in^ to the floor, whereby a free circulation of air, and consequent equili- 
brium of temperature, are interrupted, which would take place were the 
seats and desks so arranged as to allow suitable channels of communica- 
ti<«. The scholars belund the desks are necessarily troubled with cold 
feet, unless the room is kept too warm. Were this evil removed, the 
first class, with short desks, would constitute a very comfortable and con- 
venient arrangement, except from the circumstance that the children are 
placed opjMsite each other, which is a serious evil, especially where both 
sexes are in the same room, as is the case in nearly all of our common 
schools. 

Another objection to long desks, is the inconvenience to which the 
scholars are subjected in passing to and from their seats. This objection 
exists to a considerable extent m the second class of houses, especially 
where there is not an alley around the outside of the room. Were it not 
for this inconvenience, — ^which mi^ht be obviated by introducing a greater 
number of alleys and shortening 3xe desks, so as to accommodate but two 
scholars, each of whom would sit adjacent to an alley, and could pass to 
and from his seat without disturbing others — the second would, in my 
iadgment, constitute the preferable plan. All the scholars should facs 
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the teacher, but none of them should face each other. This is particii- 
larly important where both sexes attend the same school. 

And what shall I say of the third class?— I can rea<}ily enumemte 
some of its inconveniences, but its real advantages are, in my opinioin, 
few. The following are some of the inconveniences : 1. There is little 
or no uniformity, usually, in the position of the scholars. Some of them 
face the walls, others the inner part of the room, and others still sit astride 
the seat 2. When the teacher desires the attention of the school, a por- 
tion of the scholars must either turn about, or sit with their backs towards 
him, wliQe he addresses them. 3. In changing their positions in foul 
weather, the scholars are apt to muddy the seats, and the clothes of those 
who sit adjacent to them. 4. The change of position is frequently em- 
barrassing to the girls. 5. Front lights are less pleasant, and more inju- 
rious to the eyes, man side lights or back ones are. 6. Sitting on a plane 
seat, wiliiout a back, is uncomfortable, and oflen engenders disease of the 
spine, especially in childhood and youth. 

The principal supposed advantage of this construction is, I believe, that 
it afford the teacher a better opportunity for detecting the scholars when 
engaged in mischief. I do not see how any material advantage of this 
kind can exist, till the bodies of children become transparent 

But were the supposed advantage real, it seems to me to be temptii^ 
children to do wrong, to give the teacher an opportunity of displaying his 
skill in detecting them. When children cannot see their teacher, they 
frequently think he cannot see them, and conduct accordingly^. 

There are several inconveniences not yet specified, existing to a less 
or greater extent, in each of the three classes of nouses I have deecribed. 

1. The height of th6 seats, although sometimes adjusted with great 
care, is frequently determined without any apparent regard to the size 
and comfort of the scholars who are to occupy them. I have Visited 
majiy schools in which the majority of the scholars reverse the ordinary 
practice of standing up and siUing cUrjm, They literally sit up and stand 
(2otr7Ltheir heads being higher while siUing than when standing, 

2. The desks, with their close fronts, are frequently several inches too 
high. I have visited many schools in which all that could be seen of a 
majority of the scholars occupying tlie back seats, was a part ofiheir 
JieadSj and that, too, when they sat erect upon their seats. The desks, 
moreover, are frequently inclined twenty-five or thirty degrees, so that a 
book laid upon them immediately slides ofif. An inclination of one inch 
to the foot will be found more convenient than greater obliquity. A 
space of three inches on the most distant portion of the desk, should be 
iefl horizontal, for inkstands, pencils, pens, etc. 

3. The floor is sometimes considerably inclined, for the purpose, I sup- 
pose, of giving the teacher a better opportunity of seeing the more dis- 
tant scholars. The whole school is not only subjected to the inconven- 
ience of walking up and down an inclined plane, but what is much worse, 
when scholars sit upon their seats, and rest their feet upon the-floor, 
when within reach, they are constantly sliding from under tnem. 

School-houses are not generally furnished with suitable conveniences 
for disposing of the loose wearing apparel of the scholars, their dinners, 
etc. There are sometimes a few nails or shelves, in a common entry, 
through which all the scholars pass, upon which a portion of their clothes 
may be hung or laid, and where dinners mav be deposited. But in such 
cases, the outside door is usuedly Iefl open, the rain and snow beat in, and 
the scholars, in haste to get their own clothes, frequently pull down as 
many more, which are trampled under foot Moreover, the dinners are 
frozen, and not unfrequently they are devoured by dogs, Euid even by the 
hogs that run in the street But the majority of school-houses are not 
furnished with an entry ; and where there is one, frequently not even a 
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nail can be found in it, upon which a single article of clothing may be 
hung. Neither are there nails or shelves for this purpose within the 
school-room. Scholars generally are obliged to throw their clothes 
across the desks, upon the seats, or into the windows. 

School-houses are generally wanned by means of stoves, some of 
which are in a good condition, and supplied with dry wood from the wood- 
house. The instances, however, in which such facilities for warmine 
exist, are comparatively few. It is much more common to see cracked 
and broken stoves, the doors without either hinges or latch, and rusty pipe 
of various sizes. Green wood, and that which is old and partly decayed, 
either drenched with rain or covered with snow, is much more frequently 
used for fuel, than sound, seasoned wood, protected from the weather by 
a suitable wood-house. With this state of thin^, it is difficult to kindle 
a fire, which burns poorly, at best, when kindled. The room is filled 
with ismoke a considerable part of the time, especially in stormy weather. 
The school is frequently interrupted two or three Umes a day, to fasten 
together and tie up the stove pipe. This may seem a little like exagger- 
ation. I know there are many exceptions. But in a majority of in- 
stances some of these inconveniences exist, and the most of them are 
united in more cases than j)eople are aware of I have heard trustees 
and patrons who have visited their school with me, for the first time in 
several years, say, " We ought to have some dry wood to kindle with ;" 
" I did'nt know as it was so smoky ;" " We must get some new pipe ; 
really our stove is getting dangerous," etc. And some of the boys nave 
relieved the embarrassment of their parents by saying, "It don't smoke 
near as bad to-day as it does sometimes." 

The principal reason why the stoves in our school-houses are so cracked 
and broken, and why the pipes sure so rusty and open, lies in the circum- 
stance that green wood from the snow bank, is used for fuel, instead of 
dry wood from the wood-house. There are at least three reasons why 
this is poor policy. 

1. It takes at least double the amount of wood. A considerable portion 
of the otherwise sensible- heat becomes latent in the conversion of ice, 
snow and moisture into steam. 

2. The ste£im thus generated cracks the stove and rusts the pipe, so 
that they will not last one half as long as though dry wood fix)m the wood- 
house were used. And, 

3. It is impossible to preserve an even temperature. Sometimes it is 
too cold, and at other times it is too warm. Several teachers have in- 
formed me that in order to keep their fires from going out, it was neces- 
sary to have their stoves constantly full of wood, mat a portion of it 
might be seasoning while the rest was burning. Moreover, very ofien- 
sive and injurious gases are generated in this manner. 

There are, perhaps, in the maiority of school-houses, a pail for water, 
cup, and broom, ana a chair for the teacher. Some one or more of these 
are frequently wanting. I need hardl/ say every school-house should be 
supplied with them alL In addition to these, every school-house should 
be mrnished with the following articles : — 1. An evaporating dish for the 
stove, which should be supplied with clean pure water. 2. A thermom- 
eter, by which the temperature of the room may be regulated. 3. A 
clocK, by which the time of beginnmg and closing school, and conducting 
all its exercises, may be governed. 4. A shovel and tongs. 5. An ash- 
pail and ash-house. For want of these, much filth is frequently suffered 
to accumulate in and about the school-house, and not unfrequently the 
house itself takes fire and bums down. 6. A wood-house, well supplied 
with seasoned wood. 7. A well, with provisions not only for drinking, 
but for the cleanliness of pupils. 8. At last, though not least, in this con- 
nection, two privies, in the rear of the school-house, separated by a high 
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doso fence, one for the boys and the other for the girls. For want o. 
these indispensable appendages of civilization, the delicacy of childrea 
is frequently offended, and their morals corrupted. Nay, more, the un 
natural detention of the^ces. when nature calls for an evacuation, is fre- 
quently the foundation for cnronic diseases, and the principal cause of 
permanent ill health, residting not unfrequently in premature death. 

In architectural appearance, school-houses have more resembled bams, 
Eheds for cattle, or mechanic shops, than Temples of Science, — ^windows 
are broken — ^benches are mutilated — desks are cut up — ^wood is impro- 
vided — out buUdings are neglected — obscene images and vulgar deline- 
ations meet the eye without and within — the plastering is smoked and 
patched — the roof is so open as to let in a flood of water m a storm, suffi- 
cient to drown out a school, were not the floor equally open.'' 

We close this mass of testimony as to the deplorable condition of 
the common, or public school-houses in States where public instruc- 
tion has received the most attention, with an extract from a '* Report 
on School-houses published hy order of the Directors of the Essex 
County Teachers^ Association in 1833.** 

*' There is one subject more to which we must be permitted to refer. 
One in which the morsJs of the young are intimately connected, one in 
which parents, instructors, and scholars, should unite their eflforte to pro- 
duce a reform ; there should be nothing in or about school-houses, calcu- 
lated to defile the mind, corrupt the heart, or excite unholy and forbidden 
appetites ; yet Considering the various character of those brought together 
in our public schools, and considering also )iow inventive are corrupt 
minds, m exhibiting openly the defilement which reigns within, we do not 
know but we must expect that school-houses, as well as other public 
buildings, and even fences, will continue to bear occasional marks both of 
lust and profaneness. But we must confess that the generid apathj 
which apparently exists on this subject, does appear strange to us. It is 
a humbling fact^ that in many of these houses, there are highly indecent, 
profane, and Ubidinous meorks, images and expressions, some of which are 
spread out in broad characters on the walls, where they unavoidably 
meet the eyes of all who come into the house, or being on the outside, 
salute the traveler as he passes by, wounding the delicate, and annoying 
the moral sensibilities of the heart While there is still a much greater 
number in smaller character, upon the tables and seats of the students, 
and even in some instances, of tlie instructors, constantly before the eyes 
of those who happen to occupy them. How contaminating these must 
be, no one can be entirely insensible. And yet how unalarmed, or if not 
entirely unalarmed^ how little is the mind of community directed to the 
subject, and how little effort put forth to stey this fountain of corruption. 
We will mention as evidence of the public apathy, one house which we 
suppose is this day, it certainly was a few months since, defiled by images 
ana expressions of the kind referred to, spread out in open observation 
upon its walls, which are known to have been there for eight or ten 
years. In this building during all this time, the summer and winter 
schools have b^en kept ; here l£e district have held their business meet- 
ings; here frequently has been the singing-school; here, too, religious 
meetings have oflen been held ; here, too, me school committee, the fathers, 
mothers, and friends of the children, have come to witness the progress 
of their children in knowledge and virtue ; all of whom must have wit- 
nessed, and been ashamed of their defilement and yet no efiectual effort 
has been put forth to remove them. 
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The following views are eDgraved from " Daguerreotype Dkenesses '' of two 
cBstriot school-houses in Connecticut, a* they were in 1852, and in which 
schools were not taught, but ** kept according to /ato.'' Although a good work 
has been accomplished within their walls, in years which go back l^yond the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, they are now neither attractive without, or eon- 
venlent within. 





a GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

1. A location, healthy, accessible from all parts of the district; 
retired from the dust, noise, and danger of the highway-; at- 
tractive, from its choice of sun and shade, and commanding, in one 
or more directions, the cheap, yet priceless educating influences of 
fine scenery. , 

2. A site large enough to admit of a yard in front of the building, 
either common to the whole school or appropriated to greensward, 
flowers and shrubbery, and two yards in the rear, one for each sex, 
properly inclosed, and fitted up with rotary swings, and other means 
of recreation and exercise, and with privies, which a civilized people 
never neglect. 

3. Separate entrances to the school-room for each sex ; each en- 
trance distinct from the front door, and fitted up with scraper, mats, 
and old broom for the feet ; with hooks, shelves, &c., for hats, over- 
coats, over-shoes, and umbrellas ; with sink, pump, basin and towels, 
and with brooms and duster, and all the means and appliances 
necessary to secnre habits of order, neatness and cleanliness. 

4. School-room, in addition to the space required by aisles and 
the teacher's platform, sufficient to accommodate with a seat and 
desk, not only each scholar in the district who is in the habit of at- 
tending school, but all who may be entitled to attend ; with verge 
enough to receive the children of industrious, thoughtful, and reli- 
gious families, who are sure to be attracted to a district which is 
blessed with a good school-house and a good school. 

5. At least one spare room for recitation, library, and other uses, 
to every school-room, no matter how small the school may be. 

6. An arrangement of the windows, so as to secure one blank waS, 
and at the same time, the cheerfulness and warmth of the sunlight, at 
all times of the day, with arrangements to modify the same by blinds, 
shutters, or curtains. 

7. Apparatus for warming, by which a large quantity of pure air 
from outside of the building can be moderately heated, and intro- 
duced into the room without passing over a red-hot iron surface, and 
distributed equally to dififerent parts of the room. 

8. A cheap, simple, and efficient mode of ventilation, by which 
the air in every part of a school-room, which is constantly becoming 
vitiated by respiration, combustion, or other causes, may be constantly 
flowing out of the room, and its place filled by an adequate supply of 
fresh air drawn from a pure source, and admitted into the room at 
the right temperature, of the requisite degree of moisture, and without 
any perceptible current. 

9. A desk with at least two feet of top surface, and in no case for 
more than two pupils, inclined towards the front edge one inch in a 
foot, except two to three inches of the most distant portion, which 
should be level, and covered with cloth to prevent noise — fitted with 
an ink-pot (supplied with a lid and a pen-wiper,) and a slate, with a 
pencil-holder and a sponge attached, and supported by end-pieces or 
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Stanchions, curved so as to be convenient for sweeping, and to admit of 
easy access to the seat — these of varying heights for small and 
targe pupils, the front edge of each desk being from seven to nine 
inches (seven for the lowest and nine for the highest,) higher than 
the front edge of the seat or chair attached. 

10. A chair or bench for each pupil, and in no case for more than 
two, unless separated by an aisle, with a seat hollowed like an ordi- 
nary chair, and varying in height from ten to seventeen inches from 
the outer edge to the floor, so that each pupil, when properly seated, 
can rest his feet on the floor without the muscles of the thigh press- 
ing hard upon the front edge of the seat, and with a support for the 
muscles of the back, rising above the shoulder-blades. 

11. An arrangement of the seats and desks, so as to allow of an 
aisle or free passage of at least two feet around the room, and be- 
tween each range of seats for two scholars, 'and so as to bring each 
scholar under the supervision of the teacher. 

12. Arrangements for the teacher, such as a separate closet for 
his overcoat, d:c.,a desk for his papers, a library of books of reference, 
maps, apparatus, and all such instrumentalities by which his capa- 
cities for instruction may be made in the highest degree useful: 

13. Accommodations for a school library for consultation and cir- 
culation among the pupils, both at school and as a means of carrying 
on the work of self-education at their homes, in the field, or the work- 
shop, after they have left school. 

14. A design in good taste and fit proportion, in place of the 
wretched perversions pf architecture, which almost universally char- 
acterize the district school-houses of New England. 

15. While making suitable accommodation for the school, it will be 
a wise, and, all things considered, an economical investment, on the 
part of many districts, to provide apartments in the same building, or 
in its neighborhood, for the teacher and his family. This arrangement 
will give character and permanence to the oflice of teaching, and at 
the same time secure better supervision for the school-house and 
premises, and more attention to the manners of the pupils out of 
school. Provision for the' residence of the teacher, and not un- 
frequently a garden for his cultivation, is made in connection with the 
parochial schools in Scotland, and with the first class of public schools 
in Germany. 

1 6. Whenever practicable, the privies should be disconnected from 
the play-ground, and be approached from a covered walk. Perfect 
seclusion, neatness and propriety should be strictly observed in re- 
lation to them. 

17. A shed, or covered walk, or the basement story paved under 
feet, and open for free circulation of air for the boys, and an upper 
room with the floor deafened and properly supported for calisthenic 
exercises for the girls, is a desirable appendage to every school 



m. PLANS OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

In detenmning the details of construction and arrangement for a 
Bcliool-house, due regard must, of course, be had to the varying cir- 
cumstances of country and city, of a large and a small numbner of 
scholars, of schools of different grades, and of different systems of 
instruction. 

1. In by far the largest number of country districts as they are 
now situated, there will be but one school-room, with a smaller room 
for recitations and other purposes needed. This must be arranged 
and fitted up for scholars of all ages, for the varying circumstances of 
a summer and of a winter school, and for other purposes, religious 
and secular, than those of a school, and in every particular of con- 
struction and arrangement, the closest economy of material and labor 
must be studied. A union of two or more districts for the purpose of 
maintaining in each a school for the younger children, and in the 
center of the associated districts a school for the older children of all 
or, what would be better, a consolidation of two or more districts into 
one, for these and all other school purposes, would do away with the 
almost insuperable difficulties which now exist in country districts, 
in the way of comfortable and attractive school-houses, as well as of 
thoroughly governed and instructed schools. 

2. In small villages, or populous country districts, at least two 
school-rooms should be provided, and as there will be other places for 
public meetings of various kinds, each room should be appropriated 
and fitted up. exclusively for the use of the younger or the older 
pupils. It is better, on many accounts, to have two schools on the 
same floor, than one above the other. 

3. In large villages and cities, a better classification of the schools 
can be adopted, and, of course, more completeness can be given to 
the construction and arrangement of the buildings and rooms appro- 
priated to each grade of schools. This classification should embrace 
at least three grades — ^viz. Primary, with an infant department ; Sec- 
ondary, or Grammar ; Superior, or High Schools. In manufacturing 
villages, and in certain sections of large cities, regularly organized 
Infant Schools should be established and devoted mainly to the cul- 
ture of the morals, manners, language and health of very young 
children. 

4. The arrangement as to supervision, instruction and recitations, 
must have reference to the size of the school ; the number of teachers 
and assistants ; the general organization of the school, whether in 
one room for study, and separate class rooms for recitation, or^ the 
several classes in distinct rooms under appropriate teachers^ each 
teacher having specified studies ; and the method of instruction pur- 
sued, whether the mutual, simultaneous, or mixed. 

Since the year 1830, and especially since 1838, much ingenuity 
has been expended by practical teachers and architects, in devising 
and perfecting plans of school-houses, with all the details of con- 
struction and fixtures, modified to suit the varied circumstances enu- 
merated above, specimens of which, with explanations and descrip- 
tions, will be here given. 
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Plans of School-Houses with one School-rooh. 

The largest number of school-houses Y'hich are erected with but 
one school-room, are intended for District, or for Primary Schools. 

District School. 

By a District School, in this connection, is understood a public 
school open to all the children of the district, of both sexes, and of 
the school age recognized by the practice of the district, or the regu- 
lations of the school committee of the town to which such district 
belongs. It is an unclassified school, and is taught in one apartment, 
by one teacher, usually without any assistance even from older pupils 
of the school. It varies in the character of its scholars, and its 
methods of instruction, from summer to winter, and from winter to 
summer. In summer, the younger children and classes in the ele- 
mentary studies predominate, and in the winter the older pupils, and 
classes in the more advanced studies, whilst some of both extremes, 
as to age and studies, are to be found in both the winter and summer 
session of the district school. This variety of ages and studies, and 
consequent variety of classes, increased by the irregularity of at- 
tendance, is not only a serious hinderance to the proper arrangement, 
instruction and government of the school, but presents almost insu- 
perable obstacles to the appropriate construction and furniture of the 
school-house, which is too oflen erected on the smallest possible 
scale of size and expense. A vast amount of physical suffering and 
discomfort to the pupils is the necessary result of crowding the older 
and younger pupils into a small apartment, without seats and furniture 
appropriate to either, and especially when no precaution has been 
taken to adapt the supply and arrangements of seats and desks ac- 
cording to the varying circumstances of the same school in winter 
and summer. In every district, or unclassified school, the school- 
room should be fitted up with seats and desks for the older and 
younger pupils, sufficient to accommodate the maximum attendance of 
each class of scholars at any season of the year. And if this cannot 
be effected, and only a sufficient number of seats can be secured to 
accommodate the highest number of both sexes in attendance at any 
one time, then in winter the seats and desks for the smaller children 
should be removed to the attic, and their place supplied by additional 
seats and desks for the older pupils ; and in summer this arrange- 
ment should be reversed. 



Primary Schools. 

By a Primary School, m our American School Systems, is under- 
stood, not generally an Elementary School, embracing a course of 
instruction for the great mass of the children of the community 
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under fourteen years of age — ^but specifically, that class or grade of 
schools which receive only the youngest pupils, and those least 
advanced in their studies. 

Any scheme of school organization will be imperfect which does 
not include special arrangements for the systematic training and in- 
struction of very young children, especially in all cities, manufactur- 
ing villages, and large neighborhoods. Among the population of 
such places, many parents are sure to be found, who, for want of 
intelligence or leisure, of constancy and patience, are unfitted to 
watch the first blossoming of the souls of their children, and to train 
them to good physical habits, virtuous impulses, and quick and accu- 
rate observations ; to cleanliness, obedience, openness, mutual kind- 
liness, piety, and all the virtues which wise and far-seeing parents 
desire for their offspring. The general result of the home training 
of the children of such parents, is the neglect of all moral culture 
when such culture is most valuable ; and the acquisition of manners, 
personal habits, and language, which the best school training at a 
later period of life can with difficulty correct or eradicate. To meet 
the wants of this class of children, Halls of Refuge and Infant 
Schools were originally instituted by Oberlin, Owen, and Wilderspin, 
and now constitute under these names, or the names of Primary 
Schools, or Primary Departments, a most important branch of ele- 
mentary education, whether sustained by individual charity, or as 
part of the organization of public instruction. 

No one at all acquainted with the history of education in this 
country, can doubt that the establishment of the Primary School for 
children under six years of age, in Boston, in 1818, as a distinct 
grade ot' schools, with the modifications which it has since re- 
ceived there, and elsewhere, from the principles and methods of 
the Infant School system, has led to most important improvements in 
the quality and quantity of instruction in our public schools, and the 
sooner a Primary School properly organized, furnished and man- 
aged, can be established in every large neighborhood, and especially 
in the " infected districts" of cities and manufacturing villages, the 
more rapid and more thorough will be the progress of education. 

Location, Yakd, and Plat Ground. 

The site or location of a school-house should be quiet, retired, 
accessible, attractive, and in all respects healthy. To secure these 
conditions, no reasonable expense should be spared — ^for a house 
thus situated promotes in many ways the highest objects for which 
a school is instituted. 

Noisy and dusty thoroughfares, and the vicinity of places of idle 
and vicious resort, as well as bleak plains, unsheltered hill tops, 
and stagnant marshes, should all be avoided, bo matter how cen- . 
tml, accessible, or cheap the land may be. 

In a city or village, a rear lot, with access from two or more 
streets, will not only be more economical, quiet and safe, but will 
secure, at the same cost as a narrow front lot, the advantages of a 
spacious play ground, and admit of the adornments of flower plats, 
shrubbery, and trees. 
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, In the country, and in small viUageSy there will be no difficiiltj, 
to a liberal and enlightened community or committee, in procuring 

' a spacious lot, attractive from its choice of sun and shade^ of trees 
and flowers, and commanding, in one or more directions, the cheap 
yet priceless educating influences of fine scenery. 

In city or country, a site should be provided, large enough to 
admit of a yard in front of the building, either common to tha 
whole school, or appropriated to greensward, flowers, and shrub- 
bery, and two jards in the rear, one for each sex. properly graded^ 
inclosed, and fitted up with apparatus for recreation and exercise 
in all states of the weather, and with privies, which a civilized people 
never forgets, and in respect to which the most perfect seclusion^ 
neatness, and propriety should be enforced. 

The extent to M'hich faciUties for gymnastic and calisthenic ex- 

' ercises shall be introduced into the play-ground, must be deter- 
mined by the circumstances of the school, and mainly by the place 
which they are to occupy as part of the physical education of the 
pupils. For purposes of recreation, except in the simplest and 
cheapest form, and for very young children, and at all times under 
the direction and supervision of the teacher, who should be spe- 
cially trained to superintend the exercises and amusements of the 
play ground, this apparatus has not much value. When pursued 
at all times, without system, without reference to age, or strength, 
or the purposes intended, without direction, from day to day for a 
whole teim, the exercises become wearisome, the apparatus is 
abused, and serious accidents not unfrequently occur. But when 
gymnastics can be taught and practiced as a regular branch of 
education — when the more diflacult fetes of activity, strength, and 
endurance, are attained by elementary trials of various sorts, gradu- 
ated to the age and constitution of each pupil, and so alternated 
as to keep the interest constantly alive — when walking exercises 
in the field, or to remarkable places, and even ordinary spots, are 
occasionally substituted for the military drill, and running, leaping,* 
vaulting, balancing, climbing, and lifting, in the gymnasium — 
when the incidental acquisition of the moral habits of cleanliness 
in person, neatness in dress^ punctuality, promptitude, and obedi- 
ence, is made a matter of even greater importance than the direct 
result of muscular development, an erect and graceful carriage, a 
firm and regular step, which are the direct objects of these exer- 
cises — then, they are truly valuable, and every facility for their in- 
troduction should be provided in the play ground. Whenever in- 
produced, the machines and instruments should be constructed of 
the best material and by the best workmen, for life and limb musi 
not be endangered to save expense in these respects. 

The following cuts and description may be useful to an ingeni- 
ous carpenter, who can not consult a systematic treatise on gym* 
nasties.* The cut which follows, of a play*ground for an infant^ 
or primary school, is copied from Wilderspin'e Early Education. 
We should prefer to see a female teacher presiding over the scene. 

* See IN8TRX7CT10N8 IN Gymnabtios. Containing a full description of more than eight ban* 
dred exerciwa, and illustrated by five hundred encraTinoi, Bj J. E. D'AUbnce, late pro* 
ft«iior Of Gymnastics in the Military Bchool in St. Peterabar£b. aud bi Paris. Mew York: 
George F. Kesbit & Co., WaU street. 186L ^ 
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The hoQBe. should stand in a dry and airy aitoation, lai]Ke enough to aDow 
a Bpacioua play ground. No pains should be spared on this princi|nl and par* 
amount department of a proper infant school. The more extensiTC the 
fround may be, the better ; but the smallest size for 800 children ought to be 
100 feet in length, by at least 60 in breadth. It should be walled rooDd« not 
so much to preyent the children from straying, as to exclude intruders upon 
them, while at play : for this purpose, a wall or close pKaling, not lower tnaa 
six feet high, will be found sufficient. With the exception of a flower border, 
from four to six feet broad all round, lay the whole ground, after leyeling and 
draining it thoroughly, with small binding grayel. which must be always kept 
in repair, and well swept of loose stones. Watch the grayel, and preyent the 
children making holes in it to form pools in wet weather ; dress the flower 
border, and keep it always neat ; stock it well with flowers and shrubs, and 
make it as gay and beautiful as possible. Train on the walls cherry and other 
fruit trees and currant bushes ; place some ornaments and tasteful decon^ 
tions in different parts of the border — as a honeysuckle bower, &c., and sepa- 
rate the dressed ground from the grayeled area by a border of strawberry 
plants, which may be protected from the feet of the children by a skirting m 
wood on the outside, three inches high, and painted green, all round the 
ground. Something eyen approaching to eleeance in the dressing and decking 
of the playground, will afibrd a lesson whicn may contribute to refinement 
and comfort for life. It will lead not only to clean and comfortable dwellinga| 
but to a taste for decoration and beauty, which will tend mainly to expel 
coarseness, discomfort, dirt, and yice, from the economy of the humbler 
classes. 

For the excellent and safe exercise afforded by the Rotary Swing, erect, at 
the distance of thirty feet from each other, two posts or masts, from sizteea 
to eighteen feet high aboye the ground ; nine incnes diameter at the foot, di- 
minishing to seyen and a 
half at top ; of rood well- 
seasoned, hard timber; 
charred with fire, about 
three feet under ground, 
fixed in sleepers, ana 
bound at top with a strong 
iron hoop. In the mid- 
dle of the top of the post 
is sunk perpendicularly 
a cylindrical hole, ten 
inches deep, and two 
inches in diameter, made 
strong by an iron ring 
two inches broad within 
the top, and by a piece of 
iron an inch thick to fill 
up the bottom, tightly 
fixed in. A strong piyot 
of iron, of diameter to 
turn easily in the socket 
described, but with as 
little lateral play as pos- 
sible, is placed yertically 
in the hole, its upper end 
standing 4 inches aboye 
it On this piyot, as an 
axle, and close to the 
top of the post, but so as 
to turn easily, is fixed a 
wheel of iron, twenty- 
four inches diameter, 
strengthened by fo^u 
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spokes, something like a common roastinff-jack wheel, but a Utdfi larger. The 
nm ehoold be flat, two inches broad, and half an inch thick. In this rim are 
six holes or eyes, in which rivet six strong iron hooks, node to lum in the 
holeSf to prevent the rope from twisting* To these hooks are fixed six well- 
chosen ropes, an inch diameter, and each reaching down to within two feet of 
the ground, having half-a-do2en knots, or small wooden balls, fixed with nails, 
a foot from each other, beginning at the lower extremity^ and ascending to 
six feet from the ground. A tin cap. like a lamp cover, is placed on the top 
of the whole machine, fixed to the prolongation or the pivot, and a little larger 
than the wheel, to protect it from wet. To this, or to the wheel itself, a tew 
waggoners* bells appended, would have a cheerful effect on the children. 
The operation of this swine must, from the annexed cut, be obvious. Four, 
or even six children, lay hdd of a rope each, as high as they can reach, and, 
starting at the same instant, run a few steps in the circle, then suspend them- 
selves by their hands, drop their feet and run again when fresh impulse is 
wanted ; afain swine round, and so on. A child of three or four years old, 
will oflen fly severad times round the circle without touching the ground. 
There is not a muscle in the body which is not thus exercised ; and to render 
the exercise equal to both halves of the body, it is important that, after sever- 
al rounds in one direction, the party should stop, change the hands, and go 
round in the opposite direction. To prevent fatigue, and to equalize the ex- 
ercise among tne pupils, the rule should be, that each six pupils should have 
thirty or forty rounds, and resign the ropes to six more, who have counted 
the rotations. 

T0V8 being discarded as of no use, or real pleasure, the onlv plaything of 
the playground consists of bricks for building, made of wood, four inches by 
two and one and a-half. Some hundreds of these, very equally made, should 
be kept in a large box in a corner of the ffround, as the quieter children delieht 
to build houses and castles with them ; the condition, however, alwavs to be, 
that they shall correctly and conscientiously replace in the box the rail com- 
plement or tale of brickB they take out ; in which rule, too, there is more than 
one lesson. 

In a comer of the plavground, concealed by shrubbery, are two water clos- 
ets for the children, with six or eight seats in each ; that for the boys is sepa- 
rate from, and entered by, a diflferent passage from that for the girls. Sup- 
ply the closets well with water, which, from a cistern at the upper end, shul 
run along with a slope nnder all the seats, into a sewer, or a pit in the ground. 
See that the closets are in no way misused, or abused. The eye of the teach- 
er and mistress should oflen be here, for the sake both of cleanliness and 
delicacy. Mr. Wilderspin recommends the closets being built adjoining the 
small class-room, with small anertures for the teacher's eye in the class-room 
wall, covered with a spring lid, and commanding the range of the place. 
There is nothing in which children, especially in the humbler ranks, require 
more training. 

The annexed cut 
represents an infant 
school-room, modi- 
fied in a few unim- 
portant particulars, 
from the ground plan 
recommended by 
Mr. Wilderspin in 
hiB*' Early Educa- 
tion^^ published in 
1840. The original 
plan embraces a 
dwelling for the 

teacher s family, and two school-rooms, one for the boys and the other for the 
girls, each school having a gallery, class-room, and playground. The school- 
room is about 60 feet long by 38 wide, and the class-rooms each 13 ft. by 10. 
D. Desks and Seats. 6. Gallery, capable of accommodating 100 childzen. 
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The chief requisites in an infant-school play-ffronnd are the following : 
A Climbing Stand ; a Horizontal Bar ; Parallel Bars ; Wooden Swings ; a 
Doobie Inclined Plane. 

The Climbing Stand consists essentially 
of a frame-work of poles, which support ropes 
for climbing. One of the most simple and 
economical is made of two ordinary scaffold 
poles, planed smooth and painted, which sup- 
port a transverse beam having hooks, to 
which the ropes are attached. 

The dimensions may be as follows : Length 
of perpendicular poles, 15 feet, of which 4 
feet are sunk in the ground ; circumference 
of poles at the surface of the ground, 14 
inches ; length of transverse beam at top, 9 
feet. To this beam are attached, by screw- 
ing in, two iron hooks, which support the 
ropes ; these are 1 h inches in diameter, to 
afford a firm grasp to the hand. In order 
that the ropes ma.^ not wear through where attached to the hooks, they are 
spliced round an iron rinff, which is grooved on the outer surface to give & 
firmer hold to the rope. Both the ropes should be attached to the bottom of 
the poles so as to hang loosely : if not fastened at the bottom, the children 
use them as swings while clinging to them, and are apt to injure themselves 
by falling, or others by coming violently in contact with them. 

No apparatus is more advantageous : it is economical in its erection, and 
not liable to get out of order ; it affords exercise to a number of children at 
the same time, a succession being constantly engaged in climbing and de- 
scending the ropes and poles ; the muscular exertion is not violent, but 
- decidedly beneficial, expanding the chest, and giving power and freedom of 
motion to the arms. This exercise i« also quite free from danger, the chil- 
dren never advancing higher up the ropes than they feel themselves secure. 
During the seven vears the Home and Colonial Infant-school has been 
estabUshed, 200 children have been the average attendance, but no accidents 
have occurred from the use of the climbing-stand. 

The Horizontal Bar consists of a wooden bar formed of beech, red deal, 
or some other tough wood not apt to splinter or warp, about three inches in 
diameter, and usually six feet long, turned or planed round and smooth, in 
order that the hands may not be bustered by the friction. 

Every play-ground should possess two or three of these useful additions ; 
one 6 feet from the ground, another 6 feet, and a third 4 feet high, — each one 
being supported and fixed firmly by a post at both ends. Or they may be 
arranged so that four posts will support the three bars. The exercises per^ 
formed on t^e horizontal bars consist in the child remaining suspended by 
the arms and hands ; in drawing the body up so as to look over the bar sot- 
eral times in succession ; in traversing from one end of the bar to the other 
(suspended by the hands,) both backwards and forwards ; in swinging tho 
body whilst suspended from the bar. 
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The Par€dlel Bar consists of two bars 
nlaced parallel with one another, each being 
from 6 to 8 feet long, 4 inches deep by 9 
inches wide, with the corners rounaed off. 
The posts that sapport these bars in their po- 
ntion should be 18 inches apart. The bars 
shoold project four inches beyond the post. 
Two sets of parallel bars are advantageous, one being 3 feet 9 inches high 
for the younger children, the other 4 feet high for the elder. 

The exercises on these bars consist in supporting the body on the arms, 
one hand resting on each bar, and by moving each hand alternately, proceed- 
ing forwards and backwards along the bars ; in swinging the body between 
the arms ; and in springing over tne bar on each side, both backwards and 
forwards. 

The Wooden Springs afford a kind of exercise extremely popular with 
the younger children, who are not sufficiently active to take part in the other 
exercises. Each swing consists of twodistmct parts : 1. A piece of 3-inch 
deal, 1 foot wide and 3 feet long, one end of which is sunk firmly in the 
ground, the other projecting 18 inches above the surface. At each edge of 
this niece is screwed on an iron plate, with an eve to receive the iron pivot 
on which the upper piece works. The upper, or horizontal piece, is made of 
S-inch plank, 1 foot wide and 13 feet long. At each end ot this piece three 
handles, formed of li-inch deal, are strongly mortised in, 1 foot apart, thus 
forming seats for three children at each end. Between the handles the 
plank should be rounded at the edees, so as to form an easy seat. At the 
under surface of each end a small block of wood is fixed, to prevent the 
plank wearing by striking the ground. 

The above directions should be adhered to. If the support be made lower, 
the motion of the swing is much lessened ; if the pJank oe made shorter, or 
the support higher, the swing approaches too nearly to the perpendicular, 
and serious accidents may ensue from the children being thrown violently 
from the seats. The whole should be made as stout as recommended, other- 
wise it is apt to break from the violent action. 




The Double Inclined Plane is adapted more especially for the younger chil- 
dren. It consists merely of a support of two-inch deal, 1 foot wide, and pro- 
jecting 3 feet from the ground. On this is laid the ends of two planks, each 
13 feet long, 1 foot wide, and U inch in thickness. On the upper surface of 
each plank may be nailed, at intervals of eight or ten inches, small cross- 
pieces, to prevent the feet slipping. 




The use of the inclined plane is, that by ascending and descending it, chil- 
dren acouire a facility in balancing themselves. The exercise is beneficial, 
as it calls into action the muscles of the legs and even of the body. It also 
fnmishes an excellent situation to jump from, as the children can themselves 
Tarv the height of the leap at pleasure. 

The general use of aU tnese various exercises is, that the different muscles 
of the body may be strengthened, and the children thus fitted for a future life 
of labor, and better prepared to escape in case of accidents 



I^g SCHOOL ARCHITBCTIJRX. 

In addition to ihese rimple appliances of the playgroand, and whioh are particu- 
larly adapted to young children, there are a variety of gymnastic machines or 
apparatus, designed for the systematic exercise of the entire phywoal organization 
of scholars, some of whioh it would be desirable to proride in some aheltered 
position of the yard, in all city schools, but whioh should be accessible only under 
strict regulations, and the instructions of a well-trained master. As an illustra- 
tion both of the machines and their arranffement, we gire below engravings of 
the ground plan and principal machines of uie gymnasium attached to the Collegi- 
ate and Commercial Institote— a private school of the highest grade of William 
H. Russell, of New Haven — ^which has the best appamtus which has fallen under 
our observation in this country. 

In the large cut. there will be observed a partition running across the building 
near the stove and staircase W. This marks tiie limit of a boarded platform at 
this end, upon which arrangements may be made for a dressing-room, or at least 
for clothes pegs. 

As the letters upon the cuts of single machines designate the same noachinea in 
the larger engravmg, the descriptions whioh we will give of them will i4»ply to 
both. 

"Die wooden horse, J., is a log, which may be, if preferred, rudely fiuhioned 
like a horse's body, and is set upon four legs, about breast high. Two 




pieces, which do not appear in the out, should be set transversely in the plaoea of 
the pommel and cantle of the saddle, raised high enough to allow of being w^ 
grasped by the hand, and rounded over the top. The exercises upon this ma- 
chine are leaps and vaulting with the help of the hands, which are set upon Uia 
above cross-pieces, or on various parts of the machine. B, is a opring-board ; an 
elastic plank raised upon blocks at the ends, to assist the spring. It is, however, 
donbtftil whether such aids are desirable, for they do not habituate the pupil to 
the unyielding surfiice from which leaps most generally be taken. The wooden 
horse exeroises give elasticity and spring to the frames and are useful to riders. 

C, is a olanting ladder, and D, a horizontal one. The exeroises upon Uieae 
oonaist in hanging upon or under them, and paasmg (rom one end to Uie other, 




oy means of the hands alone, in various ways, and are intended to strengthen the 
gripe, the arms, and the shoulders. The slanting ladder may run at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees, from a base about four feet high, to an altitude aa great, 
as la ooDvenient 
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EjiMA pair ofporalUl hart, both horbantal and alanting. The ezorobea upon 
ihia machine widen the Bhonlden, open the ohest, and atrengthen tiiat and Ihm 
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dionldera. Tliey are lomewhat difiiciilt, but ezoeedingrly atrengthening. Tha 
bars are larse enough to grasp, say two and a half inchca in thickneae by threa 
and a half deep, set upon strong uprights, so framed that the uprights at thdr 
insertion do not extend beyond the bars. About five feet is a proper height fat 
the upper side of the bars. 

F, 10 a jMtr 0/ inclintd ropety with their sliding-boxes. The windlaaa at Y, with 
A atonft ratchet, is used (0 keep the ropes strained tight This machine is not 




V817 naeftil ; the principal operation to be performed upon it being to pot tlia 
■UdiDg-bozes under the arms, and progress up the ropes by swinging the body. 




The machines marked O^ if, /, JT, O, e, d^ and e, are fixed between timbers 
and crofis-pieces, whose plnccs are shown by dotted lines, and the ground. O^ (7, 
are the weight: They run in wooden tubes, and are suspended upon ropes, at 
the other end of which are rings for handles, seen hanging down in the euL 
These are used to exercise the arms ; and the exercisers upon them are capable 
of rapidly developing the muscles of the fore arm, upper arm, shoulder and chest 
They are performed by drawing or pushing out the weights with the fingers, handa, 
or fSset, in various poaitiona. K, is a tlaniing ladder^ such aa was above described. 
/• is a double running rope, running over two shcavea set in a croas-pieoe npoii 
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Aa thnben overbeod, and with a stout wooden handle, hung by the middle, at 
each end ; so that theae handles hang loose, perhaps six feet apart, and five or six 
feet from the ground. Two persons, of nearly equal weight, are best fitted to use 
this machine. One jumps up a few inches, while the other weighs down upon 
his end of the rope so as to keep it strained tight ; and as the first comes down 
again, the second jumps in his turn ; the motion being increased, if desired, until 
the jumps carry me hahds up to the timber overhead, and the lower of the two 
pupils crouches down to the ground. JT, is a single and double vanlting bar. 
The bars are movable in slips in the uprights, and are set at any desired height 
by iron pegs running in holes in the uprignts and through the bars. The bars, 
either alone or together, are used for performing jumps from the ground, with 
the hands on the bar, and for various other exercises with the feet off" the ground. 
The vaulting exercises strengthen the lower limbs and give elasticity; the re-, 
maining ones are chiefly calculated, as indeed are the majority of the apparatus 
exercises, to strengthen the body above the waist, and the arms. O, is a trape- 
jnum or bar-swing ; a hard-wood cross-bar, hung by two ropes, and which should 
be about five and a half or six feet from the ground. The trapezium exercises 
are numerous, and consist of jumping, swinging, and turning, in many ways. 




02 tCHOOL ARCHITBCnJBB. 

They are not very diffioolt, and quite pleasant to perform. «, «, are two vpMd 
topes for climbing, and tf is a perpendicular pole for the same purpose. Tliese 
should be as high as the building arrangements will allow. 0, 0, are uprt^^t poles, 
with pegs m &em fitting loosely into holes. These poles are to be olunbed by 
taking a peg in each hand and setting them one after another into the holes. At 
6, in the large cut, are two upright poles at about the width of the shoulders apart. 
These may be used for climbing, and for exercising the chest, by holding tba 
poles, one in each hand, nearly shoulder high, and pushing the head and uioal- 
ders through between them. P, is a wide spring-board for jumping forward. 
12, is a rope swing. i9, is a pair of tron ringt^ hung upon single ropes from a bar 
overhead, about as high as tiie trapezium ; and the exercises upon them are of 
the same character, though more varied, difficult, and pleasant They demand 
and develope great quickness, and strength of arm and chest, and, if practiced with 
care, are among the most useful of the gymnastic exercises. 

T, is a spring-beam set firmly into the wall, and resting upon a fulcrum a short 
distance from it, so as to furnish considerable elastic force. It is used for perpen- 
dicular jumping. 

U^ is Ajlying-machine or rotary-awing ^ which is described on page 86. 

F, is a movable leaping-etand^ for standing or running jumps. It oonsists of 
two light uprights, set in heavy bases, so as to stand firmly, and with a row of 
holes, an inch or two apart, at corresponding heights in each. Pegs fit into these, 
over which, at any desired height, may be hung a string with a weight of about 
five pounds at each end. By this means all danger of catching the feet in jomp- 
ing is avoided, as a light touch throws the string off the pegs. 




X, (which does not appear on the large out) is a horizontal beam ; a stoat 
square stick of hard wood about twenty feet long, with tenons at each end, 
running in slits in the uprighti. Iron pins pass through the npriffhtSjand through 
holes in the tenons, and hold the beam at any height desirea. ^fhe uprights 
may stand about four feet above the sur&ce of the ground, and the holes in them 
may be three inches apart The beam should be not less than four inches square. 
This machine is used for various leg exercises, which are of considerable value. 

Exercises in marching, military drill, walking, and running, should be combined 
with the apparatus exercises, as these latter generally serve as to strengthen 
and develope the body and arms more than the legs. Mr. Russell has found a 
most healthy and valuable disciplinary influence in the military drill constantly 
practiced by his pupils. It gives them promptness, an upright and graceful car- 
riage, and habits of regularity and quick obedience. They exercise with cadet 
muskets, which are stored in a small loft in one end of the gymnasium, and are 
organized into a very neat uniform company. 

All gymnastic apparatus should be made of the best materials and put together 
in the best manner, in order to withstand the great strain to which it is subject, 
and to prevent accidents from breaking. Most or all of the uprights should be 
strongly framed, and braced into mud-sills at least two feet under ground. No 
exercises should be ordinarily allowed in the gymnasium, except in the presence 
and under the directions of a competent and^ reliable teacher. The exercises 
should bo reduced to a regular and progressive system, and should be performed 
with as much regularity and care as those of the school recitatrans ; according to 
the instructor's directions, and by no means according to the caprice of the pupils. 
This precaution will almost certainly prevent the accidents whose occurrence is so 
often used as an argument against gymnastics, and ill-directed e^rts to perform 
the harder exercises before the easier are mastered *, it will likewise insure a 
proper amount of drilling thorough acquisition, and the utmost pleasure and adp 
vantage to the pupils. 
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Every school-bouse sbonld be provided with a room, where the pupils 
can resort, before and afler school and daring recess, in unpleasant 
weather ; with a shed, or other suitable place for fuel, which should be 
supplied of the best quality, in due season, and in the right condition for 
use ; with a well, or other mode of furnishing pure water ; and with a 
bell, large enough to be heard over the district from which the school is 
gathered. 

No department of school architecture among us requires such imme- 
diate and careful attention as the arrangement and construction of pri- 
yies. In none is there now such niggardly economy, or outrageous dis- 
regard to health, modesty, and morals, practiced. Over this portion of 
the school premises the most perfect neatness, seclusion, order, and pro^ 
priety should be enforced, and every thing calculated to defile the 
mind, or wound the delicacy or modesty of the most sensitive should be 
imraediatly removed, and any vulgarity in respect to it, on the part of 
the pupils, should receive attention in private, and be made a matter of 
parental advice and co-orporation. Neglect in this particular, on the part 
of the community, in providing suitable buildings and premises, or oi the 
teacher, in enforcing proper regulations, has been followed with the most 
disastrous results to the health and happiness of thousands of pupils. 

There should be one provided for each sex, widely separated from 
each other — inclosed from the general play ground,^and accessible by 
a covered walk, and, if practicable, from the basement, or clothes-room 
appropriated to each sex, and kept locked, except during school-hours. 
They should be ventilated, and frequently and thoroughly cleansed. 
Where water closets can be introduced, it will be a wise economy to 
adopt them. The following plan is copied from ^' Richsmi-s School- 
Builder^s Guide," 





A — Cron leotions, withoat the end wall and ontance. 

m — ^Tbe seat, with water channel to the level of the floor. At the haok and 
front of a, dipping 1 inch into the water, is a Valentia date, 1 inch thiek. The 
ohannel, althoagh here drawn angular, would be better of an oval form. 

b — ^The level of floor. 

B — ^Longitudinal section. 

C — Cistern, supplied by ball tap, with sliding valve to lift and flush the chan- 
nel G. 

E — (With line above) a sloping Valentia slate, l| feet high, to form urinal, dip- 
ping 1 inch mto the water. 

u — ^A sliding valve to lift and let oflf water. 

m — An inclined trouffh or drain to carry off water when the ohannel is flushed 
bf opening valves c and n. 

d-^An escape pipe, bent to form a trap at d, fixed at the level of the floor, 
behind the girt in the corner of B, to carry off superfluous water. 

The valves, at e, and fi, being opened every evening, or more firequently, will 
thoroughly cleanse the channel ; and the valve at n being first shut, the ohannel 
6 may bo filled before c is ckoed. 
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1, Plans of School-houses rbcomhenoed by practical 
Teachers and Educators. 

Plak, &c. recommixded bt Dr. Alcott, and bt the Americak htm 

TUTE OF InSTRUCTIOK. 

In 1830 the American Institute of Instruction offered a premium for the 
best Essay *' On the Construction of School-houses^^^ which was awarded in 
Auff. 1831, to Dr. William A. Alcott, of Hartford. The Prize Essay* was 
published in the proceedines of the Institute of the same year, together with 
a *' Plan for a Village School-house" de?ised by a Committee of the Direc- 
tors of the Institute. 

The plan of the school-room recommended by Dr. Alcott, although less 
complete in some of its details, is substantially the same as that recommended 
by Mr. Mann, and can be easily understood by reference to the cut of the 
latter on the opposite page. The room, to accommodate 56 pupils each, with 
a separate seat and desk, and from 8 to 16 small children with seats for two, 
should be 40 ft. long by 30 wide. The teacher^s platform occupies the north 
end of the room, towards which all the scholars face when in their seats. 
Each scholar is provided with a seat and desk, (each d ft. by 14 inches,) the 
front of one desk constituting the back of the seat beyond. The top of the 
desk is level, with a box and fid for books, &c. The aisles on each side of the 
room, are 3 feet wide, and those between each range of seats and desk is 18 
inches. A place for recitation 8 feet wide extends across the whole width of 
the room, in the rear, with movable blackboards. The room can be warmed 
by stove, placed as in the cut referred to, or bv air heated by furnace or stove 
in the basement. The room is ventilated by openings in the ceiling. A 
thermometer, library, museum, &c., are to be furnished. 

In the " Plan for a village School-house^''^ the school-room is 48 ft. long by 
35 wide, to accommodate eighty scholars with separate seats. The details 
of the arrangements are nearly the same as were at that <iate recommended 
for schools on the Lancasterian plan, and as are now recommended by the 
British and Foreign School Society — except that the floor of the room is 
level, and the seats are provided with backs. In the explanations aeeompsnv- 
iiig the plan, the Directors recommend, that in villages and populous neign- 
borhoods, the children be classified according to age and attainment into a 
series of schools, and that appropriate rooms for each school be provided. 

Plan becommendkd by Horace Mann. 

In 1838, Mr. Mann submitted a Report on School-houses, snpplementaiTto 
his ^' First Annual Report as Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation,'* which discusses the whole subject of school architecture with great 
fulness and ability. This document may be found entire in the Massachu- 
setts Common School Journal, Vol 1., and nearly so, in the Connecticut 
Common School Journal, Vol. 1., and the New York District School Jouma). 
Vol. 3. It fixed public attention on the defects of these edifices, and has led 
to extensive improvement all over that Commonwealth. During the five 
years immediately following its publication, over $516,000 were expended in 
the construction of 405 new houses, including land, fixtures, &c., and over 
$118,000. in the substantial repairs of 439 more. The larger portion of the 
first sum nas been expended in the cities and large villages in the eastern part 
of the state, where may now be seen specimens of the best school-houses, and 
the best schools, in our country. The following plan embodies substan- 
tially the views submitted by Mr. Mann, in his Report. 

•This Essay of Dr. Alcott was the pioneer paUieation on this subject. It was fol- 
lowed in 1833 liy a " Rewrt on School-housea*' prepared by the Rev. G. B. Perry, aqd 
published by the Essex Countv Teacher's Association. This last is a searching and 
vigorous exDosition of the evils resulting from the defective construction, and arraogt 
Dents of school-houses, as they were at that dale almost universally found. 
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A. Represents the teacher's desk. B B. Teacher's platform, from 1 to 2 ft. in heicht. 
C. Step for ascending the platform. L L, Cases for books, apparatus, cabinet, Jco. 
H. Pupils' single desks, 2 ft. by 18 inches. M. Pupiki' seat, 1 A. by 20 inches. 7. Aisles, 
1 ft. 6 inches in width. D. Place for stove, if one be used. E. Room for recitation, for 
Tetiring in case of sudden indisposition, for interview with parents, when necessanr, &a 
it may also be used for the library, &c. F F F F F. Doors into the boys' and girls' 
entries — from the entries into the school-room, and from the school-room into the recita- 
tion room. O G O O, Windows. The windows on the sides are not lettered. 

For section of seat and desk constructed after Mr. Mann's 
plan, see p. 47. To avoid the necessity of fitting up the 
tame school-room for old and young, and the inefficiency of 
tach country schools as we now have, Mr. Mann proposed 
in this Report a union, for instance of four districts which 
did not cover more than fo\ir miles square, and the erection 
of four primary school-houses, (a a a a) for the younger chil- 
dren of each district, to be tau|ht bv female teachers, and 
one central or high school, (A) for the older children of the 
four districts, taught by a well c(ualified male teacher. This 
plan is recommended for its wise use of the means of the 
districU, and the eiBcienoy of the instruction given. 
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PlavS} &c., rbcommkndvd bt Gborob B. Embbsoh. 

Tho '' School and Schoolmaster,"* contaioa a very Taluabls chapter on 
school-houses, by Mr. Etnerson, the President of the American Institute o. 
Instruciion, illustrated by drawing, which, with the permission of the authors 
and publishers are introduced here. The whole chapter, as the production 
of one of the most eminent teachers and writers on education of the a^ 
should be studied by every one who would become thoroughly acquainted with 
he subject. Most of his valuable suggestions are subjoined. 

Situation. — So much do the future health, vigor, taste, and moral princii^ea 
f the pupil depend upon the position, arrangement, and construction of the 
school-house^ that everything about it is important. When the most desira- 
ble situation can be selected, and the laws of health and the dictates of taste 
may be consulted, it should be placed on firm ground, on the southern declivi- 
ty of a gently sloping hill, open to the southwest, from which quarter comes 
the pleasantest winds in summer, and protected on the northeast by the top oi 
the hill or by a thick wood. From the road it should be remote enough to 
escape the noise, and dust, and danger, and yet near enough to be easily 
accessible by a path or walk, always dry. About it should be ample space, 
a part open for a play-ground, a part to be laid out in plots for flowers and 
shrubs, with winding alleys for walks. Damp places, in the vicinity of stag- 
nant pools or unwholesome marshes, and bleak hilltops or dusty plains, should 
be carefully avoided. Tall trees should partially shade the grounds, not in 
stiff rows or heavy clumps, but scattered irregularly as if by the hand of Na- 
ture. Our native forests present such a choice of beautiful trees, that the 
grounds must be ver^ extensive to afford room for even a single fine speci- 
men of each ; yet this should, if possible, be done, for children ought early to 
becomie familiar with the names, appearance, and properties of these noblest 
of inanimate things. The border of a natural wood may often be chosen for 
the site of a school ; but if it is to be thinned out, or if trees are to be planted, 
and, fVom limited space, a selection is to be made, the kingly, magnificent 
oaks, the stately hickories, the spreading beech for its deep mass of shade, 
the maples for their rich and abundant foliage, the majestic elm, the useful 
ash, the soft and graceful birches, and the towering, columnar sydunore, 
elaim precedence. Next may come the picturesque locusts, with their hang- 
ins, fragrant flowers ; the tulip-tree ; the hemlock, best of evergreens ; the 
celtis, or sweet gum ; the nyssa, or tupelo, with horizontal branches and pol- 
ished leaves ; the walnut and butternut, the native poplar, and the aspen. 

Of extremely beautiful American shrubs, the number is so great that I have 
00 room for a list. What place intended to form the taste of the young, 
should be without the kalmias, rhododendrons, cornels, roses, viburnums, 
magnolias, clethras, honeysuckles, and spiraeas 1 And whoever goes into the 
woods to gather these, will find a multitude of others which he will hardly 
consent to leave behind. The hilltop should be planted with evergreens, 
forming, at all seasons, a barrier against the winds from the north and east. 

Of the flower plots, little need be said. They must be left to the taste of 
the teacher, and of cultivated persons in the district. I can only recommend 
•ur wild American plants, and again remind the reader, that there ia hardly a 

* Th« *' 5c&Mf md SeJtoolmaater," a. Msnaal for th« use of Teachers, Employers, 

Trustees, Inspectors, &c., &c., of Common Schools. Fart I. By AIodzo Potter, D. D. 

Part 11. By George 0. Emerson, pp. 5d2. Harper & Brothers, 62 Cli^ street, New 

York. Price, $V 

This excellent treatise, ^he most valuable coDtribotion yet made to the educational hfr> 
oature of our country, was prepared and published originally at the expense of James 
Wadsworth, Esq., of Geneseo, N. Y., in 1642. By him a copy was presented to each of 
tfie 11,000 school districts of that state. Following this noble example, the Hon. Martia 
Brimmer, the present mayor of the city of Boston, caused to be prmted, at his expenaS| 
•qch a qumber of copies as would supply one copy each to all the school districts, and 
o^ copy each to all the boards of school committee men, in Massachusetts. 

The work ahould be scattered broadcast through every state in the Union. In laxfs 
, Of lor iraUutoQt distribution, it can be bni of the publishezt at a very low rat^. 
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maantrr town in New York or NewvEngknd, from whose woods and inead- 
•ws a hundred kinds of flowers might not be transplanted, of beauty enough 
to form the chief ornament of a German or English garden, which are now 
veglected only because they are common and wila. Garden flowers need not 
be excluded ; and if either these or the former are cultiyated, the great ob- 
ject, to present something to refine and inform the taste, will be, in some de- 
gree, accomplished. 

If proper inclosed play-grounds are provided, the master may often be pres* 
ent at the sports, and thus become acquainted with the character, of his pu- 
pils. If children are compelled to resort to the highway for their amusements, 
we ought not to wonder that they should be contaminated by the vices, brawl- 
ings, and profanities, which belong to frequenters of highways. 

Size. — ^The room should be sumciently large to allow every pupil. 1. to sit 
comfortably at his desk ; 2. to leave it without disturbing any one else ; 3. to 
see explanations on his lessons, and to recite without being incommoded or 
incommoding others ; 4. to breathe a wholesome atmosphere. 

If the first three objects are fully provided for, the space on the floor will be 
sufiicient. But to secure the advantage of an adequate supply of air, the room 
must be not less than 10, and, if possible, 12 or 14, feet high. 

Arrangement, — For the accommodation of 66 scholars, so as to give ample 
room for moving, fur recitations, and for air, the dimensions of the house 
should be 38 feet by 25, and 10 feet in height within. This will allow an en- 
try of 14 feet by 7|, lighted bv a window, to be furnished with wooden pegs 
for the accommodation of clothes ; a wood-room, 10 feet by 7.}, to serve also 
as an entr^ for ^irls at recess, or as a recitation room ; a space behind the 
desks 8 teet wide, tor fireplace, passage, and recitations, with permanent 
seats against the wall 10 or 11 inches wide ; a platform, 7 feet wide, for the 
teacher, with the library, blackboards, globes, and other apparatus for teach- 
ing ; the remaiuinff space to be occupied by the desks and seats of the sehof • 
are. For every additional 8 scholars the room may be lengthened 2k feeu 
The desks and seats for scholars should be of diflerent dimensions. X desk 
for two may be 3^ or 4 feet long. If the younger children are placed nearest 
the master^s desK, the desks in the front range may be 13 inches wide, the 
two next 14, the two nest 15, and the two most remote 16, with the height, 
respectively, of 34, 25, 26, and 27 inches. The seats should vary in Uke 
manner. Those in the front range should be 10 inches wide, in the two nexl 
101, in the two next 11, in the two lust 11} or 12 ; and 13J, 14, 15, and 16 
inches, respectively, hiffh. All edges and corners are to be carefully roundedi 

It is verv desirable that the north end of the school-house be occupied by 
the master^s desk.; t^at this end be .a dead wall ; that the front be towards 
the soutb; and' that the desks be so placed that the pupils, as they sit at theoa, 
shall look towards the north. The advantages, of this arrangement are, I. 
that the scholars- wiU obtain more correct ideas upon the elements of geo- 
graphy, as all maps suppose the reader to be looking northward ; *2. the 
north wall, having no windows, will exclude the severest cold of winter ; 
3. the scholars will,' in this case, look towards a dead wall, and thus avoid 
the great' evil 'offacinc a glare of light ; or, if a >yindow or two be allowed in 
the north wall, the light coming from, that quarter is less vivid, and, therefore^ 
less dangerous, than that which oonies from any other ; 4. the door, being 
on the south, will open towards the winds which prevail in summer, wadfrpm 
the cold winds of winter. 

If,' from necessity, the house must front northward, the master** 
shoiild be still in the north end of the room, and the scholars, when i 
look in that direction. 

The end of the room occupied by the master should be fitted with 8hel^(<^ . 
for a library and for philosophical apparatus and collections of natural curios 
itiee* saeh as rocks, minerals, plants, and shells, for elobes and for black- 
birds. • The books, apparatus, and collections should be conceided and pro- 
tected by doors, whieh may be made perfectlv plain and without panels, so as 
to be painted black and serve as blackboaras. . They may be conveniently 
divided by pilasters into three portionsi the middle one for books, the otheia , 
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for apparatus attd coHeotioiM. On one of the pdaatera uulj be tlie eloek ; o« 
Iho other a barometer and thermomeler ; on shelves in the oornera, tkm 
gllobes, and over the library in the center, the study card. One of the pilas- 
fera may form part of the ventilating tube. The master's platform mAj hm 
raised eight inches. For all these purposes, the space in front ot the rangec 
of scholars' desks, should be not less 
than seven or eight feet wide ; ten 
or 'twelve would be much better. 
The sides and front of this space 
iii>uld be furnished with seats ten 
©.eleven inches wide, for recitation. 
Uy means of a large movable blaek- 
board, this space may be, in case of 
need, converted into two, so that 
two classes may recite at a time/ 
In a school intended to accommo- 
date more than 64 pupils, there 
ought also to be a space for recita- 
tion in the south end of the room, 
separable by movable blackboards 
into two. 

The entry should be lighted by a 
window, and be furnished with 
wooden or iron pins for the accom- 
modation of hats, bonnets, and 
cloaks; and there should be a wood- 
cloeet large enough to contain two 
or throe cords of wood, which may, 
if it is preferred, be used aa a recita- 
tion room. Movable Blackboard. 

By making the ceiling of the entry and wood-closet only seven feet hijh- 
two commodious rooms for recitation may be formed above them, lighted 
from the window over the front door, and accessible by stairs from within tlio 
sonool-room. 

Warming. — In a suitable position, 
pointed out in the plates, near the door, 
let a common brick*fireplace be built. Let 
this be inclosed, on the back and on each 
side, by a casing of brick, leaving, be- 
tween the fireplace and the casing, a space 
of four or five inches, which will be heat- 
ed through the back and jambs. Into this 
space let the air be admitted from beneath 
by a box 24 inches wide and 6 or 8 deep, 
leading from the external atmosphere by 
an opening beneath the front door, or at 
sonie other convenient place. The brick 
cosing should be continued up as high as 
m or eight inches al>ove the top of the 
fireplace, where it may open into the room 
by lateral orifices, to be commanded by 
iton doors, through which the heated air 
will enter the room. If these are lower, 
part of the warm air will find its way intp 
the fireplace. The brick chimney should 





Fireplace. 



A. Honxonta section. B. Perpendicular section, c. Brick walls, 4 inohos thick. 
d Air space between the walls, e. Solid fronts of masonry. /. Air box for supply of fresh 
nil;! r'"n"'K'*?T^'^.^ floorto the front door. r. Openings on the sides oAhe Sn 
place, for the hoHied air to pass into the ro^ni. h. Front of the fireplace and mantelpiece^ 
t Iron smoke flue, 8 inches diameter. >, Space between the fireplace and wall, Jk PaD 
iiuoa waiL I. ]f\QOT, 
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rise at least two or three feet above the hollow back, and may be surmounted 
by a flat iron, soap-stone, or brick top, with an opening for a smoke-pipe, 
Mrhich may be thence conducted to any part of the room. The smoke-pipe 
should rise a foot, then pass to one side, and then over a passage, to the oppio- 
site extremity of the room, where it should ascend perpendicularly, and issue 
above the roof. The fireplace should be provided with iron doors, by which 
it may be completely dosed. 

The advantages of this double fireplace are, L the (ire, being made against 
brink, imparts to the air of the apartment none of the deleterious qualities 
which are produced by a common iron stove, but gives the pleasant heat of an 
open fireplace ; 2. none of the heat of the fuel will be lost, as the smoke-pipe 
may be extended far enough to communicate nearly all the heat contained in 
the smoke ; 3. the carrent of air heated within the hollow back, and constant- 
ly pouring into the room, will diffuse an eauable heat throughout every part : 
4. the pressure of the air of the room will be constantly outward, little cold 
will enter by cracks and windows, and the fireplace will have no tendency to 
smoke ; 5. by means of the iron doors, the fire may be completely controlled, 
increased or diminished at pleasure, with the advantages of an air-tight stove. 
For that purpose, there must be a valve or slide near the bottom of one of the 
doors. 

If, instead of this fireplace, a common stove be adopted, it should be placed 
above the air-passage, which ma^ be commanded by a valve or register in the 
floer, so as to admit or exclude air. 

Ventilation. — A room warmed by such a fireplace as that just described, 
may be easily ventilated. If a current of air is constantly pouring in, a cur- 
rent of the same size will rush out wherever it can find an outlet, and with it 
will carry the impurities wherewith the air of an occupied room is always 
charged. For the first part of the morning, the open fireplace may suffice. 
But this, tiiough a ver^ effectual, is not an economical ventilator ; and whea 
the issue through this is closed, 
some other must be provided. The 
most effective ventilator for throw- 
ing out foul air, is one opening into 
a tube which incloses the smoke- 
flue at the point where it passes 
through the roof. Warm air natu- 
rally rises. If a portion of the 
smoke-flue be inclosed by a tin tube, 
it will warm the air within this tube, 
and give it a tendency to rise. If, 
then, a wooden tube, opening near 
the floor, be made to communicate, 
by its upper extremity, with the tin 
tube, an upward current will take 
place in it, which vnll always act 
whenever the smoke-flue is warm. 

It is better, but not absolutely es- 
sential, that the opening into the [«e«i« 8 Itet to ta Inch.] 
wooden lube be near the floor. The Ventiltting Apparatus, 
carbonic acid thrown out by the ^- A''' *»»« 1 foot square, or 24 inches by fl^ 
lungs rises, with the warm breath, covered by the pilastpr, and opening at the floor, 
and the perspirable matter from the I" * •*" *{"« .^^ »^« P""^'- . «• Round iron tub* 

ftlrSn uMtK 1 1. o «»«*».. ;.«„;.;u» 15* inchea in diameter, being a continuation of 

i!^l \. .1 ♦ r fu""' invisible va. ,^0 air box. through the conllr of which paB»e$ 
por, to the top of the rooin. There c. The amoke flue, 8 inches in diameter. D 
both soon cool, and sink towards Caps to keep out the rain, 
the floor ; and both carbonic air and 

the vapor bearing the perspirable matter are pretty rapidly and equally dif- 
fused through every part of the room. 

Seats and Desks.— Instead of a seat and desk for each pupil, Mr. Emeiw 
son recommends that two seats should be contiguous. In his drawings, t\m 
desk 18 perfectly level like a table, and the back to the seat is perpendicular. * 
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•GBOOL FOR ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY PUPILS. 
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D. Entrance door. E. Entry. F. Fireplace. C. WooJ closet. T. Teacher's plaft. 
(brm. a. Apparatus shplvrs. t. Air tube beneath the floor, d. Doors, g. Globes. L Li 
braiy shelves, m. Master'n table and seat. p. PassageH. r. Recitation scats. «. Schol- 
ars* desks and scaU. rs. Stairs torecitstion rooms in the attic. ». -Venlilator. tv. Wia- 
dows. b. Movable blackboard, a «. Air space behind the fireplace. 



SCHOOL FOR FORTY-EIGHT PUPILS. 
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D. Entrance door. £. Entrj. F. Fireplace. C. Wood closet, or recitation room 
T. Te«chc.r*s platform, m. Apparatus shelves, r. Air tube beneath the floor, d. Doors 
f(' Globes. /. Li bmry shelves, m. Master*s table and seat. }». Passages, r. Recttatios 
seals, s. Scholars' desks and seats, v. Ventilator, m, Windowa, &. Movalde blacW 
*jo&rd. a, 8. Air space behind the fireplace. 
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Plans, Ac, of ah Octagonal School-housk. 
fStrmsht'd/or the ^^ School and School-fnasteri^ by Messrs, Town and Datns, 




Fig. L 



This design for a school-house intends to exhibit a model of fitness and close 
economy. The principles of fitness are, 1. Ample dimensions, with very 
nearly the least possible length of wall for its inclosure, the roof being con- 
structed without tie beams, the upper and lower ends of the rafters being helo 
bv the wall plates and frame at the foot of the lantern. The ceiling ma} 
show the timber-work of the roof, or it may be plastered. 2. Light, a uniform 
temperature, and a free ventilation, secured by a lantern light, thus avoiding 
lateral windows (except for air in summer,) and gaining wall-room for black- 
boards, maps, models, and illustrations. Side windows are shown in the 
Tiew, and may be made an addition by those who doubt the efBcienc^ of the 
lantern light. (The lantern is not only best for light, but it is essential for a 
free ventilation.) With such a light, admitted equally to all the desks, there 
win be no inconvenience from shadows. The attention of the scholars will 
not be distracted by occurrences or objects out of doors. There will be less 
expense for broken glass, as the sashes will be removed from ordinary acci- 
dents. The room, according to this plan, is heated by a fire in the center, 
either in a stove or grate, with a pipe going directly through the roof of the 
lantern, and finishing outside in a sheet-iron vase, or other appropriate cap. 
The pipe can be tastefully fashioned, with a hot-air chamber near tne floor, so 
as to afford a large radiating surface before the heat is allowed to escape. 
This will secure a uniform temperature in every part of the room, at the same 
time that the inconvenience from a pipe passing directly over the heads of 
children, is avoided. The octagonal shape will admit of any number of seats 
and desks, (according to the size of the room,) arranged parallel with the sides, 
constructed as described in specification, or on such principles as may be pre- 
ferred. The master's seat may be in the center of the room, and the seats be 
to constructed that the scholars may sit with their backs to the center, by 
which their attention will not be diverted by facing other scholars on the op- 
posite side, and vet so that at times they may all face the master, and the 
whole school be formed into one class. The lobby next to the front door is 
made large, (8 by 30) so that it may serve for a recitation-room. This lobby 
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is to finish eight feet hiffb, 
the inside wall to show like 
a screen, not rising to the 
roof, and the space aboTO 
he open to the school- 
room, and used to put 
away or«tation school ap- 
paratus. This screen-like 
wall may be hung with 
hats siid clothes, or the 
triangular space next the | 
window i;nay be inclosed 
for this 'purpose. The 
face of the octagon oppo- 
site to the porch, has a 
wood-house attached to it, 
serving as a sheltered war 
to a double privy beyona. 
This woodhouse is opea 
on two sides, to admit of 
a cross draught of air, 
preventing the possibility 
of a nuisance. Other 
wing-rooms (A A) may be 




Fig. 2. 



attached to the remaining sides of the octagon, if additional conveniences for 
closets, library, or recitation-rooms be deared. 

The mode here suggested, of a lantern in the center of the roof for lighting 
all common school- houses, is so great a change from common usage in our 
country, that it requires full and clear explanations for its execution, and plain 
and satisfactory reasons for its general adoption, and of its great excellence in 
preference to the common mode. They are as follows, via. : 

1. A skylight is well known to be far better and stronger than light from 
the sides ot the building in cloudy weather, and in morning and evening. The 
difference is of the greatest importance. In short days (tJie most lued for 
schools) it is still more so. 

2. The light is far better for all kindsof study than sidelight, from its quiet 
nniformity and equal distribution. 

3. Fpr smaller houses, the lantern may be square, a simple form easily 
constructed. The sides, whether square or octagonal, should incline like thar 
drawing, but not so much as to allow water condensed on its inside to drop 
off, but run down on the inside to the bottom, which should be so formed as 
to conduct it out by a small aperture at each bottom pane of glass. 

4. The glass required to light a school-room equally well with side lights 
would be double what would be required here, and the lantern would be se- 
cure from common accidents, by which a great part of the glass is ev^ry yeaz 
broken. 

5. The strong propensity which scholars have to look out by a side win- 
dow would be mostly prevented, as the shutters to side apertures would only 
be opened when the warm weather would require it for air, but never in cool 
weather, and therefore no glass would be used. The shutters being made 
very tight, by calking, in winter, would make the school-room much warmer 
than has been common ; and, being so well ventilated, and so high in the cen- 
ter, it would be more healthy. 

6. The stove, furnace, or open prate, being in the center of the room, hae 
great advantages, from diffusing the heat to all parts, and equally to all the 
scholars ; it also admits the pipe to go perpendicularly up, without any incon- 
venience, and it greatly facilitates the ventilation, and the retention or escape 
of heat, by means of the sliding cap above. 

/^=^ Construction. — Foundation of hard stone, laid with mor- 

^^ ^ ' jT ' ^ '-m iBx; the superstructure framed and covered with 1| plank. 
l:\v>^-:/:./^ tongued, grooved, and put on vertically, with a fUiet, chamfered 
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at the edges, over the joint, as here shown. In our view, a rnstio 
chanicter is given to the design by covering the sides with slabs ; the curved 
Bide out, tongued and grooved, without a fillet over the joint-, or formed of 
lo^s placed vertically, and lathed and plastered on the inside. The sides di- 
minish slightly upward. A rustic porch is also shown, the columns of cedar 
boles, with vines trained upon them. The door is battened, with braces upon 
the outside, curved as shown, with a strip around the edge. It is four feet 
wide, seven high, in two folds, one half to be used in inclement weather. 
The cornice projects two feet six inches, better to defend the boardin? ; and 
m&y show the ends of the rafters. Roof covered with tin, slate or shmgles. 
Dripping eaves are intended, without ^iters. The roof of an octagonal 
building of ordinary dimensions may with ease and perfect safety be con- 
structed without tie beams or a garret floor (whieh iSf in all cases of school- 
houses, was^e room, very much increasing the exposure to fire, to well as 
the expense;) The wall-plates, in this case, become ties, and must be well 
secured, so as to form one connected hoop, capable of counteracting the pres- ' 
sure outward of the angular rafters. The sides of the roof will abut at top 
against a similar timber octagonal frame, immediately at the foot of the lan- 
tern cupola. This frame must be sufficient to resist the pressure inward of ' 
the roof (which is greater or less, as the roof is more or less inclined in it» 
pitch,) in the same manner as the tie-plates must resist the pressure outward. 
This security is given in an easy and cheap manner ; and may be given en- 
tirely by the roof boarding, if it is properly nailed to the angular rafters, and 
rune horizontally round the roof. By this kind of roof, great additional height 
is given to the room by camp-ceiling ; that is, by planing' the rafters and roof- 
boards, or by lathing and plastering on a thin half-inch board ceiling, immedi- 
ately on the underside of the rafters, as may be most economically perform- 
ed. This extra height in the center will admit of low side-walls, from seven 
to ten feet in the clear, according to the size and importance of the building, 
and^ at the same time, by the most simple 
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principle of philosophy, conduct the healed 
foul air up to the Central aperture, which 
should be left open quite round the pipe of the 
stove, or open ^ate standing in the center of 
the room. This aperture and cap, with the 
ventilator, is shown by the figure ac^oining, 
which is to a scale of half an inch to a foot. 
The ventilator is drawn raised, and the dot- 
ted lines show it let down upon the roof. It 
mav be of any required size, sky two feet 
»v ide and twelve inches high, slicing up and 
d:»wn between the stovepipe and an outward 
case, forming a cap to exclude water. This 
cap may be pushed up or let down by a rod 
affixed to the under edge, and lying against 
the smokepipe. 

In the design given, the side-walls are ten 
feet high, and the lantern fifteen feet above 
the floor; eight feet in diameter, four feet 
high. The sashes may open for additional ventilation, if required, by turning 
on lateral pivots, regulated by cords attached to the edges above. The 
breadth of each desk is seventeen inches, with a shelf beneath for books, and 
an opening in the back to receive a slate. The highest desks are twenty, 
seven inches, mchned to thirty, and the front forms the back of the seat be- 
fOPS itr 1 he seat 18 ten to twelve inches wide, fifteen high, and each pupU U 
allowed a space oftwo feet, side to side. f^p *» 

For the salw of variety, we have given a design in the pointed style, revised 

from a sketch by ■, an amateur in architecture. Any rectangular plan 

will suit it ; and the principles of light and ventilation dwelt upon in the de- 
scription of the octagon design, may be adapted to this. The principal light 
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18 from one large mulHoned window in the rear end. The side openings ara 
for air in summer — not glazed, but closed with tight shutters. The same ren- 
ulating cap is shown, and height is gained in the roof bv framing with collar 
i^ams set up four or five feet above the eaves. The sides, if not of brick or 
stone, may be boarded vertically, as before described. 

The following Plan op an Octagonal School-boo» represents the School 
<(/ Practice annexed to St. Mark's Training College, near London. In the oon- 




ter (h) is the fire-place and ventilating apparatus. On the fonr sides of the briok- 
work, forming the ventilating apparatus and the chimneys, blackboards, maps, and 
musical tablct<), are suspended, so as to be seen by the classes in the squares or 
recesses opposite. Each of the four recesses is 20 feet square, and accommodates 
about 60 pupils, divided into two classes separated by a curtain (c.) In one is a 
fsllery (a) for an m&nt chias. 
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Plan of School-room and Grounds for a Village School. 
The following sketch by Dr. Dick, (author oT Mental Illumination)^ of the 
^an and accommpdations of a Village School is copied from the Pennsylvania 
Uammon School Journal^ vol. 1, p. 120. 
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A. B— Covered walks for exercise in winter and rainy days. C. D. E. F- 
Plais for flowers, shrubs, evergreens, and a few forest trees, - G. II — Circles 
with twelve compariinenls each, for a diflereni class of plants. 1. K — Yards 
divided with a wall, with suitable accoramodations for either sex. L — Portion 
of ground, smoothed and graveled for plav-gn>und, wiih circular swin«^, &c. 
M— Room, 50 by 30 feet, and 14 feet high. ^^ N.~CIass-n>oms, 18 by IS. 
8. T.—Closels for apparatus, &c. 
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Plan, &e., of School-room and Grounds for an Infant Schoou. 

The following plan and explanations are condensed from a Taluable mano* 
al for teachers in infant and primary schools, entitled " Infant Educatioii,** 
one of Chambers^ EducationsU Course, published at Edinburgh, in 1840. It 
is nearly similar to the plan recommended by Mr. Wilderspin in his " Infanf 
School System," and his ** Education for the Young," and by Mr. Stow, io 
the " Manual on the Training System for Infant and Juvenile Schools." 
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Flower Border. 
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pLAir, &0., OF School-rooms Fott Schools or DiFriRiffT obaoks akd 

DirFBRCNT SYSTEMS Or INSTRlTCTlOlf. 

The plans and remarks for arranging school-rooms thus far, are more par- 
tieaiarly applicable to comparatively small, or country schools, where the in- 
struction and goremment is cooducted by one teacher, witli at most but one 
assistant. A few remarks explanatory of the terms used by writers on edu- 
cation, when speaking of systems of organization and instruction, may be 
useful to a full comprehension of the principles of arrangemeot embraced in 
the plans which follow. 

1. The individual method is the practice on the part of the teacher, of calling 
up each scholar by himself for recitation, or giving instructiun to each scholar 
in his seat, or calling up classes and hearine each scholar individually, which 
18 practicsdly the same thing. This method will answer a valuable end in a 
▼ery small school, and must be introduced to some extent in our small country 
districts where there are children of every age, and in a great variety of 
studies, and of different degrees of proficiency in each study. It prevails, 
however, altogether too generally, even in larger districts which admit of a 
classification of children mto schools of different grades, and of the children 
in each grade of schools. This classification is the first great step towards 
school improvement. 

3. In the simultaneous method, the whole school, together, or in succes- 
sive classes carefully arranged according to their intellectual proficiency, is 
instructed directly by the teacher. Questions and explanations 4 re addressed 
to the whole school, or the whole class, as the case may be, and answers are 
given bv all together, or by some one pointed out by the teacher, while all 
must show by some silent sign, there ability to do so. This method keeps 
every mind attentive, gives confidence to the timid, admits of the liveliness 
of oral and interrogative instruction, economizes the time and labor of the 
teacher, and enlists the great principle of sympathy of numbers engaged ia 
common pursuit. The extent to which this method can be properly carried, 
will depend not so much on the size of the schools, as on the fact that the 
school is composed of children in the same studies, and of the same proficien- 
cy. This method ought not to exclude entirely individual instruction. 

When the number of children increases beyond that which one teacher can 
conveniently instruct together, or in successive classes, he must adopt the 
monitorial, the mixed, or the Fiicher system, for such classes as he cannot 
superintend or teach. 

3. By the monitorial or mutual method, is understood the practice of em- 
ploying the advanced pupils, and many of them very young, to assist in the su- 
pervision and instruction of the school, or of particular classes, as systematized 
by Mr. Lancaster, or Dr. Bell, and as pursued in the schools connected with 
the National, and the British and Foreign School Societies, England. This 
method, in different countries, on its first promulgation, attracted much of 
public . favor, on account of its economy, especially in populous districts. 
In England it still receives the sanction of the two great Societies 
named above. In Germany it was never adopted in the public schools. In 
Holland it was tried, and abandoned, but not without modifying very material- 
ly the methods of instruction before pursued, and finally leading to the adoption 
of the mixed method. In the large cities of the United States, it was early 
sdopted, but there is hardly a school in the whole country now conducted on 
the pare monitorial or Lancasterian system, although there are many sO 
called. As parsued in the excellent schools of the New York Public School 
Society, it is nearly the mixed method as understood and practiced in Hol- 
land, and as recommended \ty the Conunittee of Council on Education in 
England. 

With these modifications, and the limitation of the duties of the younger 
monitors to keeping the registers, heading the classes in marching to and 
item their class-rooms, or the playground, taking charge of books, &c., and io 
other matters of order and mechanical arrangements, the monitorial system 
might be advantageously adopted in schools of every grade, and of any sys- 
*tem of instruction. 
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. 4. Tlie mired method, as the term is generally understood, is s modi&ra- 
tion of the simultaneous and monitorial system, in which the principal teacher, 
while he has the superintendence at all times of the whole school, and 
gives general instruction at certain hours, and in certain studies, to the whole 
school, as well as to particular classes, employs in the work of class instmo- 
tion, assistants who are better instructed, and, as a general rule, are older thaa 
those employed as monitors under the Lancasterian system, and are not jet 
qualified to hare the whole charge of a school. For example, in Holland. 
'** erery school produces two classes of assistants, who are most usefully and 
economically employed in aiding him in the management and instruction of 
the school I and may be called puvil teachers and assistant teachers. By 
jntpil teacher is meant a young teacher, in the first instance introduced to ths 
notiee of the master by nis eood qualities, as one of the best instructed and 
most intelligent of the children ; whose attainments and skill are full of 
promise ; and who, having consented to remain at a low rate of remuneration 
m the school, is further rewarded by being enabled to avail himself of the op- 
portunities afforded him for attaining practical skill in the art of teaching, by 
daily practice in the school, and by the gratuitous superintendence of his 
reading and studies by the master, from whom he receives lessons on technical 
subjects of School instruction every evening. He commonly remains in the 
school in the rank of pupil teacher from the age of 14 to that of 17, daily im* 
bibing a more intimate acquaintance with school management, and all the 
matter of instruction in elementary schools, and he then proceeds, by attend- 
ance at a Normal school, or by further proficiency attained by his own exer- 
tions, to oualify himself to act as an assistant teacher. The assistant teaeher 
prepared by these preliminary studies in the elementary Normal school com* 
mences his duties at 18 or 20 vcars of age. 

Assistants thus reared in the atmosphere of schools are exceedingly pre- 
ferable to the best instructed men who are not familiarized by daily habitude 
with the minutest details of school management. Such assistants constantly 
replenish the ranks of the teachers with men, all the hopes of whose youth 
have been directed towards success in the profession of a schoolmaster, and 
whose greatest ambition is to be distinguished by the excellence of their 
schools. 

5. The Fdcher system, as it is termed in Germany whefe it is most popn- 
4ar, consists in employing separate teachers for separate studies, or as we 
should apply it here, for distinct departments of i^overnroent, and of instruo- 
tion. This is the principle on which instruction m our colleges and most of 
our higher seminaries is given, and is in reality the mixed method carried to 
its highest perfection. The vital error in our common schools, as they are 
now organized, is the practice of employing one teacher for the government 
and instruction of fifty or sixty children of every age, of both sexes, in a 

5reat variety of studies, and in different stages of proficiency in each study, 
t is very rare to find a teacher with the varied qualifications, which success 
under these circumstances presupposes, while it is not very difiicult to find a 
teacher with talent and experience sufficient to teach some one stndy, or a 
few cognate branches, as an assistant, acting under tlie general direction of a 
well qualified principal. 

Any school organization and arrangements would be imperfect which did 
not include the systematic training and instruction of very young children, 
especially in cities and manufacturing villages. Whatever may have been 
done by others at an earlier date, it seems to be generally conceded now, that 
to Mr. Wildcrspin belongs the credit of having reduced infant education to 
the science which it now is. It was unfortunate for the improvement of the 
quality of education given in our schools, that the infant school system was 
tried in this country, without a full comprehension of its legitimate principles^ 
methods and end, and that the experiment was abandoned so hastily. Its 
partial and temporary success, however, led to the extension and improvemeot 
of our primary schools, and this circumstance renders the st^^eess of any 
weU directed efibrt for their re^establishment more certain. 
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P^AlIBi &e., POft SOBOOU OM THB MOKITOUAL Oft MUTOAL STfTKH. 

The '^ Maaual of the System of Prinuur Instruction pursued in the Model 
Sehoolsofthe British ana Foreign School Society.^ published in 1839, con- 
ttins the following remarks on the arrangement for schools of mutual in- 
struction connected with that Society. 

The school-room should be a parallelogram, the length about twice the 
breadth. 

The height of the walls should be proportioned to the length of the room, 
and may be Taried from 11 to 19 fe^t. It is recommended that the walls be 
Worked fair and lime whitened, in order to give a neat and clean appearance, 
reflect light, and contribute to the preservation of health. As it is of grte 
importance to admit as much light as possible into the school, there must be 
ft considerable number of windows, eacn of which should be fixed in a wooden 
frame, and moTable upon pins or pivots in the center, so that by drawing the 
opper part into the room, the school may be sufficiently rentilated in hot 
Weather-^a circumstance of the utmost importance to be attended to, as the 
liealth of the pupils in a great measure depends upon it. 

The lower parU of the windows should be at least 6 feet from the floor, in 
order that the light may not be inconvenient, and the walls be at liberty for 
the reading lessons, &c., which are to be attached to it ; if piers are required, 
they should be on the outside of the buildin^f. ^ 

There should be holes in the roof, or m the wall near it, to let foul vr 
escape. This may be eflfected by a sufficient number of tubes so contrived 
that thev can be opened or shut at pleasure, and at the same time fresh air be 
ftdmitted from the outside of the building oy tubes communicating with the 
lower pait of the room. 

All projections in the walls, as well as pillars to support the roof, ought to 
be avoided; for they interfere with the arrangement of the school, and ob- 
struct the view of the master and of visiters. But if pillars are necessaryt, 
they shpuld be placed at each end of the desks, but never in the middle of the 
room. 

Raman Cement, cast into flags, and jointed with the same material, forms a 
good flooring ; it is perfectlv dry and durable, and emits but little sound. 

In order that all the children may be completely seen by the master, it is of 
great importance that the floor should be an inchned pbine, rising one foot in 
twenty from the master's desk, to the upper end of the room, where the high- 
est or eighth class is situated. 

At the lower end is the platform, elevated in proportion to the length^of the 
room from 3 to 3 feet. The length and breadth of the platform must be ii^. 
proportion to the size of the room. 

The center of the platform is the place for the master^s desk ; and on each 
side there may be a small desk for the principal monitors. 

The entrance door should be on the side or the platform, in order that visit* 
ers on entering the school, may have a commanding view of all the children 
at once. 

Whatever be the aiie of the school-room, it ma^ be sufficiently warmed bj 
means of one or two stoves placed at the extremities of the apartment But 
the most uniform and constant temperature is obtained by steam, when eon- 
ducted alonff the lower parts of the room through pipes, or by heated air eon- 
veyed into the room through tubes communicating with a stove, which is sur- 
rounded by a close casing of iron, leaving a sufScient space for a current of 
fresh air to be brought in through a tuJ)e ^!!t|iis, coming in contact with the 
stove and the outside of the floe or iron ehimney which passes through the 
easing, is heated, and may be discharged itito the room by means of iron 
pipes. This method has been found to answer extremelv well. 

The middle of the room is occupied by the forms and desk, a passase being 
left between the ends of the forms and the wall, 6 or 6 feet broad, where the 
children form semicircles for reading. 

The forms and desks must be fixed firmly in the ground ; the legs or sup- 
ports should be 6 inches broad and 3 inches thick, but cast iron legs are pr»> 
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fertble> u tbey mip^ttbe derit-board with ogiulfiaiuieaty ^cup^ less ntm^ 
and have a neater appearance ; their number of course will be m proportion 
to the length of the forms. A form 20 feet long will require five, and ther 
must be so placed, that the supports of the forms may not be immediaielT 
opposite to those of the desks ; the corners of the desks and forms are to bb 
made round, in order that the children may not hurt themselres. 

' The general rule* for fitting up 
school-roams are, — 1. One foot for 
the space or passage between a form 



and the next desk. 

2. Three inches for the horizontal 
space between a desk and its form. 

3. Nine inches for the breadth of a 
desk, and six for the breadth of a 
fbrm. 

4. Twenty-eight inches for the 
height of a desk, and sixteen for the 
height of a form. 

5. Eighteen inches in length of the 
desk for everjp child to occupy while 
seated upon his form. 

6. From five to six feet for the 
passage between the walls and the 
ends of the forms and desks. 

The semi-circles for the reading 
classes are formed opposite to the 
wall, and are marked by an incision 
in the floor. 

Dimensions of school-rooms for 
800 children, length, 62^ ft., breadth, 
34 feet ; for 200 do. 55 by 28 ; for 
150 do. 52} feet by 25. 

The following suggestions are abridged from the " General Observations on 
the construction and arrangements of ^»*ww wi 

school-rooms, 4-c.," published by the 
National Society, London. 

The form of the room should be ob- 
long. If the room is built large to ac- 
commodate boys and girls together, it 
may be divided by a frame partition, 
made to sHde upon rollers in an iron 
groove. 

The superficial area should inclnde 
7 souare feet for each child : hence, 
50 children will require 350 ft : 80 do. 
660 ft. ; 100 do. 700 ft., &c. 

The desks are generally attached to 
the wall, and consist of a horizontal 
ledge two or three inches wide to re- 
ceive the inkstand, and an inclined 
plane ten inches wide, made to let 
down by hinges and movable brackets. 
The benches or forms are ten inches 
wide, and supported by standards of 
cast iron. 

The benches for the classes in reci- 
tation, are arranged in the Eoor with- 
out desks. The floor is entirely level 
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Plaits, &o., fob Schools on the Mixxd aud Facbbr Ststuc. 

The two plans on the preceding page, for schools of 56 children, arranged on 
the monitorial or mutual system, are taken from the " Minutes of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, 1840, relative to Plans of SchooKhouses." 
In each plan, given in the ** Minutes,^* the arrangement of the school-room is 
delineated, 1. according to the system of mutualiTutruciion, distinguishing, as 
above, that of the National Society from that of the British and Foreign 
School Society ; and 3. according to the mised method^ in which a modifica- 
tion of the mutual system, through the agency of better instructed and paid 
monitors, or pupil teachers, is employed in combination with the simultaneous 
method. Thus, on the same sheet, with the school-room for 56 children on 
the mutual system, there is also the following plan on the mixed system. 

The school-room is 18 feet 
wide by 31 long, the space (20 
feet by 12) occupied by the 
desks and seats being divided 
Into two parts, one for boys and 
the other for girls, by a mova- 
ble partition. The desks and 
benches are arranged on a 
series of platforms, osing each 
6 inches above the preceding 
one. The school, if taught on 
the mixed method recommended 
would be divided into four class- 
es, the boys of the first class 
occupying the first bench on one 
side, and the sirls, do. on the 
other, &c., and empIoyins[ one 
pupil teacher and four monitors. 
The teacher would give general 
instruction from the platform to 
the whole school, and hear any 
class separately, arranged in a 
circle around him. Two other 
classes might be heard in the 
entry, or class rooms attached. 
(The plan in this cut is modified 
slightly from the original inprint 
when it is connected with the dwelling house.) 

The " Minutes" contain four series of plans, each presenting a different 
arrangement. 

In the first series, there are five plans for schools varying from 30 to 56 
scholars, each with the classes arranged and seated as above, and two of them 
presenting additional accommodations for an infant department, one of 20, 
and the other of 30 children. 

In the second series, there is a separate ranee of desks for each class, with 
Bye varieties of arrangements, to accommodate 60 to 100 children, with a 
separate room for an infant school in two. In this series preference is ex- 
pressed for the plan copied from the model school of the Normal School of 
bejon. In this plan, the room is 56 feet by 16, divided into two apartments, 
each 28 by 16, one for 55 boys and the other for 55 girls. Each department 
is divided into three classes, one class occupying a group of desks, risins on 
platforms directly in front of the teacher, and the other two, one on the left, 
and the other on the right, so that they form a sort, of amphitheater around the 
level portion of the floor occupied by the teacher. Eacn class can be taught 
separately, occupying its own group of desks, as arranged around the teacher^ 
desk. 

In the third series the accommodations ascend from 144 children, and ^50 
infanU, to an indefinitely greater number, by a larger or smaller number of 
class-rooms arranged on each side of a central school-hsll, which is lighted by 
sfty-lights. 
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The foHowitig plan of a buildinff 
eihibita the arrangement of a school 
for three hundred children, iocludini^ 
one hundred and fifty in an infant 
school. A is a priTate room or 
study for the principal. B is the 
school hall (54 ft. by 27) for the as- 
semblage of the whole school for 
morning and evening prayers, and 
other general exercises, and for the 
occupancy of the infant school, and 
C the gallery of the latter. D, D, 
D, D, are four class-rooms, (each 
19 by 17) each again divided by a 
partition into two, so that both can 
be superintended by one assistant 
teacher, and one pupil teacher. Each subdivision of class-room will accom- 
modate about 40 scholars each. The boys and the girls under eleven years 
arranged according to attainments, each on separate benches are taught 
together, while those over eleven years are taught separatel]^ in class-rooma 
appropriated to each. This arran^ment affords greater facilities for givinff 
to the instruction of the older children such a particular character as will 

Erepare them for the application of Uieir knowledge to the actual duties of 
fe. Such knowledge must differ, in a class of Mys, from that given in a 
class of girls. 

In the fourth series f the same principles of arrangements are observed, ex- 
•ceptthat the boys and girls occupy rooms on different floors. 

In all of the plans recommended in the *' Minutes," of the Committee, ac- 
ttommodations are provided for 1. the technical instmction of the children 
•in classes carefully arranged according to their intellectual proficiency; 2. for 
the general instruction and exercises of the whole school ; and, 3d, for the 
resiaence of the teacher. This last feature is common to almost all school 
houses in Europe, and the use of the same constitutes a part of the teacher*s 
compensation. In the larger structures of Prussia and Saxony, there is an 
entire room appropriated to each class. Thus in a school-house for 600 chil- 
dren, at Berlin, there are eight rooms^ and in these rooms the children are 
classed according toi their a^es, capacities and attainments. Eight masters 
are employed, besides auxihanr masters for special purposes ; and two mis- 
tresses, for teaching at certain hours sewing and knitting to the girls. 

The ** Minutes" contain many valuable suggestions respecting the locadont 
ventilation, and warming of school-rooms, similar to wnat has been already 
printed. The following section exhibits three forms of desks. The stand 
ards are of wrought or cast iron. 
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In the '^MinutM of the Committee of Council on Education for 
1851*-52j" under the general head of Organization of Schools, the follow- 
ing memorandum and diagrams ^respecting the organization of schools 
in parallel groups of benches and desks." are published to aid commit- 
tees in determining the internal dimension of school-rooms, and the best 
modes of fitting them up, in reference to schools organized on the plan 
recommended by the committee. 

pRKUNnrAKT Remarks. 

^ Before s lohool-room is plsnned, — and the obserrstion applies eqnslly to sl- 
terstions in the iDtemal fittings of an existing lohooI-room, — the number of chil- 
dren who an likely to ocoopy it, — ^the namber of olsases iuto which they ought to 
be grouped, — whether the school should be *' mixed, " or the boys and the girls 
should be in difierent rooms, should be carefully considered, in order that the ar- 
rangements of the school may be designed accordingly. 

A. Every dass, when in operation, requires a separate teacher, be it only a 
monitor acting for the hour. Without some such provision it is impossible to 
keep all the children in a school actively employed at the same time. 

The apprenticeship of pupil-teachers, therefore, is merely an improved method 
of meeting what is, under any circumstance, a necessity of the case ; and, where 
snob assistants sre maintained at the public expense, it becomes of increased im- 
portance to ftimish them with sU the mechanical appliances that have been found 
by experience to be the best calculated to give effect to their services. 

B. The main end to be attained is the concentration of the attention of the 
teacher upon his own separate class, and of the class upon its teacher, to the ex- 
dttsion of distracting sounds and objects, and without obstruction to the head mas- 
ter's power of superintending the whole of the classes and their teachers. This 
ounoentration would be efl^ted the most completely if each teacher held his class 
hi a separate room ; but such an arrangement would be inconsistent with a proper 
superintendence, and would be open to other objections. The common school- 
room should, therefore, be fitted to realize, as nearly as may be, the combined ad- 
vantages of isolation and of superintendence, without destroying its use for such 
purposes ss may require a large apartment The best shape (ses diagranu an- 
nexed) is an oblong about eighteen feet in width. Groups of desks sre arranged 
along one of the walls. Each group is divided from the adjacent group or groups 
by an alley, in which a light curtain can be drawn forward or book. Each olass, 
when seated in a group of desks, is thus isolated on its sides from the rest of the 
school. The head master, seatea at his desk placed against the opposite wsll, or 
standing in front of any one of the classes, can easify superintend the school ; 
while the separate teacher of each class stands in front of it, where the vacant floor 
allows him to place his easel for the suspension of diagrams and the use of the blsck- 
board, or to draw out the children occasionly from their desks, and to instruct 
them standing, for the sake of relief by a change in position. The seats at the 
desks and the vacant floor in front of each group are hoik needed, and should 
tiierefore be allotted for in calculating the space requisite for each date. 

C By drawing back the curtain between two groups of desks, the principal 
tesoher can combine two classes into one for the purpose of a gallery lesson ; or a 
gallery (doubling the depths of rows) may substituted for one of the groups. For 
simultaneous mstruction, such a gfUIery is better than the combination of two 
groups by the withdrawal of the intermediate curtain; because the combined 
width of the two groups is greater than will allow the teacher to command at a 
glance aU the ohi]£-en sitting in the same line. It is sdvisable therefore always to 
provide a gallery. 

The drawings annexed to the following rules purport simply to show the best 
intemsl dimensions of school-rooms, and the best mode of fitting them up, the 
doors and windows being placed accordingly. The combination of such rooms 
with others of the same kind, with teachers' residences, and with the remainder 
of the school premises, ss well ss the elevations which may thereby be obtained, 
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depending, aa they always mnat, upon local circiimstanoea, are not intended to be 
here ehown.* 

The Conunitte of Coondl do not reoommend that the benches and deaka ahoold 
he immovably fixed to the floor in anv achoola. They ooght to be so coostmcted 
as to admit of being readilv removed when necessary, but not so as to be easily 
pushed oat of place by aoddaut, or to be shaken by the movementB of the children 
when seated at them. 

The reasons of the fdlowing rules will be readily inferred from these prdiminaiy 
ezplanationa. 

1. In planning a school-room, if it be not more than 18 feet m width, aboot 8 
or 9 square feet will be sufficient for each child in actual attendance. If the width 
be greater, there must be a proportionate increase of area allotted to each child. 

2. A school not receiving infants should generally be divided into at least four 
classes. {The varying eapacitUt of children between seven and thirteen yean 
old will be found to require at least thus much eubdivision.) 

3. Parallel benches and desks, graduated acoordlnff to the ages of the children, 
should be provided for all the schcHars in actual attendance, (fee Preliminary Re- 
markty B. ;) and therefore a school-room should contain at least four groups of 
parallel benches and desks. {See Rule 2.) 

4. A group should not contain more than three rows of benches and desks, 
{otherwiee the dietance of the last row is to great for the teacher to see the 
children's slates^ and he must also raise his voice to a pitch which is exhausting 
to himself and adds inconveniently to the general noise.) 

5. As a general rule, no group of benches and deaks should accommodate more 
than twenty-four children, t. e, eight children in each of the three rows of the 
group, (ofA«rtot«« the width is too great. See Preliminary Remarks^ C.) 

6. The proper lengths are 7 feet 6 inches for five children in a row ; 9 feet for 
«x in a row ; 10 feet 6 iuches for seven in a row ; 12 feet for eight in a row ; 
t. e. 18 inches for each child. 

[The other dimensions and details are shown in the annexed drawmgs.] 

7. Each group of desks must be separated from the contiguous group, either by 
an alley for the passage of the children, or by a space sufficient for drawing and 
withdrawing the curtains. 

It will be sufficient to provide an alley for the passage of children at one end 
only of each group. At the other end a space of 3 inches will suffice for drawing 
and withdrawing the curtaina. 

FAlleys intended for the passage of children must not be less than 18 inches 
wine in the smallest school, and need not be more than 2 feet wide in any schod, 
nnlesB where a door or fireplace requires a greater interval.] 

8. The best width for a school-room, intended to accommodate any number of 
children between 48 and 144, is 17 or 18 feet This gives sufficient space for 
each group of benches and desks to be ranged (with its depth of three rows) idong 
one wall, for the teachers to stand at a proper distance from their daases, and for 
the classes to be drawn out, when necessary, in front of the desks around the mas<- 
ter or pupil-teachers. {No additional accommodation being gained by greater 
width in the room^ the cost of such an increase in the dimensions is thrown 
away.) 

9. Where the number of children to be accommodated is too great for them to 
be arran^^ in five, or at most, six groups, an additional school-room should be 
built, and placed under the charge of an additional schoolmaster, who may, how- 
ever, be subordinate to the head master, or a large school may be built on the phin 
of diagram Ko. 6. Where neither of these arran^ementB can be accomplished, 
the school-room should not be less than 32 feet wide, and the groups should be 
arranged along both ndes of the room, the children in all cases fiicing the centre. 
{But such an arrangement is very inferior to that of the single row along ons 
wall. The opposite classes see each other, and their several teachers have to 
stand too close togethsr. See Preliminary Remarks, B.) 

10. A curtain, capable of being readily drawn and withdrawn, should separata 

* Specimen of the plans recommendtd by the eommltiee, oomblning the fbregolof oljeel. 
msy be s«en on psft 
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4ieMvenl groivt.; Iwt not «p ai, whan dnwn, to psojact inta the room more than 
4 inohet in front of the foremoat aeak. 

11. If the aohool-roora be lighted from abore, whioh ia the beat poanble mode, 

ri care afaodd be taken to Drerent the akyJic^ihnn leaking, and to provide 
nela for the water whioh the oondenaation of th^ e^dren*a breath will depoait 
on the ittaide of ih» f^am. 

IS. All wah e a , both upper and lower, ahonld behai^g ; and aU windowa, whether 
in the roof or elaewhere, ahould be mMe to open. 

13. It ia better to have a few large and well plaoed windowa than many amall 



14. It ia important to provide that the fi^ea of the ohOdren and teaohera, and alao 
the blaokboarda and diagrama, should be plaoed in ftill elear light 

15. If the aohool-room be not lighted from above, there ahould be windowa, if 
poaaible, at each end and on one aide of the room. The windowa ahould be car- 
ried up as high aa poasible : and those whioh are plaoed at the baoka of the diil* 
dren, an arrangement whion ahould be avoided aa ftr aa oosaible, should not oorae 
down within 5 feet 6 inebea, or at least 5 feet, from the floor. 

16. When the benchea and deska are arranged on both aidea of the room, it 
ahould be lighted from above, or there should be, if possible, ^mdows in each oC 
the side waUa. 

17. Except when a school-room is very broad, there should be no fireplace in 
the center of an end wall. 

[A ffood place for a fireplace ia under a window.] 

18. The desks should be either quite flat or very •lightly inclined. The objeof 
tiooa to the inclined deaka are, that pencila, pena, ^., are constantly dipping from 
it, and that it can not be conveniently uaed aa a table. The objectioo to the flai 
desk ia, that it obligee the children to atoop. A raiaed ledge in front of a deak 
interferes with the arm in writing. 

19. A largo gallery for the simnltaneoua inatruotion of two or more claaaea, with* 
out deaka, may advantageously be provided in a dasa-room or at one end of tba 
aohool-room. Such a ^ery may be better plaoed along than aorosa the end of 
the school-room, for the reason stated in the Preliminary Remarka, B. 

20. No anch gallery, nor any gallery in an faifent achool-roooi, should be plaoed 
in fk'ont of a window, unleas it 1m very high up above the heada of the children 
when they atand on the top row of the gallery. 

21. No infent gallery sboold hold more than eighty or ninety infknta. 

22. An infknt school should (besides a large gallery) have a amaU group of 
benchea and deaka, for the oeciaaional uae of the elder infents. 

5^. The aOeya leading to a gallery ahould be at its aidea, not in ita center. (Sea 
RuU9 5 and 6.) 

24. Great care should be taken that the valvea which admit the f^'eah air hito 
the school-room should be plaoed ao aa not to create draft where the teachera and 
children ait. 

25. An eaael and a blackboard ahoold be provided for each daaa, and a larger 
blackboard for the gaBerv. 

26. Hie dimenaiona mown hi the drawinga annexed to thia memorandum, are 
adapted to children of from 11 to 12 yeara of age. It U very important that 
thue dimensiont should he graduated to euit the eizeeof the elder and younger 
ekUdren in a eehooL " 

Although the following diagraiDa of the internal arrangements of 
achool-rooma are drawn in reference to schoola organized on a peculiar 
plan, aa set forth in the foregoing memorandum, they will suggest valu- 
able hints to a judicious architect or committee. There are some features 
in them, wfaich^ we do not approve, find we think will npt b^ found in 
practice as convenient as several of the mo^e recent plans embodied m 
this volume. 



gg SCHOOL ARCHTRCnmi. 

No. 1. A School fer 48 ofaildren of one lez, In 4 el— n ; with a 
hanng » gallery capable of oootaiDifig two of the T 




No. 2. A School for 48 boys and girls, m 4 classes j with a dass-room hav^ 
a gallery capable of containing two of the classes. 




PLANB OF OOMMnTIS (MP OOONCIL. 



Ka 8. A Soiiool for 73 ohildran of one sex, in 
haTing a gallery oapable of oontaining two of the 



; whli a dan-roon 




No. 4. A Scbool for 73 boyi and gifb, in 4 n1innna$ with a daM-voom hatfi^ 
a gallery oapable of oontaining two of the olaaeee. 
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SCHOOL AftCHiraCTOftB. 



No. 5. A School for 130 ohBdren of one wet, in 5 
bftving a gallery oopablf of oontainiiig two of the 



$ with a 




Ko. 6. A Sohool for 168 ohiMren of onesex, fai 7 olawei, with a 
whh a olaai-room haying a gaDerj capable of ooDtainiBg two of the 




fLJLHB or comamsB or council. 
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Ko. 7. ASohoGlfor S40olu]dreiiofoD«MX,]ii86l««e«,aii4a gaHery; widi 
a daM-room having also a gallery capable «f oontainisg twQ of the olanea. 




Ko. 8. InftDt Sehoob for 100 infinti, with a gaOerj oapable of aooommocla- 
tiiig 72 infanta, and a gronp of benohee and dedia oapable of accommodating 15 
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Plan op a Yillaob School-house ih Erolard. 

Flf.4. 




We are indebted to A. J. Downing, Esq. for the reduced cuts of a plan by J. 
Kendal, for a National School near Brentwood, in England. It affords accom« 
modation for sixty children. The door is sheltered by a porch, and on the 
other side is a covered waiting-place for the children coming before school* 
hours. The cost, with the belfry, was $750. A house in this old En^ish 
domestic character would give a pleasing Tariety to the everlasting sameness of 
our rural school architecture. 



Fiff. 5. Geovms Flak. 
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Plans fos Rukal Towns and Villaoes, rboommbnded bt tbb 
Massacbosetts Board of Education. 

The following Plans were prepared by Mr. Leach, one of the agents 
employed by the Board of Education in Massachusetts to co-operate 
with their Secretary in visiting schools in different towns, and in con- 
ferring with school officers and teachers in regard to the construction 
and condition of school-houses, the teaching and governing of the 
schools, and the action of the towns in relation to them. 
Mode of Ventiultioii. 

By yoar portioalar dirdotion, I haTe.giyen ooniidemble attention to the sob- 
jeet of TentUation. In all my examination, I have found bat few bouaes well 
yentilated. In a large majority of oases, there are no means of ventilating but by 
opening the windows and doors. And where attempti have been made, it hw 
been but imperfectly aocompliahed. The ventilating tubes have almost invariably 
been too small. As the result of my investigations, I would make the following 
suggestions. To ventilate a room properly containing fifty persons, the ventiUt- 
mg tube should not be less than fifteen square inches inside. The tube should be 
made of very thin boards, well seasoned, with a smooth inside surface, and it 
ahould be perfectly tight. It should be wholly within the room, and opposite to 
the ^register or stove. There should be an opening at the top and bottom. The 
ventilating tubes should bo connected in the attic, and oonducted through the 
roof, and furnished with a suitable cap. Another method, which is far prefera- 
ble, is as follows : The smoke pipes may be conducted into a cast iron pipe rest- 
mg on soap-stone in the attic floor, hist^ of a chimney built from the bottom of 
the cellar. This cast iron pipe may be surrounded by a brick chimney into which 
the ventilating tubes should lead. The space in the chimney should be equal to 
the spaoes in the tubes, sfter making suitable allowance for the pipe, and tiie in- 
crease of friction. By this arrangement, the air in the tubes will be rarefied, and 
a rapid current of air produoed. All attempts to ventilate rooms with tubes in 
the wall, or of less size than fourteen or fifteen square inches for fifty persons, have, 
so fiu* as I have examined, fhiled. No artificial means will secure good ventiktion 
when the temperature of the room and that of the outer air are nearly the same, 
without the application of heat to the air in the tubes. Unless the air Is heated 
before beinff admitted into the room, it should be let in at the top, and not at the 
bottom, and always through a htrge number of small apertures. The quantity of 
pure air admitted must always be equal to that which is to be foroed oat. 

The expense of introducing a proper ventilating apparatus into houses already 
baitt in the country towns, will vary from twenty-five to a hundred dollars, ao- 
cording to the size and character of the house. 

DiRKCTIONS FOK MAKING BLACKBOARDS. 

T^ 100 pounds of common mortar, add 25 pounds of oslcined plaster ; to this 
Ikdd twelve papers, of the largest siae, of lampblack. This is to be put on ss a skim 
ooat, one sixth of an inch thick to rough plastering, and should be made as smooth 
aB possible by' hard rubbing. It may also be put on to old plastering, after it has 
been thoroughly rsked snd prepared. This should be covered with a cost of 
painty made in the ibUowing manner : To one quart of spirits, add one gill o( 
boiled oil. To this sdd one of the largest papers of lampblack, after it has been 
thoroughly mixed with spirits. To this add one pound of the finest ffonr of 
emery. This paint may also be put on boards or canvas. This should be cob- 
stsatiy stirred, when used, to prevent the emery from settling. If too much oil, 
or if any vamiiBh be used, the board will became more or less glsxed and unfit for 
use. Sense prefer to have the board behind the teacher green or bronze, which 
Is flsore grateful to the eye. This csn be done by usii^ ohrome green instesd 
of lampblack. None but the very finest flour of emery should be used. Some 
prsfbr pulverised pumice-stone to emeiy. 

NoTK.— All the Plans are drawn on a scale of ten f<Bet to an inch, with the ex- 
seption of Numbecs 9 and 10, which are drawn on a sosle of twelve feet to an meh. 
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Plan No. 1, for Roaal or ViLLAas Sohool-hodib. 
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TbSm plan repretenti the gronnd floor of a aohool-lioiiM one atoTy higb, 46 by 
30 feet on the inside. 

e, *— Entries, one for each sex, 14 by 8 feet. »--Anteroom, 14 bv 14 feet 
Thii may be oaed as an assembly-room for the pnpib before school and at noon, 
or for a recitation-room and library. Where it is praotioable, there should be 
separate rooms for the popUs to assemble in. This can usually be provided in the 
basement at a small expanse, p— Teacher's platform, 14 feet long and 6 feet wide, 
and 7 or eight inches high. Behind the teacher's desk there sm>nld always be a 
blackboard the whole lenffth of the platform, from 4 to 5 feet wide, the lower 
edge of which shoald be 3^ feet from the top of the platform. /, /—Aisles. Tlia 
inner aisles should be from 16 to 18 inches wide. The outer aisles from 36 to 48 
inches, i, (2, <2, <i>--Seats for two pupils each. The deaks should be from 40 to 48 
inches long ; and the desks and seats should be from 30 to 36 inches wide, and 
adapted in height, to the age of the pupils, c — Closet for maps, books of refer- 
ence, ^. »-%tove. The dotted lines an air-box, 10 inches square, to admit 
pure air. o, v— Ventilating tubes, 12 by 10 inches eaeh. They should be placed 
within the room, and made of thin boards, perfectly tight, and smooth on toe in- 
side. They should be united in the attic, and lead through the roof. 
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t, i — Settees for redtatiom. o, o, o, o — Doon. «, «, u — ^Windows. 

BlaokboardB shoDld be placed entirely aroand the room except in the lanow 
■paces between the windows. They should be from 4 to 5 feet wide for large 
scholars, and 3 or S| for small ones. The lower edge should be from 3^ to 3 feet 
from the floor. Every school-house designed for both sexes should have two 
entrances, one for each sex. There shonld also be two separate backyards, in- 
closed with a high tight fence. The entrance to the water-closets shonld be 
throitfh the basonent, or throng^ doors on the outside which should be kept 
locked. This is a very importsnt arrangement, and has too generally been over- 
looked. The best interest of a school can not he secured without it It is desira- 
ble that there shonld be a basement under eveiy school-house. The bottom may 
be covered with a floor, with brick, or with hydraulic cement. The basement 
ahould be divided into two parts, one for each sex. There should be a well in 
the center, and a pomp and sink in each part. A> part of it can convenientiy be 
used l^r storipg fiiel, Ac. The best mode of heating a school-room is by coal or 
wood furnaces m the basement. When stoves are used, the pipe may be con- 
ducted through the floors, well protected by soep-stooe, into a chimney in the 
attic. In this way valuable room may be saved, which would otherwise be occu- 
pied by the chimney. It is also desirable that the teacher's desk be placed at the 
end of the building at' winch the pupils enter. 

Single desks are eenert^y to be preferred to double ones. The whole expense 
lor room and desks is about twenty per cent more. When practicable, the nouse 
should be so placed, that pupils as they sit, may face the north. In rooms to be 
used hi summer as well as winter, it would be better that there should be no win- 
dows* on the south. In all cases there should be outside or Inside blinds. Out- 
nde blinds are to be preferred to keep a room cool. Inside blinds can be more 
easily managed to modify the light The gable end should also be toward the 
south, since by this arrangement the roofs would be much less heated in summer. 
On the ceiling of every school-room the four points of the compass should be 
painted m distmot colors, with letters designating the several points. 
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This plan is essentially the same as the preceding one, excepting in size. It is 36 
by 26 feet inside. This can be adopted when it is desirable to sacrifice oonveni- 
for economy. It will be perceived that the outer aisles are much narrower 



* It will be bftter to provide cartains and ahuUers to modify, rather than a blank wall t« 
cxBlnds altof ether the eoeerfal funlight— H. B. 
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than iboie in the Plan Kumber One. Wide aides are much mora oonTenieiift fcr 
■oholan to stand in daring recitations, and to work at the blaokboard without beiqg 
annoyed by others passing theuL It is also important that the aialea be wids 
enough to aooommodate settees on days of examination, d^ 

Flam No. 3. 

30 £t. 
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lliis represents the ground floor of a baildinff two stories high. It is 48 by 30 
feet inside, llie description of Plan Nnmber One will apply to this, with the ex- 
oeption of the entries. 

e, e — ^Entries, one for each sex, 16 by 8 feet ^^Anteroom. The one on ^ 
lower floor oommunioattng with the boys' entry, the upper one oommonicatiiig 
with the girls' entry. There never should be winding stairs in a school-house. 
Ihey shotSd be made as represented on the plan, or in some form with broad 
steps. The landing place should nerer be directly opposite the door. The rooms 
should be from 1 1 to 13 feet in height. In large schools the outride door dioald 
•wing outward, to enable the pupils to rudi out easily in case of an ahum. 
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Plan No. 4. 
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Tmb differs from Number Three chiefly in its size. Its dimensioiis are 40 by 
98 feet inside. It has no anteroom, and the entrances are on the sides. Hiero 
■hoiild always be a basement mider houses constructed after this plim. Hiis 
■hould be divided Into two rooms, which should be well finished, warmed, and 
Ugbted. . 
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Tliis Tepmenta the lower room of a building two itories high. Ite dimensioiu 
are 50 by 42 feet inaide, and oontabis two roonw and two anteroomi that maj be 
need for recitationB ; and two entries, one for each sex. The doors are at the 
end, but when it is praotioable it would be better to have them on the side. 

s, *— Entries, 15 by 9 feet each, a, a— Ante-rooms, 15 by 13 feet each, 
c, e — Closets for books and apparatoa. The windows should be so placed as not 
to be dlreotly opposite to the tc«dher. Neither pupils nor teachers should be com- 
pelled to feoe a strong light 
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Hits » a plan of the upper Mom of a MUiag, the lower floor of whioh hae 
been deaoribed fai Ktimber Five. It contaiiia one echool-rooin, 44 feet by 31, two 
lecHatioii roomi, and two entriea. The aohool-rooni wUl aooommodate 96 popilm 
The reoitatioii rooina ean be need 9m an wombly-room bvthe popila, m the morn- 
ing and at noon. There are many Mrions objeotione to urge rooms, eioepting for 
acmuneed pupUe. who learn moat of their loMona ont of school. The testimony of 
nearly all ezpeneneed teachers is against large rooms for schools in which there 
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Plam No. 7. 
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This ia a plan of the lower floor of a building 48 by 44 feet. It oontainB two rooms 
tofr primary or intermediate scholara. Two modes of arranging the seats are pre- 
sented, that either may be adopted. The entranoes are on the sides. The form 
of the stairs diflfers from the preoedmg plans, and has some advantages. Thero 
are two anterooms, 16 by 11 feet each. 
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Plan No. 8. 
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The dimenaioxis of the building represented by this plan are 52 by 40 feet 
inside. There are two rooms on the lower floor, for small scholars. The en- 
trances are on the sides. There are two anterooms, with closets, in which there 
is a sink and a pomp, communicating with each. This and Number Nine are 
regarded as the best plans for houses two stories high, containing four rooms each. 
There are many adTantases in having the stairs as represented on the plan, as 
they occupy less room and there will be much less disturbance by pupils going 
up and down. 
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P|^ No. 9. 
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This IS nmilar in its outline to Nnmber Bigbl Its dimensioiis are 60 by 48 
feet inside. Hie entries, anterooms, and doseti, are tiie same in form as Num- 
ber Eight. It has also a laige recitation room or library, (marked L) oommnni- 
oeting with both rooms. Tms oombmes more adrantages, perhaps, than are to 
be fomid in any of the plans presented. If the boikUng is bnilt two stories and a 
half high, a large upper room might be finished for assembling the whole sohoot 
at stated times, or one or boUi qr die partitioos might be aiade to dida ^ by 
weights. 
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Plah No. 10. 
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TIm dimenrioiiB of thSe bnildhig are 60 by 45 feet innde. Tlie entranoet an 
on the end. The forai of the stain is rimilaf to Number Seyen. In other re* 
ipecW it resembles plans already deseribed. 
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Plan No. 11. 
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The dimennoiis of this building are 60 feet by 40. It dtffert from tbe preceding 
ehiefly in the size of the entries, and in the form of the stain j also, in having 
mnoh smaller anterooms. The entrances are also on the sides. 
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Plan No. 13. 
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An exoelleDt plan, when furnished with a Buitable biisenient, where pupils can 
asBemble before and after school, and at reoess, when the weather is unpleasant 
The sexes enter on the opposite sides of the house. The entrances to the water- 
olosets should be from the basement. 

PUin No. 13, represents the lower floor of a building, with three rooms on the 
lower floor. The arrangements of the rooms are the same as ahready described. 
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Plaw Ko. 13. 
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SCHOOL ARCUlTECrCTRK. 
Plan or Vbntilatioii. 




VjV — ^VentidnctB or Tentilatiog tubei. These should be at leost 14 inches 
square for a room containing 50 scholars, a, a — ^Ap^rtares into the ventiducts 
p — Cast iron smoke flue, resting on soapstone in the (ttio floor, c, e — Chimney 
surroundmg the smoke flue. This should contain as many square inches as the 
ventiducts leading into it, after deducting the space (icoupied by the flue. The 
inside of the chimney should be circular, and plastered perfectly smooth. This 
mode of ventilating is applicable to any method of healmff, either by stoves or by 
furnaces. The heat of the smoke flue will rarefy the air in the ohunney, and 
produce a strong draught in the ventiducts. This is regarded as the most 
effective, and, at the same time, the most economical mode of ventilation. The 
lower aperture should always be kept open. The upper aperture should be closed, 
excepting near the close of the morning and afternoon session, when it should be 
opened. It has been ascertained, by repeated experiments, that carbonic gas 
diffiises itself rapidly into every part of the room. In a room of 50 scholars, fi^om 
200 to 500 cubic feet of air are vitiated every mmute, and unless some efleotnal 
means are devised for expelling the impure au*, the most serious oonseqnenoes 
most ensne. 
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Plan or District School-Room, recommended bt Dr. A. D Lord, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The following plan and description are copied from the Ohio 
School Journal, Vol. II., edited by Dr. Lord, Superintendent of the 
Common Schools of Columbus, Ohio. 
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The buildinfir here presented should be 26 by 36 feet on the ground, or, at 
.east, 25 br 35 feet inside. The plan is drawn on a scale of ten feet to the inch. 

A C — Entries 8 feet square, one for each sex. 

B— library and apparatus room, 8 by 9 feet, which may be used fora recita* 
tion room for small sized classes. 

D— Teacher's platform, behind which, on the wall, should be a blackboard 13 
feet long by 5 feet wide. 

£ E £ &- Recitation seats, those on the sides placed against the wall, those 
in front of the platform having backs and being movable. 

F F F — Free space, at least two feet wide, next the wall on three sides of the 
room. 

G — Desk, for two pupils, four feet long by 18 inches wide. 

H— Seat, " " do " " 13 " " 

I — Centre aisle two feet wide; the aisles on either side of this should be from 
18 to 24 inches wide. 

The area on either side and in front of the Teacher's platform, is intended 
for reading and spelling classes, and any other class exercises in which the 
pupils stand ; and the space next the wall may be used to arrange the greater 
pan of the school as one class in any general exercises requiring it. 

Four windows are represented on each side of the house, and two on the end 
opposite the Teacher's stand. The door to the Library-room opens from one 
of the entries, and the room is lighted by a large window in the front end of the 
Louse. 
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Planb op Sohool-housbs bbcbntlt Erected. 

Under this head will be found plans and descriptions of a few 
of the best school -houses, which have been recently erected in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, for schools of different grades, from 
designs or directions furnished dj the author of this treatise. They 
are not presented as faultless specimens of school architecture, but 
as embracing, each, some points of excellence, either in style, con- 
struction, or arrangement. Although the author, particularly as 
Commissioner of Public Schools for Rhode Island, was consulted 
in almost every instance by the local building committee, and was 
always gratified in having opportunities to furnish plans, or make 
suggestions, — yet he was seldom able to persuade the committee or 
the carpenters to carry out his plans and suggestions thoroughly. 
Something would be taken from the height, or the length, or the 
breadth ; — some objections would be made to the style of the exte- 
rior or the arrangement of the interior ; — and particularly the plans 
recommended for securing warmth and ventilation were almost in- 
variably modified, and are in many instances entirely neglected. 
He desires, therefore, not to be held responsible for the details of any 
one house as it now stands, — for, being thus held responsible, he 
should probably receive credit for improvements which others are as 
much entitled to as himself, and should in more instances be held 
accountable for errors of taste, and deficiencies in internal anange- 
ments, against which he protested with those having charge of the 
construction. He wishes the reader to bring all the plans published 
in this volume, no matter by whom recommended, or where erected, 
to the test of the principles set forth on pages 47 and 48. If in any 
particular they fall short of the standard therein established, so far 
they differ from the designs which the author desires to see followed 
in houses erected under his own eye. But, with some reservation, 
most of the school-houses recently erected in Rhode Island, (and 
the same may be said of the new houses in Hartford, described in 
this volume,) can be pointed to as embracing many improvements in 
school architecture. Although the last state in New England to 
enter on the work of establislung a system of common schools, it is 
believed, she has now a system in operation not inferior in efficiency 
to any of her sister states. Be that as it may, Rhode Island can 
now boast of more good school-houses, and fewer poor ones, in pro- 
portion to the whole number, than any other State — more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars having been voluntarily voted for 
this purpose in less than three years, by school districts, not includ- 
ing the city of Providence. 

To Thomas A. Tefl,* Esq., Architect, of Providence, much credit 
is due for the taste which he has displayed in the designs furnished 
by him, and for the elevations which he drew for plans furnished or 
suggested by the Commissioner. He should, not, however, be held 
responsible for the alterations made in his plans by the committees 
and carpenters having charge of the erection of the building. 
With all their imperfections of execution, Mr. Teft's plans are 
among the best specimens of School Architecture. 
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2. Plans and descriptions of School-houses rkcbntlt 

ERECTED. 

The following school-houses are selected for representation and descrip- 
tion, not because they are superior to all others, or are unexceptionable in 
every respect, but because the plans could be conveniently obtained, and in 
them all, the great principles or school-architecture are observed. 

Plans, &c., op School-house, District No. 6, Wucdsor, Ct. 




The building stands 60 ft. from the highway, near the center of an ele- 
vated lot which slopes a little to the south and east. Much the larger por- 
tion of the lot is in front, affording a pleasant play ground, while in the rear 
there is a woodshed, and other appropriate buildings, with a separate yard 
for boys and girls. The walls are of brick, and are hollow, so as to save 
expense in securing the antaes or pilasters* and to prevent dampness. 
This building is 33 ft. 6 inches long, 21 ft. 8 inches wide, and 18 ft. 9 
inches high from the ground to the eaves, including 2 ft. base or under- 
pinning. 

The entries A A, one for boys and the other for girls, are in the rear ol 
the building, through the woodshed, which, with the yard, is also divided by 
a partition. Each entry is 7 ft. 3 inches, by 9 ft. 3 inches, and is supplied 
with a scraper and mat for the feet, and shelves and hooks for outer gar- 
ments. 

The school-room is 24 ft. 5 inches long, by 19 ft. 4 inches wide, and 15 
ft. 6 inches high in the clear, allowing an area of 472 ft. including the re- 
cess for the teacher^s platform, and an allowance of 200 cubic feet of air to 
a school of 36. 

The teacher^s platform B, is 5 ft. 2 inches wide, by 6 ft. deep, including 
3 ft. of recess, and 9 inches high. On it stands a table, the legs of which 
are set into the floor, so as to be firm, and at the same time movable, in 
case the platform is needed for declamation, or other exercises of the 
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•ebolan. Bick of the teacher is a ranffe of ahelTes &, already suppCed -wiA a 
libniiT of near 400 TolmneS) and a globe, oatline maps, and other apparatoB. 
On the top of the case is a dock. A blackboard 6 ft by 4, is susnended 
on weights, and steadied by a flrooye on each end, so as to admit of beiijg 
raised and lowered by the teadher, directly in front of the book case, and in 
full Tiew of the whole school At the bottom of the blackboard is a trough to 
veoeiTe the chalk and the sponge, or soft doth. 




Hie passages D D, are 2 ft wide, and extend round the room ; E E an 
IS inches, and allow of easy access to the seats and desks on either hand 
F is 6 ft 8 inches, and in the center stands an open stove 0, the pipe of 
which goes into one of the flues» a. The temperature is regulated by a ther- 
mometer. 

Each pupil is pnmded with a desk O, and seat H, the front of the fonner, 
eonstitutmg the back or support of the latter, which slopes 2i inches in X6w 
Hie seat also inclines a little from the 
edge. The seats yary in height, 'J^'J*" 
tern H indies to 17, the youngest ^ ^ 
children occupying those nearest the 



?riT 

platform. The'dwks are 2 ft long by 16 inches wide, with a shelf beneath 
for books, and a grooTO on the back side 6, (Fig. 4) to receive a slate, wiUi 
which each desk is furniahed by the district The upper surface of the 
desk, except 8 inches of the most distant portion, dopes 1 indi m a fbol» 
and the edge is in the same perpendieuhnr line with the front of the seal 
Hie level portion of the dedc has a groove running idong the line of the 
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Tops! Desk. 

dope a, (^%L.^) BO as to prevent jpendla and pens from rdlinff ofl; and an 
enening «, (Fig 8) to receive an mkstand, which is covered by a metal- 
he lid. 

The windows, I, three on the north and three on the sooth nde, eontam 
eadi 40 panes of 8 by 10 glass, are hung (both upper and lower sash) with 
wd^^ts so as to admit of being raised or lowerea oonvemsiitly. 

8 
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The new eohool-lioaee In Meadow Distriet, in the town of Bloomfield, for loca- 
tion, neatnesB. mode of seating, warming, and ventilation, is a good specimen of a 
cheap, convenient, and attractive edifice for a small country dis^ct It is bailt of 
brick, and the cost, excluding the land, and including fences, appendages, and fnr- 
nltnrft, was about $500. The style and arrangement of the seats and deeka are 
indicated in Figs. 3 and 4. The building is 30 feet by 20. The district is indebted 
mahify to Hon. Francis Gillette for h^ zeal and determination m getting up tha 
plan, and superintending the work. 

The room is heated by MoU's VentUaUng School Sdove, designed both for wood 
and hard coal. Fresh air is introdaced irom outside of the building by a flue 
beneath the floor, and is warmed by passing along the heated surfaces of the 
stove as indicated in the following section. 
Fxa.2. 



A. A chamber, for coal or 
wood. 

B. A revolving grate with a cam 
motion, by which the ashes 
are easily detached and made 
to drop into the ash-pit bo* 
low. 

C. Ash-pit, by which also tha 
draught can be regulated, and 
the stove made an air-ti«it 

D. Duct, or flue under the floor, 
by which fresh air from with- 
out is admitted under and 
aiDund the stove, and cireor 
lates in the directica iftdi> 
cated by the anowa. 
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The smoke-j^pe is carried in the nsnal way, high enough to prevent anj 
injarioos radiation of heat apon the heads of the pupils below, to tne centre of 
the opposite end of the room, where, after passing through the ceiling, it enters 
the ventilating flue, which, commencing at the floor, is carried np through the 
attic and out above the roof, as shown in Figures 3 and 4. The heat of th« 
smoke-pipe produces a lively upward current of the air in the upi>er portion 
of the ventilating flue, sufficient to draw ofi" the lower stratum of air near the 
floor, and at the same time draw down, and difiiise equally through the room, 
the fresh air which is introduced and wanned by the stove at the opposite end. 




A— Front entrance. 

B— Girls' Entrance and lobby. 

C— Boys' do. do. 

D — Teachers* platform. 

£— Seat and desk, for the pupils. 

S — Moit's ventilating school stove. 

V— Flue for ventilation. 



F — Seats for classes at recitation. 

d — Teacher's desk. 

e— Library of reference in front of 
teacher's desk. 

c — Closets for school library and ap- 
paratus. 

f— Fence dividing back yard. 
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Plan of District School-House in Barrinoton, R. L 




The above cut represents in perspective the new school-house in District No. 
3, in the town of Barrington, Rhode Island — the most attractive, convenient, 
and complete structure of the kind in any agricultural district in the Stale — and. 
it is believed, in New England. 

The house stands back from the highway in a lot, of an acre in extent, and 
commands an extensive view up and down Narraganset Bay, and of the rich 
cultivated fields for miles in every other direction. 

The building is 40 feet long by 25 wide, and 12 feet high in the clear, and 
is built after working plans drawn by Mr. Teft, of Providence. 

The school-room is calculated to accommodate 64 pupils, with seats and 
desks each for two pupils, similar to the folowing cut, and arranged as in 
Figure 3. 

The end-piece, or supports, both of the desk and seat, are of cast-iron, and 
the wood-work is attached by screws. They are made of eight sizes, givin«f a 
seat from ten inches to seventeen, and a desk at the edge next to the scholar 
from seveniecn to iweniy-six inches from the floor. 




Each pupil, when properly seated, can rest his feet on the floor wtihout the 
muscle of the thigh pressing hard upon the front edge of the seat, and with a 
<«upport for the muscles of the back. 
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The yards and entrance for the boys and girls are entirely separate, and eaeh 
ia appropriately fitted up with scraper, mats, broom, water-pails, sink, hooks 
and shelves. 
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A — Front entrance. 

B — Girls' entrance and lobby, fitted np with mats, scrapers, hooks, shelves. 

C — Boys* entrance. 

I>— Teacher's platform. 

S — Boston Ventilating Stove. 

y — Flue for ventilation surmounted, by Emerson's Ejector. 

L — Cases for library. 

E — Closets for apparatus, &lc. 

The school is well supplied with blackboards, maps, globes, and diagrams, 
and such other instrumentalities as are necessary and useful in the studies 
usually taught in a district school. 

There is abundance of unoccupied space around the sides of the room and 
between the ranges of desks to allow of the free movements of the teacher and 
of the pupils, in passing to and from their seats. 

There is also a district library of about 600 volume, containing a large 
number of books of reference, such as Dictionaries, Encyclopedia, and a va- 
riety of the best text books in the several studies of the school, to enable the 
teacher to extend his knowledge, and illustrate his recitations by additional 
information. 

There are about one hundred volumes selected with reference to the youngest 
class of children, and about 400 volumes in the different departments of useful 
knowledge, calculated for circulation among the older pupils, in the families 
of the district generally. 

The maps, apparatus and library were purchased by the Commissioner ot 
Public Schools at an expense of ^50, which was contributed by five or six 
individuals. The building, furniture and land, cost about $1200. 

The school-room is warmed and ventilated under the direction of Mr. Gard- 
ner Chilson, Boston, by one of the Boston VentilaUihS Stoves^ and by a flue 
constructed similar to those recently introduced into the Boston Public School 
houses by Dr. Henry G. Clark, and surmounted by Emerson's Ejector. 

A cut and description of this stove, and of MoWs Ventilating Stove for bum- 
ingwood as well as coal, is given on the next page. 

The flue for ventilation is carried op in the partition wall, and is constractea 
of well seasoned board.s, planed smooth on the inside. 
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More than sixty District school-houses have been erected in Rhode Island 
on the same general plan as that presented in the cuts of the Barrington and 
Qlocester school-house, with some slight variations required by the natare of 
the site, or the peculiar views of the majority of the district, or of the building 
committee, in each case. The following plans present some of these modifi- 
cations. The first is 34 11. by 25, and the second, 36 ft by 27. 

Plan of Scbool-Houss in District No. 10, Cranston. 
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A — Front entrance. 
B — Girls' entrance. 
G— Boys' do. 
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I D — Teacher's platform. 

E — Library. 

S— Worcester Ventilat- 
I ing Stove. 



V— Flue for ventilation. 
F — Seal and desk with 

iron ends, 
g— Cold air duct 
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Plan of ScHooii-Houss at Clatville, SciTVATfi. 
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Plan or School-Houbb in Cbntretille, Wahwick, R. I 

The following plan presents a mode of seating a District School-Honse sini- 
Oar to that adopted in several public school-houses in the city of New York. 




The building is 50 feel long Tbeside'the porch 5^ feet in front) by 30 feet wide 
A— Porch. R— Reciiaiion-room for assistant 

B— Girls' entrance and lobby. S— Stove. 

C— Boys* do. T— Smoke flue. 

D— Teacher's platform. V-^-Flue for ventilator. 

E— Mott*s school desk and chafr. 

The above mode of seating has been adopted in other districts, and in one in- 
stance, with the desks attached at one end to the wall, as in the following plan 
Keommended by Hon. Ira Mavhew. There are serious objections lo thia ar- 
rangement of the seats and desk. 




D, entrance and inner doors. W, windows. E, entries, lighted over doore, 
one for boys and the other for girls. A, teacher's platform. B, blackboard, 
reaching entirely across the end of the house. T, teacher's desk. H, desks 11 
feet long, except the two next the entrance doors. C, Mott's patent cast-iron 
chairs. S stove. O, an air tube under the floor, through which pure air from 
without is introduced beneath the store. L, shelves fo/ library, apparatus, etc 
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Plans of School-houses recbntlt erected in New 
Hampshire. 

The (bllowing plans, and the deacriptions of the same, are taken, by 
permission, from the ^^ Third Annual Report of the Commissioner of Gm^ 
mofi Schools (Hon. R. S. Rust,) to the Legislature of New HampMre, 
Jakuaryj 1849,** 

Plan of District School-house in Dublin, N. H. 



The bailding is 42 by 33 feet on the groand,' and 11 feet high in the clear. 
The school-room of ^ by 35 feet inside, and is furnished with 64 seats (1,1,1,) 
and as manj desks (H,H,H.) The desks are, made of birch board, and painted 



green, each 2 feet long and from 10 to 18 inches wide, and are all nambered. 
The supports at the end of the desks are framed down through the floor into 
the sleepers, or joints nnder the floor. The seats are in the form of woodea 
chair bottoms, and are 16 inches down to 10 in height, and are placed at the 
left hand of the writing desk, so as to make it convenient for tne scholar in 
writing, and give him space to stand within the line of his desk. The outside 
aisles are 18 inches, the center 24 Inches, and the outer 16 inches wide. There 
are movable seats (NjNj) in front, |md on either side of the teacher, for recita- 
tion. The entrances (G,G,), one for bo3rs and one for girls, are fitted up for 
hats, bonnets. &c., and can be used for recitation rooms. Back of the teacher's 
platform (A.) is a small room for a library, apparatus, and the use of the 
teacher. The room Is heated by one of the Worcester Common School 
Stoves, which cost about $18. By means of a flue under the floor, the air is 
introduced beneath the stove, and circulates through heated tubes before it is 
admitted into the room, on the principle of a furnace. 

The ventilation of the room is partially secured by openings into the attic, 
and hence into the open air. 
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Plan op District School-house in Greenland, N. H. 

The bnilding is 50 feet long by 30 feet wide, and 13 feet high in the clear. 
It is built of bHck. A laige entry (E), is partitioned off from the school-room, 
and fitted np not only to receive the hats, bonnets, &c., of the papils, but to 
accommodate all the pupils in rainy weather during recess, as well as those 
who reside at a distance, when they arrive at the school-nouse before the 
school-room is opened, and those who may be obliged to stay during recess. 
The entry and the school-room is heated by a large stove (S) placed in the 
partition. The teacher's platform (P) is placed at the end of the school-room, 
and is raised one step above the floor. Back of the teacher, along the wall, 
are cases (B) for apparatus, and a well-selected library of 900 vols. There 
are 48 sej^rate desks of different heights, framed on posts permanently fixed 
to the timbers of the floor, and fitted with seats of corresponding heights set in 
cast iron frames secured to the floor ; both seats and desks are stained and 
varnished. 
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VitXJiGe School-house in Allendale, N. Providence, R. L 
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Plans of ScBoot-HousEa for Union Schools. 

Before describing a few of the best school-bouses which have 
been recently erected in the large villages of Rhode Island, for two 
or more schools of different grades in the same building, a brief con- 
Bideration of the importance of classification, or gradation, as ap- 
plied to the schools of a district, or town, cannot be deemed 
irrelevant. 

To enable children to derive the highest degree of benefit from 
their attendance at school, they should go through a regular course 
of training in a succession of classes, and schools arranged according 
to similarity of age, standing, and attainments, under teachers pos- 
sessing the qualifications best adapted to each grade of school. The 
practice has been almost universal in New England, and in other 
states where the organization of the schools is based upon the 
division of the territory into school districts, to provide but one 
school for as many children of both sexes, and of all ages from four 
to sixteen years, as can be gathered in from certain territorial limits, 
into one apartment, under oqe teacher ; a female teacher in summer, 
and a male teacher in winter. The disadvantages of this practice, 
both to pupils and teachers, are great and manifold. 

There is a large amourtt of physical suffering and discomfort, as 
Well as great hinderances in the proper arrangement of scholars and 
classes, caused by crowding the older and younger pupils into the 
same school-room, without seats and furniture appropriate to either ; 
and the greatest amount of suffering and discomfort falls upon the 
young, who are least able to bear it, and who, in consequence, ac- 
quire a distaste to study and the school-room. 

The work of education going on in such schools, cannot be 
appropriate and progressive. There cannot be a regular course of 
discipline and instruction, adapted to the age and proficiency of 
pupils — a series of processes, each adapted to certain periods in the 
development of the mind and character, the first intended to be fol- 
lowed by a second, and the second by a third, — ^the latter always 
depending on the earlier, and all intended to be conducted on the 
same general principles, and by methods varying with the work to 
be done, and the progress already made. 

With the older and younger pupils in the same room, there cannot 
be a system of discipline which shall be equally well adapted to both 
classes. If it secures the cheerful obedience and subordination of 
the older, it will press with unwise severity upon the younger 
pupils. If it be adapted to the physical wants, and peculiar tem- 
peraments of the young, it will endanger the good order and habits 
of study of the more advanced pupils, by the frequent change of 
posture and position, and other indulgences which it permits and 
requires of the former. 

With studies ranging from the alphabet and the simplest rudiments 
of knowledge, to the higher branches of an English education, a 
variety of methods of instruction ahd illustration are called for, 
which are seldom found together, or in an equal degree, in the same 
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teacher, and which can never be pursued with equal success in the 
same school-room. The elementary principles of knowledge, to be 
made intelligible and interesting to the young, must be presented bj 
a large use of the oral and simultaneous methods. The higher 
branches, especially all mathematical subjects, require patient ap- 
plication and habits of abstraction, on the part of the o(der pupils, 
which can with difficulty, if at all, be attained by many pupils, amid 
a muliiplicity of distracting exercises, movements and sounds. The 
recitations of this class of pupils, to be profitable and satisfactory, 
must be conducted in a manner which requires time, discussioa 
and explanation, and the undivided attention both of pupils and 
teachers. 

From the number of class and individual recitations, to be attended 
to during each half day, these exercises are brief, hurried, and of 
little practical value. They consist, for the most part, of senseless 
repetitions of the words of a book. Instead of being the time and 
place where the real business of teaching is done, where the 
ploughshare of interrogation is driven down into the acquirements of 
each pupil, and his ability to comprehend clearly, remember accu- 
rately, discriminate wisely, and reason closely, is cultivated and 
tested, — where the difficult principles of each lesson are developed 
and illustrated, and additional information imparted, and the mind of 
the teacher brought in direct contact with the mind of each pupil, to 
arouse, interest, and direct its opening powers — instead of all this 
and more, the brief period passed in recitation, consists, on the part 
of the teacher, of hearing each individual and class in regular order, 
and quick succession, repeat words from a book ; and on the part of 
the pupils, of saying their lessons, as the operation is significantly 
described by most teachers, when they summon the class to the 
stand. In the mean time the order of the school must be maintainedi 
and the general business must be going forward. Little children 
without any authorized employment for their eyes and hands, and 
ever active curiosity, must be made to sit still, while every muscle is 
aching from suppressed activity ; pens must be mended, copies set, 
arithmetical difficulties solved, excuses for tardiness or absence re- 
ceived, questions answered, whisperings allowed or suppressed, and 
more or less of extempore discipline administered. Were it not a 
most ruinous waste of precious time, — did it not involve the deaden- 
ing, crushing, distorting, dwarfing of immortal faculties and noble 
sensibilities, — were it not an utter perversion of the noble objects 
for which schools are instituted, it would be difficult to conceive of 
a more diverting farce than an ordinary session of a largo public 
school, whose chaotic and discordant elements have not been reduced 
to system by a proper classification. The teacher, at least the con- 
scientious teacher, thinks it any thing but a farce to him. Com- 
pelled to hurry from one study to another, the most diverse, — from 
one class to another, requiring a knowledge of methods altogether 
distinct, — from one recitation to another, equally brief and unsatis- 
factory, one requiring a liveliness of manner, which he does not feel 
and cannot assume, and the other closeness of attention and abstrac* 
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tion of thought, which he cannot give amid the multiplicity and 
variety of cares, — from one case of discipline to another, pressing on 
him at the same time, — ^he goes through the same circuit day after 
day, with a dizzy brain and aching heart, and brings his school to a 
close with a feeling, that with all his diligence and fidelity, he has 
accomplished but little good. 

But great as are the evils of a want of proper classification of 
schools, arising from the causes already specified, these evils are 
aggravated by the almost universal practice of employing one 
teacher in summer, and another in winter, and difierent teachers 
each successive summer and winter. Whatever progress one 
teacher may make in bringing order out of the chaotic elements of a 
large public school, is arrested by the termination of his school 
term. His experience is not available to his supcessor, who does 
not come into the school until after an interval of weeks or months, 
and in the mean time the former teacher has left the town or state. 
'I'he new teacher is a stranger to the children and their parents, is 
unacquainted with the system pursued by his predecessor, and has 
himself but little or no experience in the business : in consequence, 
chaos comes back again, and the confusion is still worse confounded 
by the introduction of new books, for every teacher prefers to teach 
from the books in which he studied, or which he has been accus- 
tomed to teach, and many teachers cannot teach profitably from any 
other. Weeks are thus passed, in which the school is going through 
the process of organization, and the pupils are becoming accustomed 
to the methods and requirements of a new teacher — some of them 
are put back, or made to retrace their studies in new books, while 
others are pushed forward into studies for which they are not pre* 
pared ; and at the end of three or four months, the school relapses 
into chaos. There is constant change, but no progress. 

This want of system, and this succession of new teachers, goes 
on from term to term, and year to year — a process which would in- 
volve any other interest in speedy and utter ruin, where there was 
not provision made for fresh material to be experimented upon, -and 
counteracting influences at work to restore, or at least obviate the 
injury dofie. What other business of society could escape utter 
wreck, if conducted with such want of system, — with such constant 
disregard of the fundamental principle of the division of labor, and 
with a succession of new agents every three months, none of them 
trained to the details of the business, each new agent acting without 
any knowledge of the plan of his predecessor, or any well settled 
plan of his own ! The public school is not an anomaly, an excep- 
tion, among the great interests of society. Its success or failure de 
pends on the existence or absence of certain conditions ; and it 
complete failure does not follow the utter neglect of these conditions, 
it is because every term brings into the schools a fresh supply of 
children to be experimented upon, and sweeps away others beyond 
the reach of bad school instruction and discipline ; and because the 
minds of some of these children are, for a portion of each day, left 
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to the action of their own inherent forces, and the more kindly infl»» 
ences of nature, the family and society. 

Among these conditions of success in the operation of a system of 
public schools, is such a classification of the scholars as shall bring 
a larger number of similar age and attainments, at all times, and in 
every stage of their advancement, under teachers of the right qualifi- 
cations, and shall enable these teachers to act upon numbers at once, 
for years in succession, and carry them all forward efifectually together, 
in a regular course of instruction. 

The great principle to be regarded in the classification, either of 
the schools of a town or district, or of scholars in the same school, 
is equality of attainmcots, which will generally include those of the 
same age. Those who have gone over substantially the same^ground, 
or reached, or nearly reached the same point of attainment in several 
studies, should be put together, and constitute, whenever their num- 
bers will authorize it, one school. These again should be arranged 
in different classes, for it is seldom practicable, even if it were ever 
desirable, to have but one class in every study in the same grade of 
school. Even in very large districts^ where the scholars are pro- 
moted from a school of a lower grade to one of a higher, after being 
found qualified in certain studies, it is seldom that any considerable 
number will have reached a common standard of scholarship in all 
their studies. The same pupil will have made very different prog- 
ress in different branches. Ho will stand higher in one and lower 
in another. By arranging scholars of the same general division in 
different classes, no pupil need be detained by companions who have 
made, or can make less progress, or be hurried over lessons and sub- 
jects in a superficial manner, to accommodate the more rapid ad- 
vancement of others. Although equality of attainment should be 
regarded as the general principle, some regard should be paid to 
age, and other circumstances. A large boy of sixteen, from the 
deficiency of his early education, which may be his misfortune and 
not his fault, ought not to be put into a school or class of little chil- 
dren, although their attainments may be in advance of his. This 
step would mortify and discourage him. In such extreme cases, that 
arrangement will be best which will give the individual the greatest 
chance of improvement, with the least discomfort to himself, and 
hindrance to others. Great disparity of age in the same class, or the 
same school, is unfavorable to uniform and efficient discipline, and 
the adaptation of methods of teaching, and of motives to application 
and obedience. Some regard, too, should be had to the preferences 
of individuals, especially among the older pupils, and their probable 
destination in life. The mind comes into the requisitions of study 
more readily, and works with higher results, when led onward by 
the heart ; and the utility of any branch of study, iu relations to 
future success in life, once clearly apprehended, becomes a power- 
ful motive to effort. 

Each class in a school should be as large as is consistent with 
thoroughness and minuteness of individual examination, and pracii- 
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cmble, without bringing together indiriduals of diTerse capacity, 
knowledge, and habits of study. A good teacher can teach a class 
of forty with as much ease as a class of ten, and with far more profit 
a> each individual, than if the same amount of time was divided up 
among four classes, each containing one-fourth of the whole number. 
When the class is large, there is a spirit, a glow, a struggle which 
can never be infused or called forth in a small class. Whatever 
time is spent upon a few, which could have been as profitably spent 
on a larger number, is a loss of power and time to the extent of the 
number who were not thus benefited. The recitations of a large 
class must be more varied, both as to order and methods, so as to 
reach those whose attention would wander if not under the pressure 
of constant excitement, or might become slothful from inaction or a 
sense of security. Some studies will admit of a larger number in a 
class than others. 

The number of classes for reeitation in the same apartment, by 
one teacher, should be small. This will facilitate the proper division 
of labor in instruction, and allow more time for each class. The 
teacher intrusted with the care of but few studies, and few recita* 
lions, can have no excuse but indolence, or the want of capacity, if 
he does not master these branches thoroughly, and soon acquire the 
most skillful and varied methods of teaching them. His Attention 
wUl not be distracted by a multiplicity and variety of cares, pressing 
upon him at the same time. This principle does not require that 
every school should be small, but that each teacher should have a 
small number of studies and classes to superintend. 

In a large school, properly classified, a division of labor can be 
introduced in the department of government, as well as in that of 
instruction. By assigning the different studies to a sufficient num- 
ber of assistants, in separate class-rooms, each well qualified to teach 
the branches assigned, the principal teacher may be selected with 
special reference to his ability in arranging the studies, and order of 
exercises of the school, in administering its discipline, in adapting 
moral instruction to individual scholars, and superintending the 
operations of each class-room, so as to secure the harmonious action 
and progress of every department. The talents and tact required for 
these and similar duties, are more rarely found than the skill and 
attainments required to teach successfully a particular study. When 
found, the influence of such a principal, possessing in a high degree, 
the executive talent spoken of, will be felt through every class, and 
by every subordinate teacher, giving tone and efhciency to the whole 
school. 

To facilitate the introduction of these, and similar principles o! 
classification, into the organization and arrangements of the schools 
of a town or district, as fast and as far as the circumstances of the 
population will admit, the following provisions should be engrafted 
into the school system of every state. 

1. Every town should be clothed with all the powers requisite to 
establish and maintain a sufficient number of schools of difierent 
grades, at convenient locations, to accommodate all the children re- 
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siding within their respective limits — ^irrespective of any territorial 
division of the town into school districts. 

2. Should provision be made for the creation of territorial school 
districts, a gradation of districts should be recognized, and every 
district having over sixty children of an age to attend school, should 
be obliged to maintain a primary school under a female teacher for 
the young pupils, and proride a secondary school for the older and 
more advanced pupils. 

3. No village, or populous district, in which two or more schools 
of different grades for the younger and older children respectively, 
can be conveniently established, should be sub-divided into two or 
more independent districts. 

4. Any two or more adjoining districts, in the same, or adjoining 
towns, should be authorized to establish and maintain a secondary 
school for the older and more advanced pupils of such districts, for 
the whole, or any portion of the year. 

5. Any district, not having children enough to require the penna* 
nent establishment of two grades of schools, should be authorized to 
determine the periods of the year in which the public school shall 
be kept, and to determine the age and studies of the children who 
Aall attend at any particular period of the year, and also to send the 
older pupils to the secondary school of an adjoining district. 

. The extent to which the gradation of Schools can .be carried, in 
any town or district, and the limit to which the number of classes 
in any school can be reduced, will depend on the compactness, 
number, and other circumstances of the population, in that town or 
district, and the number and age of the pupils, and the studies and 
methods of instruction in that school. A regular gradation of schools 
might embrace Primary, Secondary and High Schools, with Inter- 
mediate Schools, or departments, between each grade, and Supple- 
mentary Schools, to meet the wants of a class of pupils not provided 
for in either of the above grades. 

1: Primary Schools, as a general rule, should be designed for 
children between the ages of three and eight years, with a further 
classification of the very youngest children, when their number will 
admit of it. These schools can be accommodated, in compact villa- 
ges, in the same building with the Secondary or High School ; but 
in most large districts, it will be necessary and desirable to locate 
them in difierent neighborhoods, to meet the peculiarities of the pop- 
ulation, and facilitate the regular attendance of very young children, 
and relieve the anxiety of parents for their safety on their way to and 
from school. The school-room should be light, cheerful, and large 
enough for the evolutions of large classes — ^furnished with appropri- 
ate seats, furniture, apparatus' and means of visible illustration, and 
having a retired, dry and airy play-ground, with a shelter to resort to 
in inclement weather, and with flower borders, shrubbery and shade 
trees, which they should be taught to love and respect. The play- 
ground is as essential as the school-room, for a Primary School, and 
is indeed the uncovered school-room of physical and moral educ»- 
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tion, and the place where the manners and personal habits of children 
can be better trained than elsewhere. With them, the hours of play 
and study, of confinement and recreation, must alternate more fre- 
quently dian with older pupils. To teach these schools properly, — 
to regulate the hours of play and study so as to give varie^, vivscity, 
and interest to all of the exercises, without over-exciting the nervous 
ystem, or over-tasking any faculty of mind or body, — to train boys 
and girls to mild dispositions, graceful and respectful manners, and 
nnquestioning obedience, — to cultivate the senses to habits of quick 
and accurate observation and discrimination, — to prevent the forma- 
tion of artificial and sing-song tones, — ^to teach the use of the voice, 
and of simple, ready and correct language, and to begin in this way, 
and by appropriate exercises in drawing, calculation, and lessons on 
the properties and classification of objects, the cultivation of the 
intellectual faculties,— -to do all these things and more, require in 
the teacher a rare union of qualities, seldom found in one in a hun- 
dred of the male sex, and to be looked for with the greatest chance 
of success among females, " in whose own hearts, love, hope and 
patience, have first kept school." 

The earlier we can establish, in every populous district, primary 
schools, under female teachers, whose hearts are made strong by 
deep religious principle, — who have faith in the power of Christian 
love steadily exerted to fashion anew the bad manners, and soften 
the harsh and self-willed perverseness of neglected children, — with 
patience to begin every morning, with but little if any perceptible ad- 
vance beyond where they began the previous morning, — with prompt 
and kind sympathies, and ready skill in music, drawing, and oral 
methods, the better it will be for the cause of education, and for ev- 
ery other good cause. 

2. Secondary Schools should receive scholars at the age of eight 
years, or about that age, and carry them forward in those branches 
of instruction which lie at the foundation of all useful attainments in 
knowledge, and are indispensable to the proper exercise and devel- 
opment of all the faculties of the mind, and to the formation of good 
intellectual tastes and habits of application. If the primary schools 
have done their work properly, in forming habits of attention, and 
teaching practically the first uses of language, — ^in giving clear ideas 
of the elementary principles of arithmetic, geography, and the sim- 
plest lessons in drawing, the scholars of a well conducted secondary 
school, who will attend regularly for eight or ten months in the year, 
until they are twelve years of age, can acquire as thorough knowl- 
edge of reading, arithmetic, penmanship, drawing, geography, history, 
and the use of the language in composition and speech, as is ever 

S'ven in common or public schools, as ordinarily conducted, to chil- 
en at the age of sixteen. For this class of schools, well qualified 
female teachers, with good health, self-command, and firmness, are 
as well fitted as male teachers. But if the school is large, both a 
male and female teacher should be employed, as the influence of 
both are needed in the training of the moral character and manners. 
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Schools of this grade should be furnished with class-rooms for reel* 
tations, and if large, with a female assistant for every thirty pufHls. 

3. High Schools should receive pupils from schools of the grade 
below, and carry them forward in a more comprehensive course of 
instruction, embracing a continuation of their former studies, and 
especially of the English language, and drawing, and a knowledge 
of algebra, geometry and trigonometry, with their applications, the 
elements of mechanics and natural philosophy and chemistry, natural 
history, including natural theology, mental and moral science, politi* 
cal economy, physiology, and the constitution of the United States. 
These and other studies should form the course of instruction, modi- 
fied according to the sex, age, and advancement, and to some extent, 
future destination of the pupils, and the standard fixed by the. intelli« 
gence and intellectual wants of the district — a course which should 
give to every young man a thorough English education, preparatory 
to the pursuits of agriculture, commerce, trade, manufactures, and 
the mechanical arts, and if desired, for college ; and to every young 
woman, a well disciplined mind, high moral aims, and practical 
views of her own duties, and those resources of health, thought, 
manners and conversation, which bless alike the highest and lowest 
stations in life. All which is now done in private schools of the 
highest grade, and where the wants of any considerable portion of 
the community create such private schools, should be provided for 
in the system of public schools, so that the same advantages, with- 
out being abridged or denied to the children of the rich and the 
educated, should be open at the same time to worthy and talented 
children of the poorest parent. In some districts a part of the 
studies of this grade of schools might be embraced in the Secondary 
Schools, which would thus take the place of the High School ; in 
others, the High School could be open for only portions of the year ; 
and in others, two departments, or two schools, one for either sex, 
would be required. However constituted, whether as one depart- 
ment, or two, as a distinct school, or as part of a secondary school, 
or an ordinary district school, and for the whole year, or part of the 
year, something of the kind is required to meet the wants of the 
whole community, and relieve the public schools from impotency. 
Unless it can be engrafted upon the public school system, or rather 
unless it can grow up and out of the system, as a provision made 
for the educational wants of the whole community, then the system 
will never gather about it the warmth and sustaining confidence and 
patronage of all classes, and especially of those who know best the 
value of a good education, and are willing to spend time and money 
to secure it for their own children. 

4. Intermediate Schools or departments will be needed in large 
districts, to receive a class of pupils who are too old to be continued, 
without wounding their self-esteem, in the school below, or interfering 
with its methods of discipline and instruction, and are not prepared 
in attainments, and habits of study, or from irregular attendance, to 
be arranged in the regular classes of the school above. 

Connected with this class of schools there might be opened a 
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BCbool or department for those who cannot attend school regularly, 
or for only a short period of the year, or who may wish to attend 
exclusively to a few studies. There is no place for tliis class of 
scholars, in a regularly constituted, permanent school, in a large 
village. 

5. Supplementary Schools, and means of various kinds should be 
provided in every system of public instruction, for cities and large 
Tillages, to supply deficiencies in the education of individuals whose 
school attendance has been prematurely abridged, or from any cause 
interfered with, and to carry forward as far and as long as practicable 
into after life, the training and attainments commenced in childhood. 

Evening Schools should be opened for apprentices, clerks, and 
other young persons, who have been hurried into active employment 
without a suitable elementary education. In these schools, those 
who have completed the ordinary course of school instruction, could 
devote themselves to such studies as are directly connected with 
their several trades or pursuits, while those whose early education 
was entirely neglected, can supply, to some extent, such deficiencies. 
It is not beyond the legitimate scope of a system of public instruc- 
tion, to provide for the education of adults, who, from any cause, 
in early hfe were deprived of advantages of school instruction. 

Libraries, and courses of familiar lectures, with practical illustra- 
tions, collections in natural history, and the natural sciences, a sys- 
tem of scientific exchanges between schools of the same, and of 
different towns, — these and other means of extending and improving 
the ordinary instruction of the school-room and of early life, ought 
to be provided, not only by individual enterprise and liberality, but 
by the public, and the authorities entrusted with the care and. advance- 
ment of popular education. 

One or more of that class of educational institutions known as 
" Reform Schools," " Schools of Industry," or " Schools for Juvenile 
Offenders," should receive such children, as defying the restraining 
influence of parental authority, and the discipline and regulations of 
the public schools, or such as are abandoned by orphanage, or worse 
than orphanage, by parental neglect or example, to idle, vicious and 
pilfering habits, are found hanging about places of public resort, pol- 
luting the atmosphere by their profane and vulgar speech, alluring, 
to their own bad practices, children of the same, and other conditions 
of hfe, and originating or participating in every street brawl and low- 
bred riot. Such children cannot be safely gathered into the public 
schools ; and if they are, their vagrant habits are chafed by the re- 
straints of school discipline. They soon become irregular, play 
truant, are punished and expelled, and from that time their course is 
almost uniformly downward, until on earth there is no lower point to 
reach. 

Accustomed, as many such children have been from infancy, to 
sights and sounds of open and abandoned profligacy, trained to an 
utter want of self-respect, and the decencies and proprieties of life, 
as exhibited in dress, person, manners and language, strangers to 
those motives of self-improvement which spring from a sense of so- 
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cia\ .isoral and religious obligation, their regeneration involyes the 
harmonious co-operation of earnest philanthropy, missionary enter* 
prise, and sanctified wisdom. The districts of all our large cities 
where this class of children are found, are the appropriate field of 
home missions, of unobtrusive personal effort and charity, and of 
systematized plans of local benevolence, embracing friendly inter- 
course with parents, an affectionate interest in the young, the gather- 
ing of the latter into week-day, infant, and primary schools, and 
schools where the use of the needle, and other forms of labor appro- 
priate to the sex and age of the pupils can be given, the gathering 
of both old and young into Sabbath schools and worshipping assem- 
blies, the circulation of books and tracts, of other than a strictly 
religious character, the encouragement of cheap, innocent and hu- 
manizing games, sports and festivities, the obtaining employment for 
adults who may need it, and procuring situations as apprentices, 
clerks, &c., for such young persons as may be qualified by age, 
capacity and character. By individual efforts and the combined 
efforts of many, working in these and other ways, from year to year, 
these moral jungles can be broken up, — these infected districts can 
be purified, — these waste places of society can be reclaimed, and 
many abodes of penury, ignorance and vice can be converted by ed* 
Qcation, economy and industry, into homes of comfort, peace and joy. 
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Plan and Desceiftion of District School-House in CentseiiilL| 
North Providence, R. L 




This house was erected afler designs by Mr. Ted, of Provideooe. It 
stands back from the highway, on an elevated site, in the midst of a 
grove, and for beauty or design 
and convenience of arrangement, 
IS not surpassed by any similar 
structure in New England. It is 
26 feet by 51, and 13 feet high in 
the clear, with two departments 
OD the same floor. 
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A, Boys' entry, 6 feet by 10. 

B, Girls' ditto. 

C, Primary department, 30 feet by 
S5, with desks and seats attached 
for 70 pupils. 

D, Secondary, or Grammar depart- 
ment, 25 feet by 25, with desks 
and chairs for 64 pupils: tee p, 
190. 

f , Re|[|ster for hot air. 

V, 9, Flues for ventilation. 

e^ Closets for dinner pails of those 

who come from a distanci* 
s^ Sink. 



The smoke pipe is carried up be- 
tween the ventilating flues, and the 
lop of the chimney is finished so as to 
tcconmiodate the bell. 
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PULN OF SOHOOL-HOUBB AT WaSHINOTON Y ILLAOE IH CoVENT&T, R. L 

The following cat presents the ground plan of the new school-hoose in the 
village of Washington, in the town of Coventry, R. I. The location is on the 
high ground in the rear of the villasie, and commands an extensive prospect in 
every direction. The site and vara, occupying one acre, was given to tne dis- 
trict by Governor Whipple. The whole structure, without and within, is an 
ornament to the village, and ranks among the best school-houses in Rhode 
Island. 




A— Boy's entrance. P— Desks for two, with iron end-piece 

B— Girl's entrance. (J— Chairs supported on iron pedestal. 

C — Primary school-room. H — Register for hot air. 

D — Secondary, or Grammar Depart- R^Flue for ventilation, within which 

ment. Is carried np the smoke-pipe. 

E — ^Teacher's platform. 

The two school-rooms can be thrown into one, for any general exercise of 
the two schools, by slidine doors. 

The two rooms are uniformly heated by a fbmace in the basement. 

There is a well, sink, basin, mats, scrapers, bell, and all the necessaiy fixtures 
and appendages of a school-house of the first class. 

The cost of the building and furniture was $2,300. 

The district possesses a library of upwards of four hundred volumes, the coft 
of which was raised by subscription in the District. 
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Public School-House in Warren, R. L 




The above cut exhibits a front view of the Public School-house 
erected in the village of Warren, at the expense of the town, in 
1847-48, after drawings made by Mr. Teft, of Providence, under the 
directions of a committee of the town, who consulted with the Com- 
missioner of Public Schools, and visited Providence, Boston, Salem, 
Newburyport and other places, in order to ascertain the latest im- 
provements in school architecture, before deciding on the details of 
the plan. To this committee, and particularly to two of its members, 
Mr. E. W. Burr and Mr. G. S. Gardiner, is the town largely indebted 
for the time and personal supervision which they devoted to this 
public improvement, from its first inception to its completion, without 
any other reward than the realization of their wish to secure for their 
town the best school-house, for the amount of money expended, in 
the State. The Commissioner of Public Schools remarked, in his 
address at the dedication of the house, in September, 1848, " that, for 
location, style, construction, means of warming, ventilation, and clean- 
liness, and for the beauty and convenience of the seats and desks, he 
had not seen a public school-house superior to this in New England. 
It is a monument at once of the liberality of the town, and of a wise 
economy on the part of the committee." The town appropriated 
$10,000, and the committee expended $8,594. 

The opening of the Public School in this edifice was followed by 
a large increase of attendance from the children of the town. 
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The lot is 225deep and 100 feet wide for a depth of 1S5 feet, and 161 fieet wide 
for the remaining 64 feet. It is divided into three yards, as exhibited in the 
ground plan, (Fig. 2,) each substantially inclosed, and planted with trees and 
shrobbery. 

The dimensions of the building are 6S feet by 44 on the ground. It is built of 
brick in the most workmanlike manner. 

Most of the details of construction, and of the arrangement in the interior, are 
similar to those described on page 214. 

Each room is ventilated by openings controlled by registers, both at the floor 
and the ceiling, into four flues carried up in the wall, and by a laige flue con* 
structed of thoroughly seasoned boards, smooth on the inside, in the partidon 
wall, (Fig. 3, X.) 

The whole building is uniformly warmed by two of Culver's furnaces placed 
in the cellar. 

Every means of cleanliness are provided, such as scrapers, mats, sink with 
pump, wash basin, towels, hooks for outer garments, umbrella stands, &c. 

The tops of the desks are covered with cloth, and the aisles are to be cheaply 
carpeted, so as to diminish, if not entirely prevent, the noise which the moving 
of slates and books, and the passing to and fro, occasion in a school-roouL 



Fiff.9. 




A — Front yard. 

B— Girls' yard. 

C — Boya' yard. 

P— Privies. 

W— WelL 

F — Culver's Furnace. 



rUBUC HIGH 8CHOOL-HOU8X IN WARRBN. 
Fif . 3 —First Flooe. 
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A— Front entrance. 

B — Girls' entrance, with mats, scra- 
pers, hooks for clothes, a sink, pamp, 
Dasin, &c. 

C — Boys' entrance do. 

R — Recitation rooms, connected bj 
slidins; doors. 

R, P — Platform for recitation, with a 
blackboard in the rear. 

T— Teacher's platform. 

8 — Seats and desks ; see page 906. 



Gl— Library and apparatus. 

w— Windows, with inside Venetian 

blinds, 
c— Flues for ventilation in the onter 

wall. 
X— Flue for ventilation, lined with 

smooth, well seasoned boards, 
y— Bell-rope, accessible to the teacher 

bv an opening in the wall, 
r— Hot air registers. 



Fig. 4.— Sbcond Floob. 
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Union School-House, at Woonsocket and Chbpachet, R. I. 

Br the school law of Rhode Island, two or more adjoining school districts in 
the same, or adjoining towns, may, by concurrent vote, agree to unite for the 
purpose of maintaining a secondary or grammar school, for the older and more 
advanced pupils of such associating districts. Under this provision the four 
school districts in the town of Cumberland, which compnse the village of 
Woonsocket, voted to unite and provide a school-house for the more advanced 
pupils, leaving the younger to be accommodated in their respective districts. 
The Union school-house is located on a beautiful site, the donation of Edward 
Harris, Esq., and is built substantially aiUr the plan of the Warren Public 
school-hou.se, already described, at a cost of $7,000. The following are the front 
and side elevations, as originally drawn by Mr. Teft, but not adopted by the 
committee. 
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Under the provision above cited, the three districts into which the village ol 
Chepachet, in the town of Glocester, is divided, voted to establish a Union 
School, and to provide a suitable house for the same. The building is 50 feet by 
34, with two stories, and stands in the centre of a large lot, a little removed from 
the main street, and is the ornament and pride of the village. The lower floor 
is divided into two apartments ; one for tne Primary, and the other for an Inter- 
mediate School, for tne younger pupils of the village, while the Union or Sec- 
ondary School occupies the whole of the second floor. 



UNION SCHOOI^HOlIgB IN CHEPAOHBT. 

Fif . 1.~Pla]i or First Floor. 
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A— Entrance for Girls to Secondary School, U. 

B — •* " Boys " " " 

C* *' *' Girls to Primary, E, and Intermediate School, F. 

P— " " Boys " " »* " " 

E— Primary School-room. 

P— Intermediate " 

XJ— Secondary •* Lr—Manton Glocester Library of 900 volumes. 

R — Recitation room. S— Stove. V — Flue for ventilation. 

G — Seat and desk attached, for two pupils, with iron ends. 

Fig. 2.— Plan or Beooiip Floor. 
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Plan, &o., of Union School-House in Pawtuceet, R. I 



Fig. 1— PSBflPSOTIVB. 




This school-house is caiculaled to accommodate, on the first floor, a Pri- 
mary School, (D,) with seats and desks for one hundred and sixty pupils; two 
Intermediate Schools, (E, E,) for sixty-four pupils each ; and on the second floor 
a High School, ([F,) for one hundred and seventy pupils. 

The building is wanned and ventilated by a furnace in the cellar, from which 
the hot air is convey^ed into the several apartments, as indicated b^ the regis- 
ters, (r, r, r, r,) in Figs. 2 and 3, and discharged by flues carried up m the walls, 
as seen at v, v, v, v. 

Each school-room is furnished with an appropriate place for outer garments, 
and with scrapers, mats and other means of neatness and cleanliness. 

The boys and girls have each a separate yard in the rear, and separate en- 
trances into the school-rooms. 

The High School is furnished with seats and desk having cast-iron end 
pieces simflar to those described on page 282. 

The Primary and Intermediate scnooi-rooms are furnished with the ^tent 
Revolving Pivot Chair, and School-desk, manufactured by J. L. Mott, 264 Water 
street, New York. The seat of the chair is wood; all other parts are of cast- 
iron. The seat and back turn on a pivot, while the pedestal is screwed fast to 
the floor. The height of the lower part of the top of the desk is just equal to 
the highest part of the back of the chair, so as to allow it to pass under. The 
front edge of the seat is in a perpendicular line with the edge of the top of the 
desk, so that the scholar is required to sit erect when engaged in writing or 
studying, and the same time that part of his back which requires support is mlly 
in contact with the chair. 

Since the chairs above described were placed in this house, Mr. Mott has 
modified the patterns — so as to carry the back piece higher, and thus give sup- 
port to the muscles above the small of the back. The iron can be covered with 
felt, and thus the rapid conduction of heat from the body, especially from the 
spinal column, in children thinly clad, and of delicate constitutions may be 
prevented. 
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Union School- House in Pawtucket. 

Fig. S.— Plar or FiMT Flooe. 




A— Entrance to High School. 
B — ^Entrance for Boys to the Primary and Intermediate Schools. 
C — Entrance for Girls to the Primary and Intermediate Schools. 
D — School-room, 30 feet by 24, for Primary School. 
E, E— '* " 40 feet by 16, for Intermediate Schools. 
P— ••* •• 40 feet by 40, for High School. 
6 — Room for Apparatus, dec. 
H— Recitation room to High School, 20 feet by 16. 

I— K— Entrance room, one for Boys and the other for Girls, fitted up with 
hooks, shelves, wash-stand, &c. 
T— Teachei^s desk without any platform. 

Fig. 3.— Plan or Sbcond Floob— Hior School. 
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Plans and Descriptions of the Public School-Houses in 
Providence, R. I. 

Primary School-Houses. 

These balldiDgs are located in different parts of the city, and are designed 
for die accommodation of children from four to six or seven years of age, or 
until they are prepared to enter the intermediate schools. 




No. 1.— View of a Primary School-HouM. 



These school-houses stand back from thirty to sixtv feet from the line of 
the street, and near the center of lots varying from eighty to one hmidred feet 
in breadth, and from one hundred to one hundred and twenty feet in length. 
Each lot is inclosed by a neat and substantial fence, six teet high, and is 
divided into two yards— one for boys and the other for girls— with suitable 
out-buildings, shade trees, and shrubbery. 

These houses are each forty feet long' by thirty-three feet wide, with twelve- 
feet posts, built of wood, in a plain, substantial manner, and, with the fences, 
arepainted white, presenting a neat and attractive exterior. 



is occupied bv a sink, and as depositories for btrooms, brushes, &c. Each 
room is archea, thereby securin? an average height of thirteen feet, with an 
opening in the center of the arch, two feet in diameter, for ventilation. The 
ventilator is controlled by a cord passing over a pulley, and descending into 
the room near the teacher's desk (b]. In each end of the attic is a circular 
window, which, turning on an axis, can be opened and closed by cords, in the 
tame manner as the ventilator. 
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Ko. 8.— Interior of a Primary Scbool-Hotua. 



The teacher's platform [C] is five feet wide, twenty feet long, and seyen 
inches high, with a biaclc-lx)ard ten feet long and three feet wide on the wall 
in the rear. 

The floor is of inch and a half plank, tongaed and ^ooyed ; and, for the 
purpose of securing warmth and firmness, and avoidmg noise, is laid on 
cement. 

The windows, eleven in number, of twenty-fonr lights, of seven by nine 
glass, are hung^with weights, and famished with inside blinds. The sides of 
liie room and entries are ceiled all romid with wood as high as the window- 
sills, which are four feet from the floor. The rest of the walls are plastered, 
and covered with white hard finish. Each room is provided with sixty seats 
[f ] and desks [/], placed in six ranges ; each range containing ten seats and 
desks, of three diflerent sizes, and each seat and desk accommodating two 
scholars, or one hundred and twenty in all. 

The center aisle is three feet and a half wide, and each of the others about 
two feet 

The desks are over three feet long, by sixteen inches wide, with a shelf 
beneath for books. The upper surface of the desk [a], except aboot two 
fuches at the top [6], slopes one inch and a half in a foot. 
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No S^View of Top of a Deik, and Sectional View of Primary Seati and DmkM. 

The front of the desk, constitating the back of the next seat, slopes ons 
inch in a foot The seat also inclines a very little fipom the edge. The seats 
are of four different sizes, varying fipom seven to ten inches wide, and from 
nine to fourteen inches in height, the lowest being nearest the teacher's 
platform. 



Intermediate Scbool-Housbs. 



All the buildings of this class are two stories high, affording acconunoda* 
dons for two schools, a primary and an intermediate. These houses are 
generally in pleasant situauons, on laige lots, varying in size from one hundred 
feet wide by one hundred and twenty feet long, to one hundred and fiily by 
two hundred feet 

Rows of shade trees, consisting of elms, lindens, and maples, are planted 
along the side-walks and the fences inclosing the yards; and evergreens, the 
mountain ash, and other ornamental trees, are placed within the inclosures. 

These houses are forty-four feet long, by thirty-three feet wide. Some of 
them are built of wood, the remainder of brick, and all in a tasteful and 
substantial style. 

The rooms are large, and easily ventilated, being twelve feet in the clear, 
with large openings in the ceiling of the upper room, and on the sides in the 
lower room, leading into flues in the walls, which conduct the foul air into the 
attic, from which it escapes at circular windows in the nbles of the buildings. 
These flues and windows can be opened and closed by cords passing over 
pulleys, and descending into the rooms below, where the teachers can control 
them with ease. 





No. S.—Boetioot of VanUkton. 



In this cut, the cord [t], passing over the pulley [9], raising [h], hung ot 
hinges at [g], opens wholly or partially the ventilator [/], a circular apertuit 
direc feet in diameter. The plan of ventilating the lower rooms is shown on 
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the other part of the diagram, in which [a] represents a cord nmning over a 
pulley, and attached to [cl, a board three feet long by one foot wide, opening 
the space between T^], the top of the lower room, and [d], the floor of tha 
upper, leading into the flue M, ascending to the attic. 

The windows, nine in number in each school-room, of twelve lights, of ten 
by sixteen glass, are hmig with weights, so as to be easily opened at top and 
bottom, ana furnished with Venetian blinds inside, to regolate the amount of 
light admitted. 

The floors are of hard pine boards, an inch and a half thick, and about six 
inches wide, tongued and grooved, and laid on mortar, as a protection against 
fire, for the prevention of noise, and to secure warmth and nrmness. All the 
rooms, entries, and stairways are ceiled up wiilr matched boards about four 
feet, as high as the window-sills. The remaining portions of the walls an 
plastered, and coated with white hard finish. 
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No. &-4ntvior of m latanMdiata Sehool-Hoow. 

The walls of some of these buildings are solid stone-Work, &ced with 
brick ; others are built with double brick walk, as above shown, connected kf 
ties of iron or brick. 
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As the rooms Iq the lower stories of this class of buildings are appropriated 
to primary schools, and are furnished in the same manner as those already 
described, the preceding cut is intended to serve the double purpose of exhibit- 
ing on the jiriL floor only the improvements on the former plan, and, 6n the 
seamdy the whole view of a room for an intermediate school. 

The steps [a, a, a] are broad, granite blocks, with scrapers on each end. 
The aide doors [A, A], one for boys, the other for girls, lead into latries, eight 
feet by ten, from which the pupils' of the primary schools pass through the 
doors [B, BJ into the main rooms, which difler from those above described, in 
having a space [0, 0], two feet wide, on the back part of the rooms, for reading 
and other class exercises; and the recitation-room, [D], another valuable 
improvement, as it avoids the confusion arising from having two recitations in 
one room at the "same time. 

The flight of stairs in each entry, commencing at the points [R, R], and 
ascending in the direction of [1, 2, 3], lands on the open space [P] in the upper 
entry, from which the pupils pass through the doors [C, C] into the school- 
room. 

Coal-bins and convenient closets, for brooms, brushes, &c., are built under 
the stairs, in the lower entries y and similar closets, for the same purposes, are 
provided in the upper entries. 

The large area [H, H], thirty feet long by seven wide, is the same in both 
the rooms, and is occupied by the principal teacher in each school, for such 
class exercises as may be more conveniently managed there than in the other 
place [0, 0], left for the same purpose. The position of the stove [n] is such as 
not to render it uncomfortably warm on the front seats, and, at the same time, 
not to interfere with the passage of classes through the door [6j into the 
recitation-room [D], which is fourteen feet by ten, and, like all the school- 
rooms, furnished with black-boards. The lower room is lighted by a window 
over the front door, and by the side-lights *, and the upper one by a double or 
muUion window, of sixteen lights, of ten by sixteen glass. 

The side aisles [m, m] are two feet and a half wide ; the others [P, P, dcc.1 
are only eighteen inches wide, except the middle one [Cj, which is three ana 
a half fe«:t. The passage across the center of the room is about a foot and a 
half yide, and is very convenient for teachers in passing to the different partk 
of the room, and also for scholars in going to and from their recitations. 

The seats and desks, in the front part of this room, are made and arranqged 
on the same plan as those in the primary school-rooms above described, diner 
ing from them only in bieing one size larger. The lower end, or foot of each 
perpendicular support, or end-piece, is strongly fastened into a groove in a 
"shoe,*' or piece or plank, whicn, bemg screwed to the floor, secures the desks 
in a durable manner, and in a firm position. 

The others are constructed upon a different plan, designed especially for the 
arconmiodation of pupils while writing. These desks and seats are of three 
different sizes. 




No. 7v--8eetlon of a WritinrDstk and Bmt, 
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The top of the desk [a] is of pme, one inch and a half thick, fifteen inches 
wide, ana three feet and a half long. These desks are twenty-seven inches 
high on the front, and twenty-foar on the side next to the seats. A space 
about three inches wide, on the front edge of the top, is planed down to a 
level, and .an inkstand is let into the center of this, even with the surface, and 
covered with a small lid. The ends of these desks are an inch and a half 
thick, and fgttened bv a strong tenon to the shoe [«], which is screwed to the 
floor. The front of the desk, and the shelf [^3, for books, &c., are inch boards: 
the whole desk, made in the strongest manner, is painted a pleasant green, ana 
varnished. In the next smaller size, the same proportion is observed, but all 
the dimensions are one inch less; and in the third, or smallest size, the dimen- 
sions are all one inch less than in the second. For each desk there are two 
chairs, resting on cast-iron supporters [^, an inch and a quarter in diameter, 
with a wide ^71.^0 at each end;' the upper one, screwed to the under side of 
the seat [e], is a little smaller than the lower, which is fastened to the floor by 
five strong screws, rendering the chair almost immovable. The largest size 
seats [«] in these rooms are fourteen inches in diameter and fifteen inches 
high, with backs, t«renty>eight inches from [g] to the top, slanting an inch and 
a quarter to a foot. These backs are made with three slats, fastened by strong 
tenons into a top-piece, like some styles of common chairs, and screwed to the 
seat, while the middle one extends down into a socket on the foot of the iron 
standard. The seats, like the desks, are diminished one inch for the middle 
size, and two for the smallest, preserving the proportions in the different sizes, 
which adapts them to the sizes of the desks. 



Grammar School-Houses. 



There are six buildings of this class, constructed on the same plan, and of 
the same size. They are seventy feet long by forty wide, with a front pro- 
jection, twenty-eight feet long by fourteen feet wide. They are located on 
very large lots, varying from one hundred and fifU" to two hundred feet long— 
fix)m a hundred and twenty to a himdred and nfty feet wide. All of them, 
except one. are on comer lots, and all have large open spaces around theuL 
These, and all the other public school-houses in the city, are protected with 
Ctuimby's lightning-rods, and each is furnished With a bell, which can be heard 
in the remotest parts of its district. 

In the accompanying view. No. 9, the engraver has represented a/«er trees, a 
little lars^er than any at present around these buildings, because he could not 
crowd all the trees and snrubbery into the picture, without obscuring the lower 
part of the house. 

The cm on p. 91, No. 10, is a ground plan, on a reduced scale, of a Grammar 
School-House, including a general view of the cellar, yards, fences, gates, 
judewalks, dec. 

The yards around eadh of the grammar school-houses contain from 18,000 
to 20,000 square feet, or between a third and half an acre. These grounds are 
inclosed, and divided into three separate yards, by substantial close board 
fences I/,/,/, /"], six feet high, neatly made, and painted white. The boys' 
play-ground [B], and that of the girls (Q], are large ; but the front yard [E] is 
small, and, not being occupied by pupils, is planted with trees and shrubbery. 
The graveled sidewalks [s, s, 5], running on two sides of all the grammar school 
lots, and on three of some of them, are shaded by rows of elms, maples, and 
lindens, set near the curb-stones. The sates [A, C, D] and the graveled walks 
[df d, d:] lead to the front and the two side doors of the school-house ; and [/I 
is a large gate for carting in coal, &c. The out-buildings [t, t] are arranged 
with a large number of separate apartments on both sides, all well ventilated, 
each furnished with a door, and the whole sarrounded with evergrpens. 

In the plan of the projection [H] the stairway M leads to the cellar, which 
U seven feet in the clear, and extends under the whole of the main building. 
These cellars are ^ell lighted, having eight windows [ W, W], with ten lights 
^f aeven by nine glass. The windows, being hung with hinges on the upper 
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No.lO .--Groimd Plan, Ace, of a Grammar School-Home. 



side, and fastened with hooks and staples at the lower edge, may be opened by 
raising them intc a horizontal position, where they are fastened with nooks as 
when closed. With this arrangement, it is easy to keep the cellars well ven- 
tilated at all seasons. The openin«;s for the aomission of coal into the bins 
[<?,o], one for anthracite, and the other for charcoal, are furnished with sheet- 
iron shutters, fastening on the inside. Every school-bouse has, in the cellar, 
an abundant supply of good water, obtained from a fountain, or from a well, 
which is generally outside of the building, the water being brought in by a 
pump [P]. A supply of good water for a school-house should not be con.sid- 
ered merely as a convenience, but as absolutely necessary. 

The horizontal section of a furnace [P] shows merely the groimd plan. 
The cold air passes inrough [a] to the air-chamber, where it is warmed by the 
fires in [p, ^i two cast-iron cylinders, fourteen inches in diameter. The 
evaporator [e] holds about fifteen gallons of water, which is kept in a state of 
rapid evaporation, thus supplying the air-chamber with an abundance of 
moisture. 

In the plan and construction of the various parts of these furnaces, special 
pains have been taken to remove all danger of fire— an important considera- 
tion, which sthould never be overlooked. The furnace is covered with stone, 
thickly coated with mortar, and Che under side of the floor above is lathed and 

Slastered, not only above tne furnace, but at least ten feet from it in every 
irection. 

A full description of the construction and operation of the ftimaces used in 
iie public school-houses will be given under another diagram. The cellar 
walls and the stone piers \c^c^c^c^c\ are well pointed, and the whole inside, 
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including the wood-work overhead, is neatly whitewashed, giving this apart- 
ment a neat and pleasant appearance. 

The walls of all these buildings are of stone, about two feet thick, faced 
wiUi common brick, and painted a tasteful color. 




No. 11.— Plan of the First Floor of a Grammar School-Hoiue. 

There are three entrances to these houses ; the front [A], and the two side 
doors [B], for boys, and [G], for girls, leading into ihe entries [F, C, C]. The 
ftont is a large doable door, with a beautiful frontice of fine hammered Gluincy 
granite. At all the outside doors are two or three hewn granite steps, fur- 
nished with four or sue scrapers at each door. 

Pupils belonging to the schools in the lower story pass from the side entries 
into tne middle one, and, ascending two steps at [a], enter their respective 
rooms [T, S], which are rather larger than those in the primary and interme- 
diate school-houses, previously described, being thirty-six feet by thirty-two 
inside, and eleven feet hiofh in the clear. 

In each of the entries [C, C] there is a provision [^, <, t, (] for setting up um- 
brellas. It resembles a ladder placed in a horizontal position, and is fastened 
to the ceiling on one side, and supported on the other by substantial posts of 
oak or other strong wood, turned in a tasteful style, and set into the floor. 

The seals and desks in the rooms [T and S] are of the same dimensions, 
and arranged in the same manner as those in the primary and the intermediate 
school-rboms before described. . The small iron posts [c, CjC^c]^ about two and 
a hai* inches in diameter, supporting the floor above, are placed against the 
ends of the seats, so close as not to obstruct the passages at all. Besides the 
platforms [P. P], twenty feet by six — the tables, three feet by four, for the 
teachers, ana the closets [Z, /], for brushes, &c., there are black-boards, painted 
apoQ the walls, extending from the doors [D, D] to the windows, fourteen feet 
long by four wide, with the lines of a stave painted on one end, to aid in 
giving instruction in vocal mosic 
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The plan of ventilating these room^ on tlie first floor is represented bjr cot 
No. 5, page 85. Ever^ room is provided with two ventilators, each three feet 
lODff by abont twelve inches wide, opening into fines of the same dimensions, 
leading into the attic, from which the impore air escapes at circular windows 
in the gables. These flues should have extended down to the bottom of the 
rooms, with openings on a level with the floors, so that, when the rooms are 
warmed with air St)m the furnaces above the temperature of the human 
breath, they might be ventilated by removing the foul air' from the lower parts, 
and thus causing fresh, warm air to be slowly settling down upon the scholars 
-^a very pleasant and healthful mode of ventilation. 

These rooms are well wanned by heated air, admitted through registers 
£r, r]j eighteen Inches in diameter, Irom the furnace below, fix)m which [p, f} 
tin pipes, fourteen inches in diameter, convey the air to the ^ammai school- 
rooms in the second stoiy. 

These rooms are laige, with arched ceilings, measuring twelve feet to the 
foot of the arch, and seventeen to its crown. Thev are each provided with 
two ventilators, three feet and a half in diameter, placed in the crown of the 
arch, about twenty feet apart 

The entrances to the Grammar School-rooms are by two short flights of 
stairs on a side; from the lower entries to [5,5], spaces about three feet square, 




No. 13.— Plan of • Grmmmar Sdiool-Room. 



and thence to [A, A], spaces three by five feet, extending from the top of the 
stairs to the doors openmg into the school-room. 

The master's table [c], as well as tables [d,d], for the assistants, are 
movable. The large area [B, B], being fourteen inches above the floor of the 
room, is eight feet wide by sixf^-four long, with large closets [n, u} at the 
ends, fitted up with shelves, 6cc., for the use of the teachers. 

The school-room is warmed by heated air, admitted at the registers, (r,rj 
and the recitation-rooms [R, R] in the same manner, by the small refbten^ 
lr,r] all of which are connected with the furnace in the cellar by luge tin 
pipes or conductors. 
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The black-boards, four feet wide, painted apon the hard-finished walls, are 
indicated by the lines [6,^,^, dec] in the recitation-rooms, and along the waUs 
beiilnd the master's table, extending on each side to the windows beyond, [«,«] 
making, in each Grammar School, about three hundred square feet of black- 
board. 

The long benches [f,e] are ased for seating temporarily new pupils on their 
entering school, until the master can assign them regular seats ; also for seat- 
ing visitors at the quarterly examinations. The space [P, P], a broad step, 
eighteen feet long and two feet wide, is used for some class exercises on the 
black-boards. The passage [/, 0, about eighteen inches wide, running the 
whole length of the room, affords great facility in the movements of pupils to 
and from the recitations and other class exercises. The master's classes gen- 
erally recite in the space [o^o] on the back side of the room, four feet wide 
and sixiy-four feet long, where seats are placed for scholars to sit during 
recitation, when it is necessary ; and the same accommodations are provided 
in the recitation-rooms. 

The windows [ W, W, iSec], which are hung with weights, and furnished 
with inside blinds, in the manner before described, contain twelve lights each, 
of ten by sixteen ^lass, of the strongest kind, the Saranac or Redford glass. 

The-quantity ol air furnished for each scholar in the public school-rooms is 
a matter of no small importance. The rooms fur the primary and the inter- 
mediate schools-^ihe former desired to accommodate one hundred and 
twenty, and the latter only ninety-six pupils— contain between fifteen and six- 
teen thousand cubic feet of atipospheric air. The rooms for the grammar 
schools, intended to accommodate two hundred pupils, contain over tnirty-five 
thousand cubic feet, a(\er a suitable deduction for tne furniture is made. 

This estimate allows every child, when the rooms are not crowded, about 
one hundred and fitly cubic feet of air for every hour and a half, on the sup- 
position that no change takes placei except at the times of recess, and at the 
close of each session. But the rate at wnich warm air is constantly coming 
into the rooms from the furnaces, increases the allowance for every child to 
about three hundred cubic feet for every hour and a half. 




Mo. 13.— TraiUT«rM Bectioa of a Gnuninw BehooI-HouH. 
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The preceding cat is given in order to show an end vieWj the projection, beUiy, 
rooms, seat^, desks, and cellar. An imperfect section of the warming appa" 
ratos is presented, giving an outline of the plan of itA construction. The 
smoke-pipe, connected with [a], the heater, coiled twice aroond in the air- 
chamber, passes off in the direction of \b, oj to the chimney. The short tiA 
pipes [c, c] conduct the warm air into the lower rooms ; and the long ones 
Ie,e] convey it to the rooms in the second story. On each side-of the projec- 
tion over the door [d] is a window, lighting the outside entrv, and also Uie 
middle entry by another window over the inside door. The end views of seats 
and desks do not represent the different sizes very accurately, but sufficiently 
80 to give a correct idea of the general plan. 



The High School-Houbc, 



This building occupies an elevated and beautiful situation, at the head of 
President street, near the central part of the city. It is a specimei) of plain, 
but tastelul archi lecture, on which the eye repo5es with pleasure. The lot, 
somewhat irregular in its form, is equivalent to one a hundred feet by a hun- 
dred and fifteen, and lies on a gentle hill-side, rendering it easy to construct a 
basement almost entirely above ground, except on the back si^e. The exten- 
sive grounds in front, and on either side, all planted with trees, and separated 
from the High School only by the width of the streets, add much to the beauty 
and pleasantness of its situation. The yards around it are inclosed bv a 
handsome baluster fence, resting in front on heavy blocks of rough granite. 
The steps are of hewn granite, twelve feet long, malung a very convenient 
entrance. 

The High School being designed for'boih bovs and girls, an entirelv separate 
^ntraiMje is provided for each department. Tne front door, at which tlie girls 
enter, has a very beautiful frontispiece, with double columns (thus providing 
for large side-lights), and a heavy ornamented cap, all cut from Gluincy granite 
in the best style. 

The door in the circular projection, fronting on another street, has also a 
fine frontispiece, cut from Cluincv granite. 

The size of this building is fifty feet by seventy-six, with a projection of 
seven feet. The walls of the basement are of stone, three feet thick, and faced 
with rough-hewn granite, laid in courses twenty inches wide. Each stone has 
a " chiseled draft, fine cut," an inch wide around the face, and all the joints 
as close and true as if the whole were fine hammered. The remaining por- 
tions of the walls, diminishing in thickness as they rise, are faced with the 
best quality of Danvers pressed bnck, giving the building a beautiful appear- 
ance. The roof is covered with tin, every joint soldered, and the whole sur- 
face kept well painted. 

The rooms in the basement story, which is twelve feet high In the clear, are 
separated from ea<:h other by solid brick walls. The pupils in the girls' de- 
partment, entering the house at [A], pass into the large lobby fC], twelve feet 
by twenty-eight, from which they can go to all parts of the building appro- 
priated to their use. 

The furnace-room [H] has a brick floor, and is kept in as good order as the 
other parts of the house. The coal-bins [», »] and the furnace [F] are so con- ' 
structed, that, with an ordinary degree of care, the room may be kept as clean 
as any of the school-rooms. The arrangements [m, m] for setting up um- 
brellas have been described. The pump [p], accessible to all in the girls' 
department, connected with a nice smk, lined with lead, affords an abimdant 
supply of excellent water. The rooms [E, G, I], each not far from sixteen by 
twenty-four feet, are appropriated as the Superintendent's Ofiice, and for such 
meetinj^ of the School Committee, and of its sub-committees, as may be ap- 
pointed there. 

The large lecture-room, on the opposite side of the lobby, is furnished with 
settees, which will accommodate about two hundred and fiifty pupils On the 
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No. 15.— Plea of the Basement of Hifh School. 



platform [P], raised scYcn inches firom the floor, a long table or counter [d], 
made convenient for experimental lectures in Cheq^try, Natural Philosoptiy, 
&;c., having pneumatic cisterns for holding gasses. At [F, &c.j are suitable 
provisions fur the Ares used in iihe preparations of chemical experiments. 
The pump {pj, with a sink like the other, is used exclusively by the pupib in 
the boys' department. 

In all lectures, and other exercises in this room, the girls, entering at [a], 
occupy the seats on the right of [D], the middle aisle. The bovs, entering by 
descending the short flight of stairs [6], are seated on the opposite side of the 
roonL This may seem like descending to useless particulars, but it is done to 
show that there are no grounds for the objections sometimes made against 
having a school for boys and for girls in the same building, where the depart- 
ments are kept entirely separate, except in ciercises in vocal music and occa- 
sional lectures. The boys enter the house at the end door [Bl, which is six 
feet above the basement floor, and, by a short flight of stairs, they reach the 
first story at [e]. 

The three rooms [C, D, FJ are appropriated to the denartment for girls. 
They are easy of access to the pupils, who, ascending the broad flight of 
stairs, terminating at [B], can pass readily into their respective rooms. 

The course of instruction in the school occupying three years, the room [Dl 
is appropriated to the studies for the first, [E] to those of the second, and 
[F] to the course for the third year. In each room there arc three sizes of 
seats and desks, and their arrangement in all is uniform. The largest are on 
the back side or the room. The largest desks are four feet eight inches long, 
and twenty-two inches wide on the top; the middle size is two inches smaller, 
and the other is reduced in the same proportions. The largest seats are as 
high as common chairs, about seventeen inches, and the remaining sizes are 
reduced to correspond with the desks. The passages around the sides of the 
rooms vary from two to four feet wide, and those between the rows of desks, 
from eighteen to twenty-four inches. 

On the raised platforms [P, P, P, P] are the ; teachers' tables [rf,rf,rf,rf], 
covered with dark woolen cloth, and furnished with four drawers each. The 
registers [/,/,/,/] admit the warm air from the furnace, and the pipes [PtPtfl 
conduct it into tne rooms in the upper story. The passage [b} leads into tne 
back yard, which is ornamented with a variety of shrubbery. 
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No. 16.— Plan of the First Story of tbo High School. 



The door leading from the room [F] i«- used only for teachers and visitors, 
except when the two departments assemble in the hall. 

In the room [C] the boys pursue the studies prescribed for the first year; 
the other rooms in this department are in the next story. 

Pupils ascending from the area [e], by two circular stairways, land on the 
broad space [a,c], from which, oy a short flight of stairs, they reach [A], in 
the following cut, the floor of the upper story, which is sixteen leet in the clear. 




No. 17w— nu of tb« Beeond Story of the High Scbool-Hisat 
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The room [B] Is appropriated to the middle class, and [C] to the senior 
class. The arrangement of the seats and desks are 
the same as in tne other rooms, except they are 
movable—being screwed to a frame not fastened to 
the floor, as shown in this cut. 

The cross partition [a]— ^ee cut No. 17— is com- 
posed of four very large doors, about fourteen feet 
square, hung with weights in such a manner that 
they mav be raised into the attic, thus throwing the whole upper story into one 
large hall — an arrangement by which one room can be changed into three, and 
three into 07kr, as the occasion may require. On ^11 public occasions, such as 
Quarterly Examinations, and Annual Exhibitions, the rooms are thus thrown 
together, and the seats and desks turned so as to face the platform [P], in 
[E], the principal hall. 

Observation and experiment, relative to the modes of warming the public 
school-rooms, have proved that very large stoves, eighteen inches in diameter, 
render the temperature of the rooms mare uniform and pleasant, and that they 
are als6 more economical, both in regard to the amount of fuel consumed, and 
the amount of repairs required. It is a general principle, that a wanning 
apparatus, containing a large quantity of fuel, undergoing a slow combustion, 
is netter than one containing a small quantity of fuel, in a staie of rapid com- 
bustion. The stoves in the small buildings, and the furnaces in the iaige 
ones, are constructed on this principle. 

In regard to the construction of furnaces for warming public buildings or 
private dwellings, so much depends upon circumstances, tnat no specific plan 
can be given which would be successful in all cases. One familiar with the 
principles which regulate the motions of currents of air at different tempera- 
lures, can, with an ordinary degree of good iudgment and mechanical skill, 
make a furnace in any place, where one can be made at all, that will accom- 
plish all which the laws of nature will permit. 

The following cut is intended to illustrate two plans for a furnace. 




No. 18.— A Vertical Section of « Fnroaoe 



In the first, the cold air is admitted at [a], through the outside walls of the 
boilding, and descends in the direction described by the arrows, to [r]^ and 
thence rises to the top of the fbmace, as shown by the arrows. At this p&ace, 
the cold air difiuses itself over the whole upper suiface, about eight feet by 
ten, and passes down between the double walls of the furnace, in the spaces 
[<, t}, which extend all around the furnace, and rises from beneath, through a 
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large opening [^j, into the air-chamber, where it js heated and conducted to 
the rooms by largp pipes, [/,*]. The object of this mode of taking in air is 
two-fold. In the first place, the constant currents of cold air, passing over the 
top of the furnace, keep that surface comparatiyely cool, and also keep the 
floors above the furnace cool, thus removing all danger of setting fire to the 
wood-work over the furnace. 

In the second place, as the inside walls are constantly becoming heated, 
and the currents of cold air, passing down on all sides of the walls, become 
lanfied by their radiation, ana thus, as it were, take the heat from the outside 
of the inner walls, and bring it round into the air-chamber again, at [b]. This 
is not mere theory, bat has been found ta work well in practice. C>n this 
plan, the outside walls are kept so cool, that very little neat is wasted by 
radiation. 

In the second plan, the cold air is admitted as before; but, instead of 
ascending from [r] to the top of the furnace, it passes ihrough a large opening, 
directly from [r], to [p.p^pjt representing small piers, supporting the inside 
walls, and thence into the air-chamber at [6], and also up the spaces [^, n, to 
the top [5], from which the air warmed by coming up between the walls is 
taken into the rooms by separate registers, or is let into the sides of the 
pipes [/A], 

By this plan, the air passes more rapidly through the air-chamber, and enters 
the rooms in larger quantities, but at a laioer temperature. This is the better 
mode, if the furnace be properly constructed with large inlets and outlets for 
air, so that no parts become highly heated ; otherwise, ihe wood-work over the 
furnace will be in some danger of taking fire. The general defects in the 
construction of furnaces are:— /mi sjnall openings for the admission of cold 
air — too small pipes for conveying the warm air in all horizontal and inclined 
directions— and defective dampers in the perpendicular pipes. A frequent 
cause of failure in warming public buildings and private dwellings may be 
found in the ignorance and negligence of attendants. 

A single remark will close this report, which has been extended, perhaps 
too far by specific details — a want of which is often complained or by me* 
cbanics who are engaged in building school-houses. 

It is believed to be best, and, all things considered, cheapest, in the end, tc 
build tery pod school-houses — to make their external appearance pleasan 
and attractive, and their internal arrangements comfortable and convenient- 
to keep them in firstr-rate order, well repaired, and always clean. 

The amount of damage done to school properly in tnis city has uniformly 
been least in those houses in \«hlch the teachers have done moit to keep ever; 
thing in very good order. The very appearance of school property well taken 
care of rebukes the spirit of mischief, and thus elevates the taste and ihar 
acter of the pupils. 

Respectfully submitted. 

N. BISHOP, 
Superintendent of Public SchoollL 

Protidence, Angust, 1846b 
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Plan of District School-housb in Harttord, Cosni- 

Fif.L 




The aboTe cut represents the front elevation of a new school-house erected 
m Arsenal District, in Hartford, after designs by Octavius Jordan, Architect. 
As originally planned there were to be two rooms, as shown in side elevation, 
(Fig. 3.) The largest (Fig. 2) room is forty-five feet long by twenty-five 
wide, with a recitation-room (C) fourteen feet by twelve, and two entries, one 
for boys (A) and one for girls, (B), eaoh twelve feet by six, furnished with sink, 
nooks, &c. There are thirty-two desks, each for two pupils, with sixty-four 
chairs, (page 141, Fig. 2), and thirty-two chairs for young children, (Fig. 3, 
page 30.) The room is warmed by Moti's School Stove, (page 146,) and ven- 
tilated by flues in the walls, opening at the top and bottom of the room, which 
18 fifteen feet high in the clear. The material is brick, and the cost $1800. 




Fig. 9. Grovnd Plan. 
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Plans of the Soutb District SchooltBousb in the Citt op 
Hartford. 

The bouse, Ulostrated in Figs. 1, 2, 3,4, 5, and 6, was erected in 1851, after 
plans by £. D. Tiffimy, Esq., at an expense, including lot, indosure, building, and 
furniture, of $13,000. The location is both central and retired, on the east siae of 
Wadsworth street, having a firont of 330 feet, and depth of 150, and is rendered 
surpassingly attractive and beautiful by a number of fine old majestic oaks and 
graceful elms. The building is of brick, 70 feet by 58, exclusive of the towers, and 
> three stories high, and was designed to accommodate 450 pupils— but owing to 
the attraction of Sie house and popularity of the sclvool, provision has been made 
m it for 500 pupils— claasified into live departments. 

Fio. 2. Plan of First Floor. 




A — Girls' entrance. 

B— Boys' do. 

G— Primary No. 1. Seated with chairs. (Fig. 5.) 

D— Primary No. 2. Seated as No. 1. 

£ E — Clothes rooms for Upper Department 

F F — Culver's Furnaces In basement 

G — Coal-room, extending under Primary No. 1. 

H — Girls' passage to play ground. 

SS— Stairs. 

— Clothes room for boys. 

d — Clothes room for girls. 

g — Stairs to Furnaces, &c. 

% t— Teacher's table. 

r — ^Registers for heated air. 

T— Floea for ventilation snrmoanted by EmeiMii'i BJeotar. 
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F^o. 3. PtJkN OF SccoifD Floor. 
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I— Primary No. 3. Seat and desk for two pnpib. (Fig. 6.) 
K — ^Intermediate School — seat and desk for one pupiL 
i — Clothes room for boya. 
k— QotheB room for girls. 



Fio. 5. PaiMART School Cha». 
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Fio. 4. Plan of Third f^LooR. 



M— Upper Department, leats and desks for two pnpik. (Fig. 6«) 
L L — ^Library and Apparatus. 



Fia. 6. Hartford School Disk. 
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Plans and Description of thb Public High School-Houss* 
Hartford, Conn. 

The Public High School-House of Hartford was built after more 
than ordinary search for the best plan, (a committee having visited 
Boston, Lowell, Salem, Newburyport, Worcester, Providence, and 
Middletown, for this purpose,) under the constant oversight of a 
prudent, practical and intelligent building committee, and with due 
regard to a wise economy. The committee were limited in their 
expenditure for lot, building, and fixtures, to $12,000; and when it 
was ascertained that a suitable building could not be constructed 
for that sum, individuals on the committee immediately contributed 
$2,400 out of their own pockets to complete the house with the 
latest improvements. The committee have now the satisfaction of 
knowing that their contributions and personal oversight have been 
mainly instrumental in erecting and furnishing the most complete 
structure of the kind in New England, when the aggregate cost is 
taken into consideration. 

The High School is designed for both males and females, and the arrange- 
ments of me boildlngs, and the grounds, are made with reference to the separa- 
tion of the sexes, so far as this is desirable in the same school. 

The lot on which the bqijding stands is at the comer of Asylum and Ann 
streets, and is at once central, and large enoagh for the appropriate yards. The 
yards are separated by a close and substantial board fence, and the grounds are 
well laid out and properly inclosed ; they will also soon be planted with trees 
and shrubbery. The building is of brick, three stories high, upon a firm stone 
basement. Its dimensions are 50 by 75 feet. The basement is 13 feet in the 
clear, six feel of which are above the level of the yard. This part of the build- 
ing is occupied by furnaces, coal bins, sinks, pumps, entrance rooms, &c. At one 
end, and on two opposite sides of the building, a stair case eleven feet in width 
extends from each of the two entrance rooms, to the upper story, with spacious 
landings on the first and second floors. Two rooms, each 11 by 14 feet, are be- 
tween the stair cases, the one on the first floor being used for a front entrv to the 
building, and the one on the second floor being appropriated to the Library 
and Apparatus. Two closets, eleven by four feet on the first floor, and inune- 
diately oeneath the stair cases, receive the outer garments, umbrellas, &c., ot 
the teachers. 

An aisle of four feet four inches in width extends between the desks and 
outer walls of the rooms, and between every two ranges of desks is an aisle of 
iwo feet four inches in width. An aisle oi eight feet in width passes through 
the middle of the rooms, parallel to the narrower passages. A space of five 
feet in widih is likewise reserved between the remote seats in the ranges and 
the partition wall of the rooms. Around the sides of the rooms, tastefully con- 
structed settees are placed for occasional recitations, and for the accommodation 
of visiters, and in the upper room for the use of the pupils of the room below, 
during the opening and closing exercises of the school. 

The pupils, when seated, lace the teachers' desks and platforms, which occupy 
the space between the entrance doors of each room. 

A blackboard, or black plaster surface, forty feet long, and five broad, ex- 
tends between the doors leading to the recitation rooms, which are also lined 
with a continuous blackboard. There is also a blackboard extending the 
entire length of the teachers' platform in the lower room, and t^'^o of smaller di- 
mensions in the room above, a part of the space being occupied by the folding 
doors leading to the library ana apparatus room. Twenty cliairs, of small di- 
mensions and sixteen inches in heieht, are placed around each recitation room, 
thirteen inches apart and seven inches from the walls, and securely fastened to 
the floor. A clock, with a circular gilt frame and eighteen-inch dial plate, ii 
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l^aced over the teachers' platform in each school room, in AiU view of the popils. 
A small bell is also placed above the teachers' platform in the lower room, with 
a wire attached, passing to the desk of the Principal, in the room above, by 
which the time of recesses, change of recitation classes, &c., are signified to 
the members of the lower rooms. 

The schoolrooms in the first and second stories are 50 feet square, and 13 feet 
in height — to each of which, two recitation rooms 12 by 23 feet are attached. 
The large rooms are furnished with " Kimball's improved School Chairs and 
Desks," placed in six ranges, extending back from the teachers' platforms, ten 
esks forming a range, and two chairs attached to each desk, furnishing accom- 
odations in each room for 120 pupils— 60 of either sex. Ample room yet 
emains in front of these ranges to increase the number of desks when the 
wants of the school demand them. The desks are four feet in length and one 
foot four inches in breadth, constructed of cherry, oiled and vami.'«hed. The 
moderately inclined tops SLiefixed to the end supporters, and the openings for 
books are in front of the pupils. Glass inkstands are inserted in the tops of the 
desks, and the ink protected from dust and the action of the atmosphere by 
mahogany covers turning on pivots. The chairs are constructed with seats 
of basswood, hollowed, and backs of cherry, moulded both to add beauty to 
the form of the chair, and to afford support and comfort to the occupants. Ah 
are neatly stained and varnished, ana they, as well as the desks, rest on iron 
supporters, firmly screwed to the floor. 

The entire upper story is converted into a hall, being twelve feet in height at 
the walls, rising thence in an arch to the height of seventeen feet. This is ap- 
propriated to reading, and declamation, and for the female department of the 
school, to dally recess, and calisthenic exercises. A moderately raised platform 
is located at one end, above which an extended blackboard is placed, and settees 
are ranged around the walls: these, properly arranged, together with the settees 
from the lower rooms, which are easily transported above, speedily convert the 
open Hall into a commodious Lecture room, — and also adapt it to the purposes 
of public examinations and exhibitions. 

In each of the two entrance rooms are placed the means of cleanliness and 
comfort, — a pump of the most approved construction, an ample sink, two wash 
basins with towels, glass drinking tumblers, and a looking-glass. Ranges oi 
hooks for hats, coats, bonnets, cloaks, &c., extend around the rooms, and are 
numbered to correspond with the number of pupils, of each sex, which the 
capacity of the house will acconmiodate. In the girls' room, pairs of smaU 
iron hooks are placed directly beneath the bonnet hooks, and twelve inches from 
the floor, for holding the over-shoes. In the boys' room, boot-jacks are pro- 
vided to facilitate the exchange of boots for slippers when they enter the build- 
ing — an important article, and of which no one m this department of , the school 
is destitute. A thin plank, moderately inclined by hollowing the upper side, is 
placed upon the floor, and extends around the walls of the room, to receive the 
EX)ots and convey the melted ice and snow from them, by a pipe, beneath the 
floor. A large umbrella stand is furnished in each of the two entrance rooms, 
also with pipes for conveying away the water. Stools are secured to the floors 
for convenience in exchanging boots, shoes, fee. Directly under the'stairs is an 
OMNIUM GATHCRUM — an appropriate vessel, in which are carefully deposited 
shreds of paper, and whatever comes under the denomination of Ititer subject, 
of course, to frequent removal. These rooms, in common with the others, are 
carefully warmed. The wainscoting of the entrance rooms, and the stair case. 
is formed of narrow boards, grooved and toneued, placed perpendicularly, and 
crowned with a simple moulding. The railing of the stair case is of black 
walnut A paneled wainscoting reaching from the floor to the base of the 
windows, extends aroimd the walls of the remaining rooms. All the wood 
work, including the library and apparatus cases, is neatly painted, oak-grained, 
and varnished. The teachers' taoles are made of cherry, eight feet in length, 
and two feet four inches in breadth, with three drawers in each, and are sup- 
ported on eight legs. A movable writing desk of the same material is placed 
on each. Immediately in front of the teachers' desk in the upper room, a piato 
is to be placed, for use during the opening and closing exercises of the school, 
and for the use of the young ladies durmg the recesses. Venetian window 
blinds with rolling slats, are placed inside the windows, and being of a slight 
bofl* color, they modify the light withont imparting a sombre hue to the room. 
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The bailding is wanned throngliont hf two of Hanks' Improred Air Heateij 
placed in the basement 

The ventilation of the school-rooms, or the rapid disehaxfie of the air wfaidi 
has become impure by respiration, is most thoroughly secured in connectioa 
with a constant mflux of pure warm air from the furnaces, by discharging t"^- 
dducis or floes, situated on each side of the building at the part of the r 
most distant from the registers of the furnaces. The ventiducts of each 
are eighteen inches in diameter, and are carried from the floor entirely separate 
to the Stationary Top, or Ejector above the roof. The openings into the ven- 
tiducts, both at the top and bottom of the room, are two feet square, and are 
g3vemed by a sliding door or blind. 

A flight of stone steps leads to the front and main entrance of the baildiDS. 
The architectural entrance is of simple design, fourteen feet in width, and 
twenty feet iq height. All the parts are wrought from dark colored stone, and 
on the crowning stone of the entablature. Public High School, appears in 
plain and prominent relief. Large folding doors, with side and top lignts, close 
the entrance. 

A side knob commands a bell suspended in the Library Room, directlj behind 
the Principal. 

A broad stone walk reaches from the steps to the street ; flagging walks also 
extend from the street to the side entrances of the building, and thence to the 
outbuildings. 

The Library contains an Encyclopedia, the most approved Dictionaries, both 
Clas:>ical and English, and other important books of reference for the u.se of the 
School, together with selected works for the direct professional reading of the 
teachers. 

Several educational and scientific periodicals are furnished to the School, 
and which at the end of each year will form additional volumes for the Libraiy. 

Pelion's and Olney's, together with Mitchell's new series of outline maps, 
published by J. H. Mather Ac Co., of Hartford, Ct., and a fourteen-inch terres- 
trial globe, aid in the department of General Geography. 

Matiison's series of sixteen astronomical maps; a fourteen-inch celestial 
globe ; Vale's improved tweniy-four-inch celestial globe and transparent sphere : 
a magic lantern, with sets of slides, cootaining thirty accurate telescopic and 
astronomical views; a reflecting telescope of five feet focal distance, with 
magnifying power of 700, and Chamberlins best Tellurium, aid in the depart- 
ment of Astronomy. 

Historical maps, charts, &c., an Isothermal chart, and set of large drawings 
to illustrate the anatomical structure, and the physiological functions of the 
system, will be procured. • 

The following apparatus has already been procured to aid in illustrating and 
demonstrating in the studies named : 

Mechanics. — Set of mechanical powers, arranged in a mahogany frame, 
comprisin? three levers, each sixteen inches long. Five sets of brass pulleys 
strung with cord and properly balanced. Brass weights from one to sixteen 
ounces. Screw and lever with nut Screw as an inclined plane. Ship cap- 
stan. Wheel and axle. Wedge in two parts. Inclined plane, with carriage. 
Movable fulcrum and lever, for combining the power of screw and lever. 
Machine for illustrating the centrifugal and centripetal forces— thirteen experi- 
imen^s. 

Pneumatics. — Air Pump— frame made of rose-wood beautifuUv polished— 
barrel twelve by four inches inside ; large plate, stop-cock, and barometer in 
vacuo, and worked with a polished steel lever four feet in length, 9!85,O0l 
Large swelled, onpn-top bell glass. Several plain bell glasses of smaller 
dimensions. Bell'glass with brass cap to receive stop-cock. Connector, sliding 
rod, &c. Revolving jet in vacuo. Bursting squares and wire guard for same. 
Condensing chamber and condensing ^auge. Artificial fountain, with exteriof 
and interior jets. Sheet rubber bag m vacuo, illustrating the rarefaction o« 
confined air by removing the pressure of the external. Mercuiv tunnel to ex« 
hibit the mercurial shower, porosity of wood, pressure of the air, and also the 
luminous shower. Guinea and leather tube. Philosophical water hanmieK 
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Apparatus illustrating the absardity of suction, or the necessity of atmospheric 
pressure to the operation of the lifting pump. Torricellian barometer improved. 
Bell in vacuo. Apparatus ill ustratiog the buoyancy of ai r, gas, &c. Weighing 
air and specific gravity apparatus. Freezing apparatus iirith thermometer. 
Condensing syringe. Cfylindrical open-top bell glasses, three sizes. Hand and 
bladder glass, to illustrate atmospheric pressure. Bladder cap, with cap and 
stop-cock. Double acting exhauster and condenser. Brass hemispherical caps 
'wiin handles, stop-cock and stand. Apparatus to illustrate the upvard pressure 
of the atm3Sjphere. Connecting screws, guard screws, sliding rod, with pack- 
ing screws and binding screws. Flexible hose and screw connectors. Hydro- 
gen bottle. Lead hose for conducting gases. Floating bulbs for condensation. 
Sheet rubber and sheet rubber bags. Glass bells and stems for freezing appa- 
ratus. Pair magnetic swans. Detonating glass tubes. Wire gauze, to illus- 
trate Davy's saiety lamp. 

Hydrostatics. — Hydrostatic bellows, with glass and brass tnbes^ glass tun- 
nels, weights, Sec. Pair of working models of the forcing and liiUng pump. 
Graduated glass jars for cubic inches. 

Electricity. — Electrical machine, 24 inch plate, $50,00. Leyden jar of four 
quarts. Do. do. for suspension with movable rinss and points. Do. do. with 
sliding discharger. Electrometer jar, by which tne charge may be measured. 
&c. Electric batteries with six four-quart jars. Sliding, directing rod. Spiral 
8|K>tted tube. Jointed discharger, glass handle. Universal discharger, insu- 
lating stand. Electric bells. Wax cylinder. Thunder house with fixtures. 
Gas pistol. Gas generator and platina igniter, four quarts. Long haired man. 
Electric float wheel and point. Abbe Noloes' globe. Luminous bell glass. 
Electric S. Aurora flask. Electric seasons machine. Elastic rubber ball. 
Ether spoon. Chamberlin's cvHndrical gasometers, for oxygen and hydrogen, 
united, forming a compound blow pipe, $60,00. Iron retort for oxygen gas. 
Metallic reflectors with stand, iron oall and stands and a thermometer. GTa.ss 
spirit lamp. Spirit boiler to use with reflectors. Dropping tube. Glass tun- 
nels. Graduated glass hydrometer. Flask with screw-cap admitting thermom- 
eter. Platina and copper pendant spoons. Brass pipe for blowing gas bubbles. 
Hydrogen gas generator, with platina sponge for lignting a long detonating jet. 
iJann stand. Flexible hose for transferring and conducting gases. Scales and 
weights for chemical purposes. Pyiomeier with two lamps and rods. Section 
model of the high pressure engine. 

Galvanic Magnetic and Electro Magnetic — Davis's cylindric battery. 
Steel U magnet and armature. Magnetic needles and stands. Electro mag- 
net. Electro coil and hemispheric magnets. Terrestrial helix. Primary coil 
and handles for shocks. Separable helics for analysis of shock's. 

Optics.— Models of the human eye in three parts. jF^- 1*^- ^ dissectible 
eye four inches in diameter, showing the cornea, iris, ciliary process, choroid 
tunic, crystalline lens, vitreous ht.mor, retina, black pigment, optic nerve, 6cc. 
Pig. 2d. Showing the eye in its socket, with the muscles. Fig. 3d, The eye 
with rays of light passing from an object and forming the ima^ on the retina. 
The object and the image movable, showing the cause of lens light, short sight, 
md perfect sight. 

An oxy-hydrogen microscope will soon be added in this department. 

With the above apparatus more than eight hundred experiments can be per- 
formed. 

For the purpose of teaching practical surveying, and the elements of en- 
glieering, a Taeodolite, of approved English manufacture, is provided. Cos; 
$200. 

Other apparatus will from time to time be added, as the wants of the School 
may require. 

Building Committee. — ^A. M. Collins, D. F. Rohinson, T. Belknap, J. M 
BuNCB, W. Pease, Jr., Edward Bottok, E. D. Tifpakt. 
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A— Front yard. 

B— Girls' yard. 

C— Boys* yard. 

D— Door. 

E — ^Boys' entrance rooms. 

G-~GirIs' entrance rooms. 

F — Furnace. 

S— Stairs. 

W— Windows. 

P—Privies, with screen, doors, Izc, 

X— Gates. 



a — Cold air ducts. 

b — Warm air ducts. 

c— Foul air ducts or ventilating flues. 

d — Smoke pipe. 

e — Pump, sink. 

f— Umbrella stand. 

g— Hollowed plank to receive wet 

boots, overshoes, &c. 
o-*Bins for nard coal, charcoal, te. 
j — Close board fence. 
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Fif. 3— Plan of PiitT Floos. 
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A — Front entrance. 
B — Girls' entrance. 
C — Boys* entrance. 
I — Centre aisle, eight feet. 

L— Aisle between each range of seats and desks, two feet four inches. 
K — Side aisle, four feet four inches. 
M— Space five feet wide. 
T — Teachers' platform and desk. 

R— Recitation rooms, each twenty-three feet by twelve, famished with 
twenty chairs, seven Inches from the wall and thirteen inches apart. 
CI— Library and apparatus, from eleven feet by fourteen feet. 
N— Kimball's desk and two chairs. 
O— Piano. 

r— Hot air registers, 
c— Ventilating flue or foul air duct, N— Settees. 
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Fig. 5. Transverse section exhibiting the manner in which the ventiducts or 
hot air flues are carried up on the inside of the walls, under the roof, till they 
dlschan^e into the Stationary Top or Ejector. 

Fig. 6. Lateral section ol the ventiducts or foul air flues, showing the man- 
ner in which the flues are packed together and carried up separately from the 
floor of each room imtil they discharge into the common Ejector. Tne cut does 
flot represent properly the manner in which the flues are carried under and out 
of the roof. 
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Fig. 8. 

Each desk is fltted up 
with a glass ink-well 
(Fig. 2.) set firmly into 
the desk, and covered 
with a lid. The ink-well 
may be set into a cast 
ironbox(Fig. 3,) having 
a cover ; the box being 
let in and screwed to 
the desk, and the ink- well being removable for 
convenience in filling, cleaning, and emptying 
in cold weather. 
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PcBuc Schools nr Boston. 

The system of public schools in Boston originated in a vote of the town, 
in 1642, by whicn ^ Brother Philemon Purmont was entreated to be- 
come school-master for the teaching and niirturinff of children with us,'' 
and the first records of the town contain a sum voted for the " maintenance 
of a free school-master." By the Act of the General Court passed 1647, 
" to the end that learning should not be buried in the graves of our fore- 
fathers," every town having one hundred householders was required to 
maintain a " free grammar school ; the master whereof being able to in- 
struct youth so far as they may be fitted for the university." In tliat 
year the present Latin School was founded, but was known as the Gram- 
mar School till 1713, when it took the name of the Soutli Latin School, — a 
new Grammar school having been established in that year, called the 
North Latin School, and now known as the Eliot school. 

In 1684, a class of free schools called writing schools were founded, to 
leach children to '* read and write." Of this class there were four in 1785. 

In 1789, the schools were remodeled. One (the North) of the Latin 
Schools were discontinued, and "reading schools" (now known as depart- 
ments under the Grammar master) were established in separate depart- 
ments from the '* writing schools;" and the whole placed under the 
direction of a School Coramiitee chosen annually by the town. Previous 
to this, the schools were under the inspection of the Selectmen, ^* and of 
such gentlemen of liberal education, together with the reverend minis- 
ters" as should be appointed for the purpose. 

In 1812, a separate school for colored children was established, and 
called the Smith School. 

In 1818, the School Committee were instructed by a vote of the town 
to appoint three persons from each ward, whose duty it was made collec- 
tively, to provide instruction for children between the ases of four and 
seven years, out of the sum of $5000, appropriated for the purpose for 
that year. This was the origin of the Primary Schools of Boston, and of 
this class of schools in this country. Previous to this date, no child could 
be sent to the Grammar schools, until he could read the English language. 

In 1821 the English High School for boys was hesuTL and its success 
was such, as to lead to the establishment in 1825 of the Hiffh School for 
girls. This last school was discontinue^ in a few years. Its place is in 
part supplied by allowing the girls to remain two years longer than the 
Doys in tne Grammar school. But the fact that near two-thirds of all the 
scholars in the private schools are females, shows that there is a defi- 
ciency in the system of public schools in reference to female education. 

In 1828 ten schools, one in each primary district, were designated ts 
receive children who were over seven years, and were not prepared for 
the Grammar schools. 

In 1851. after repeated recommendations of the School Commitee, 
the City Council authorized that body to electa Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, whose duty it is made, — '^ to study the school system, and the 
condition of tlie schools;" "to keep himself acquainted with the progess 
of instruction and discipline in other places, in order to suggest appropri- 
ate means for the advancement of Public Schools in this "city ;" " to ex- 
amine the schools semi-annually, and report to the Board respecting 
them ;" " to consult with the different bodies, who have control of the 
building and altering school-houses, and with all those through whom, 
either directly or indirectly, the school money is expended, that there 
may result more uniformity in their plans, and more economy in their 
expenditures." To this omce Nathan Bishop, Esq., was elected in May, 
1851, and has already signalized his administration by suggesting many 
practical improvements which have been adopted by the committee. 
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All of the Public Schools of the city are under the care and superin* 
tendence of a Board or Coraniittce, consisting of the Mayor, the Presi- 
dent of Common Council, and twenty-four other persons, annually 
elected, two for each ward. 

The Board employs a Superintendent, to act under their control and 
direction, at a salary of twenty-6ve hundred dollars; a Primary School 
Committee, to take particular charge of the Primary Schools ; a commit- 
tee of five members on the Latin and English High School ; a com- 
mittee of three members on each Grammar School, and a committee on 
pchool-houses, also of three memberci. The teachers are elected an- 
nually by the Board, and their salaries are fixed for the year. 

The system now (1854) embraces 196 Primary Schools, 22 Grammar 
Schools. 1 English Hiffh School, 1 Latin School, and 1 Normal School. 

The Primary Schools were instituted in 181S, and now include about 
12,000 children, over 4 and under 8 years of age, under female teachers. 
In these schools, the alphabet, pronouncing and spelling words, numera- 
tion and combination of numbers, the stops and marks, mental arith- 
metic, and reading are attended to. The cost of these schools, in 1853, for 
the salaries of teachers, was $62 508.82, or $5.45 per scholar ; for inci- 
dental expenses, $22 231.46, or $1.85 per scholar ; or $7.30 per scholar, 
exclusive of expenditures for school- houses. 

There are at present 22 Grammar Schools, (including three independ- 
ent schools in the same building, and bearing the same name with other 
schools,) with 10,237 scholars. These schools are not at present organ- 
ized on a uniform plan; butefibrts are making to constitute each Gram- 
mar School of about 700 to 800 children, divided into twelve or thirteen 
equal divisions, of about sixty pupils each, and each division into four 
large classes. Each school is to be under the charge of one principal 
teacher, with a requsite number of assistants, one to each room. 1 he 
course of instruction embraces the common branches of an English edu- 
cation. In these schools the boys remain until they are 15 years of age, 
or until they pass to the English, High, or Latin School. Girls can 
remain till they are seventeen, in 1852-3, the cost of the Grammar 
Schools, for salaries and teachers, was $130,531.18, or $12.63 per 
scholar; $35,849.82 for incidental expenses ; or $3.47 per scholar; or 
$16.10 per scholar, exclusive of the expenditures on school-houses. 

The English High School, was instituted in 1821, and receives pupils 
who can pass a strict examination in spelling, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, English grammar, modern geography, and the history of the United 
States. The course of study embraces three years, and the privilege 
of remaining one year longer. It embraces ancient geography, general 
history, algebra, book-keeping, rhetoric, moral philosophy, natural theol- 
ogy, evidences of Christianity, political economy, drawing, English lan- 
guage, and literature, French and Spanish languages, astronomy, higher 
mathematics, and their applications to surveying, engineering, ac. 

The Latin School was instituted in 1635, and receives boys who have 
attained the age of ten years, and takes them through a course of studies 
occupying six years, preparatory to entering the most respectable col- 
lege. It mcludes the English, as well as the Latin and Greek langiiag;es. 

The Normal School was instituted in 1852, with the design of furnishing 
to those pupils who haveptissed through the usual course of study at the 
grammar schools for girls, and other girls' schools In the city, an opportu- 
nity of qualifying themselves in the best manner for the duties of teachers. 
Candidates must be over 16, and not more than 19 years of age. The 
school embraces two departments— one consisting of pupils preparing 
themselves to be teachers, and the other a model school, composed ot 
children of the age and qualification of pupils in the fourth classes of 
the Grammar Schools. The course of study embraces two years. 
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Plans and Description or a Pruiart Scbool-eousb, Boston. 

Three new Primary School-boases were erected in Boston, in 1847, under 
the direction of, and on plans furnished by, Joseph W. Ingraham, Esq., 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Primary School Board, and 
Chairman of their Committee on School-houses. Mr. Ingraham is also a 
member of the Massachusetts Board of Education. He has devoted himself 
assiduously, and without compensation, for upwards of twenty-fiTe years, to 
the Primary Schools of Boston, and the cause of Education generally ; and 
no one is better acquainted than he with what the wants and conveniences 
of both pnpils and teachers require in edifices for this class of schools. ' The 
following very minute description and plans were kindly furnished, on appli- 
cation, by him. The plans are copied from those appended to his Address 
at the Dedication (March 27, 1848) of one of the School- houses, — that in 
Sheafe street. They will be found worthy the attention of all who are inter- 
ested in school architecture. The distinguished Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, (Mr. Mann,) who was present at the dedication 
of this building, in his remarks at the subsequent dedication of another 
School-house in Boston, referred to this as ^* perfect of its kind,*' and said it 
" might well be called the model School-house of the State, and in School- 
houses Massachusetts was a model for the world." The teachers in one of 
these buildings, afler having occupied their rooms for five montiis, say they 
'cannot imagine any improvement that can be made.*' 

The City of Boston is so compact, and land is so very expensive, that it is 
difficult to procure sufficient space for playgrounds and other conveniences ; 
but the Schoolhouses erected during the past year, (1847,) are better pro- 
vided for, in this respect, than any others in the City. 

There were three Schoolhouses erected during tlie vear 1847, on plana 
devised and furnished by Mr. Ingraham, the Chairman of the Primary School 
Committee on Schoolhouses. The general features of each are the same, 
differing only in consequence of the size and location of the lots on which 
they are erected. 

These Schoolhooses are believed to possess greater conveniences, for the 
comfort and happiness of both teachers and scholars, than any others ever 
before constructed. In planning them, several objects were had in view. 
Among these, were, 

The desire to allow to each scholar sufficient space, and have the rooms 
perfectly heated and ventilated, so that no one should suffer from want of 
room, or comfortable and pure air : 

To have all the light in the Schoolrooms come in from one side, and that 
at the backs of the scholars, to prevent the detrimental effects of croM-lights, 
which are verjr injurious to the eyes of young children wiien in a forming state : 

To give suitable space, on the walls, for the display of maps, charts, pic- 
tures, &c., and provide sufficient recitation-rooms, closets, cabme*s and other 
necessary conveniences : 

To have a separate entrance for each school : 

To so arrange the usual out-door conveniences, that the scholars should 
not have to ffo out of doors in stormy weather, or down stairs, to gain access 
to them, and at the same time, by removing them from the play-ground, to 
obviate the objections which have been made, bv some teachers, to having 
both sexes in the play-ground at the same time, during the recesses: 
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Ino&aham Prdcabt School-House, Boston. 

The Schoolhouse, to which the following deseription and plans more par- 
ticularly refer, is situated in Sheafe street, at the north oart of the City, and on 
the slope of Copp*s Hill, &med in our Revolutionary history. It occupies a 
space of twenty-six by fifty-three feet, exclusiye of the play-ground in front, 
between it and the street, which is sixteen by fifly-three feet. This front is 
hardlj long enough. Six^ feet would have been much better. The main 
buildmg is twenty-six by forty-four feet ; and there are projections at each 
end,^one on the west, four and a half by aixteen and a half feet, contain- 
ing the* privies, and one at the east end, three and a half by twenty-one and 
a half feet, in which is the passage from the lower schoolroom to the play- 
ground. ^ 

The building is three stories in height. Each story contains a Schoolroom, 
Recitation-rooms, Closets, Entries, and Privies, and is finished twelve feet high, 
in the clear. Each Schoolroom is lighted by four windows, which are all on 
one side. The first floor is set eighteen inches above the ground at the front 
of the building. The Cellar is finished seven and a half feet high, in the 
clear ; and its floor is on a level with the surface of the ground at the back 
of the building, where is the entrance-door to the first story. 

The Schoolrooms in the first and second stories are thirty feet in length, 
by twenty-two feet and four inches in width, and contain six hundred and 
seventy square feet of floor. That in the third story is thirty-two feet in 
length, by twenty-two feet and nine inches in breadth, and contains seven 
hundred and thirty square feet of floor. Thus allowing from ten to twelve 
or thirteen square feet of floor, and one hundred and fifty cubic feet of air, to 
each scholar. 

The following diagram will show the arrangement of the ground-floor, 
with the Play-ground in front. 




ITS SCHOOL ARCHITBCTirSE. 

The following references will applj to the ground-plan of each of the thne 
stories. 

1, Eotranoe to First Story, by a door under the window W, the back part of the 
buildioff being eight feet lower than the front. 

2, 3, Entrance-doors to the Second and Third Stories. 

A, A, A, Stairs to First Story, from the Elntranoe-door 1. 

B, Blinds in Boys' Privies. 

F, Fireplace or Furnaoe-flae, or Stove, when one is used instead of a Fomaee. 

G, G, Entrance-gates to Second and Third Stories. The Iron Fence extends the whole 
length of the front on the street, broken only by these two sates. 

R, R, Recitation-rooms, or spaces used for that purpose, in theirs/ story ^ that on the 
right being the entrance-passage to the schoolroom, and that on the left, the passage 
to the Second Story. 

5, S. S, S, Large Slates, measuring four by two and a half feet, affixed to the wallsi 
instead oi Blackboards. 

T, T, T, Trees in Play-ground. That near the fence, is an old horse-chestnut tree. 
U, Umbrella stands. The place of those of the second story only are shown. In 
the other stories, they are abo in the entrance-passages. 
W, W, Windows, 
a. Stairs to Second Story. 

6, 6, 6, In second story^ Entry, and place for Boys' Clothes-hooks, also used as a 
Recitation-room. In third story^ place for Clothes-hooks. 

c. In second story f Door into the Recitation-room where are the Sink and Girls' 
Clothes-hooks. In third story^ Door into Recitation-room where is the Brush Closet 
and entrance to Girb' Privy. 

cE, dj d, In second story^ Girls' Clothes-hooks. 

e. Sinks. 

/ Privy for Girls. r, Privy for Boys. A, Trough in ditto. 

i, i, Space between the walls of the Privies and main building, for more perfect ven- 
tilation, and cutting off of any unpleasant odor. [This space is here too much con- 
tracted, on account of the want of room. It would be much lietter, if greatly increased.] 

A;, Entrance-door to Schoolroom, through which^ only, scholars are allowed to entet 
In third story^ the passage from the stairs to the Entrance-door is through the Recite* 
tion-room. 

/, Teachers' Platforms, six feet wide and twelve feet long, raised seven inches frooa 
the floors. 

m. Teachers' Tables. 

n. Ventiduct. That for each room is in the centre of that room. These are better 
shown in the diagram representing the Ventilating arrangement, (p. 183.) 

0, 0, CloseU, in the vacant spaces on the sides of the Ventiducts, in the First and 
Second Stories. In Jirst story^ they are on each side of the Ventiduct ; in seamd story 
only on one side. In the third story, there are of course none. See the diagram of the 
Ventilating arrangement, (p. 183.) 

p,p, Ventiducts for other rooms. In plan ot second storv, p shows the position of the 
Ventiduct for first story. In third story plan, pp show the positions of those for both 
the lower stories. 

q, o, 9, Childrens' chairs, arranged in the second story. Their form is represented in 
another diagram, fp. 181.) 

r, «, /, Hot-air Flues from the Furnace. Cold-air Flues if Stoves are used, and Smoke 
Flues. These will be better understood by a reference to the diagram explanatory of 
the Chimney Pier, (v. 182.) 

V, u, Cabinets for Minerals, Shells, and other objects of Natural History or Curiosity. 

o. Door of Recitation-room. In Jirst *tafry^ this door leads to the entry in which 
are the Sink, Brush-Closet, entrance to the Privies, and passage to Second Story. In 
second story ^ it leads to the Recitation-room where is the Teacher's Press-closet \ and 
in the third story ^ to that in which are the Snk, entrance to the Privies, and Stairs to 
the Attic. 

10, Teacher's Press-closet, fitted with shelves and brass clothes-hooks. 

JT, Closet for Brooms, Brushes, Coalhods, &c. That for the first story is under the 
Second«Story stairs. 

a, a, a, Stairs to the Third Story. 

b, b. Doors connecting First and Second, and Second and Third Stories. 

f. Place for Fountain, in the centre of the Play-ground. 

g. g. g, Grass-plats, or Flower-beds. 

p, Passage from the Firat-Story Schoolroom to the Play-ground. 

The Flan of the second story , on the next page, is drawn on a larger scale, 
for greater convenience in showinff all the arrangements. The referenoes oq 
this diagram are more copious and minute than on either of the others. 
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The buUding fronts nearly N. N. E., and of course all the light comes into 
the Schoolrooms from the North. At the same time, in order to secure the 
benefit of the winds that prevaO in Sammer, and the admission of ** a streak 
of sunshine," which adds so much to the cheerfulness of any room, and 
particularly of a Schoolroom, there are windows in the back or southerly 
wall, opening into the recitation-rooms or entries, through which, and the 
entranoe-doors, the sunlight finds its way into each schoolroom. The Nea- 
politan proverb, *' Where the sun does not come, the physician must,*' has 
not been lost sight of; though it must be confessed that we have not been able 
to pay so much attention to it as would be desirable. 

The next diagram, which is on tlie same scale with the first, will show 
the arrangement of the third ttory, which differs from the first and second in 
having a larger schoolroom, and more space for recitation-rooms ; less space 
being occupied for stairwajrs than in the other stories. The partitions at the 
ends are set one foot each way nearer to the ends of the building, making 
the Schoolroom thirty-two feet in length, while the others are only thirty. 
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It will be seen, that the ends of the building are cut off from the school- 
rooms, by entries, stairways, recitation-rooms, &c., and the back and end 
walls are left blank, for convenience in displaying Mans, Charts, Pictures, &c. , 
and for the large Slates, used instead of Blackboards. As ample provision, 
as was practicable, has been made for recitation-rooms, closets, and other 
necessary conveniences. 

It will be seen, from the Flans of the different Stories, that the Entrance- 
door (A) to each Schoolroom is in that part of the partition nearest to the 
back walls ; so that, on entering the room, the Teacher*s Platform is directly 
before the scholar or visiter. This Platform is six feet wide and twelve feet 
long, and is raised seven inches above the floor, that being a sufilcient height 
to give the Teacher a full view of the whole school. In the transverse-sec- 
tional elevation, (p. 184,) the raised Platform is shown at P. 

On this Platform, is a Table, (m,) instead of a Desk, that being the more 
convenient article for the Teacher's use. On it, are constantly kept, in full 
view of the scholars. The Laws op the School, — ^the Holy BiUe^ the Rule 
and Guide of Life, the Moral and Religious Law ; the Dictionary, the liaw 
of Language, the Authority for Orthography and Orthoepy ; andf the Rule\ 
and RegtUations of the Vomndttee, These should be always on every 
Teacher's table or desk, and should be frequently appealed to. On this 
Table, also, are the Record Book of the School, Ink-standish, Table Bell, 
and other necessary articles. 
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In front of Uie Teacher's Platform, and fiuung it, ar- 
ranged in a semi-circular form, as shown 9Aqgg, in the 
Plan of the Second Story, are the Seats for the schol- 
ars. These are comfortable and convenient Arm-chairs, 
of which the annexed diagram shows the form. Each 
has a rack at the side (A) for convenience in holding 
the books or slates of the scholars. These chairs were 
the contrivance of Mr. Ingraham, and were introduced 
by him into the Primary Schools, in 1842, since which 
time, the Primary School Board have recommended their 
introduction into all their schools, in preference to any 
other seats, and about one hundred and thirty of the one hundred and sixty 
schools are now supplied with them. They are not fastened to the floor, but 
can be moved whenever necessary ; and this is found to be a great conve- 
nience, and productive of no disadvantage. They have been strongly recom- 
mended by the Committees on School and Philosophical Apparatus, at the 
Exhibitions of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics' Association, in 1844 
and 1847, and premiums were awarded for them in both those years. 

The following diagram is an elevation of the Front wall of the Schoolroom, 
as seen from the Teacher's Platform. It is on the same scale with the pre- 
ceding Plan of the Second Story, — eight feet to the inch. 




Each Schoolroom is lighted by four windows ; and in the central pier, be- 
tween the windows, are the Cold-air and Chimney Flues, or the Furnace 
Flues. The Fire-place, or Furnace Flue, is represented at F, as in the pre- 
ceding Plans of the different Stories. The arrangement of the Flues, in this 
pier, will be seen in the next diafi:ram. 

On the mantel-piece, over the Furnace Flue, is, in one room, a Yase of Na* 
tive Grasses, or Flowery ind in the others, orrtamental Statues, or Statuettes 
furnished by the Teachers Above this, suspended on the pier, is the Clock. 

Between the other windows, are Cabinets, for the reception of Minerals, 
Shells, and other objects of Natural History or Curiosity. Their location is 
seen at u v, in the Flans of the respective Stories. There are two of these 
Cabinets in each Schoolroom, between the windows, above the skirting, and 
as high as the windows, with double sash-doors, of cherry-wood, hung with 
brass hinges, fastened with thumb-slides and locks, and fitted with rosewood 
knobs. There are twelve shelves in each, six of them being inclined, with 
narrow ledges on each, to prevent the specimens from rolling off. Immedi- 
ately below them are small Closets, with four shelves in each, and double 
doors, hung and listened in the same manner as the sash doors. 

The Blinds of the Second Story, represented in this diagram, are framed, 
two parts to each window, and are hun^ with weights and pulleys, in the 
same manner as the window sashes. They run up above the tops of the 
windows, and behind the skirting of the next story above, in close boxes, and 
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have rings on the bottom railBi to draw them down. In this elevation, they 
are shown in different positions. The windows in the First Story are fitted 
with Venetian Blinds, and those in the Third Story with Inside Shutter-Blinds. 
.AH the window-stools axe wide, and contam Vases of Native Ghrasaes, or 
Flowers. 

Particular attention has been given to the mode of Heating and Ventilating 
these buildings ; and provision has been made for a copious and constant sup- 
ply of fresh air, firom outrof-doors, which is so introduced, diat it \b suffi- 
ciently warmed before it enters the Schoolrooms. 

The Sheafe-street building is heated by one of Chilson's largest-sized Fur- 
naces i though it was originally constructed with a view to using Dr. Clark's 
excellent Ventilating Stoves, as in the other two buildings.* 

The accompanying diagram shows the ar- 
rangement of the Cold-air and Smoke Flues, 
as arranged for the Stoves. It will be well to 
examine it in connection with the transverse- 
sectional elevation, (p. 184,) and the Floor 
Plans of the different Stories, (pp. 177, 179, 
180.) 

1, 2, 3, Floorinss of the First, Second, and Third 
Stones. 4, Roof. 

CA, Cold-air Flue for First Story, which deliv- 
ers the air from withont, under the Stove, as shown 
at C A, in the transverse-section, (p. 184,) and at 
F, in the floor-plans. 

r, r, Cold-air Flue for Second Story, which empties 
into the box under the Stove, at CA, in the Second 
Story of the transverse-sectional elevation. It cor- 
responds to r, in the Floor Plans of the Jlrst and 
Bceond ttofies, 

I, t, Cold-air Flue for Third Story, which empties 
into the box CA, under the Stove of that Story, 
as seen in the transverse-sectional elevation, and 
at F, in the Floor Plan. It corresponds to /, in the 
Floor Plans. 

These Cold-air Ducts are twelve by eighteen 
inches, iTMuife, and are tmoothly plastered, through- 
out. This is hardly laree enough, however. 

s, s. Smoke Flues. That of First Story corre- 
sponos to «, in the floor plan of Jirst ttory^ and to r. 
in those of the second and third. That of Second 
Story corresponds to s, in $econd^tmy Plan, and to 
t, in third^tiory Plan. That of Third Story cor- 
responds to «, on the Plan of that Story. 

These Smoke Flues are eight inches square, m- 
•tt/e, and are amoothly plastered, throughout. That 
of each Story commences in the centre of the pier 
in the room to which it belongs. 

[The pier in which these Cold-air Ducts and 
Smoke Flues are placed, is wider than the piers be- 
tween the other windows, in order to allow sufiicient 
width to the Ducts. It must be at least six feet.] 

It will be seen, from the transverse-sectional 
elevation, (p. 184,) (the Smoke Flue in which 
is represented as continuous, it not being prac- 
ticable to show the bends,) as well as from 
the Flans of each Story, that the arrangements 
J for Ventilation are directly opposite the Chim- 
ney Flues. The Ventiducts are contained in 
the projecting pier back of the Teachers' 
Platmrms and Tables shown at /, m, in the 
Floor Plans. 
It has already been stated, that particular attention has been paid to the 
* DsscriptiooB and PUnt of this Furnace and Sioto will be found on page Ibo 
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mode of Ventilation ; and it is believed that the system, if not perfect, is 
better adapted to its purpose than any other. The Ventiduct for each room 
is of sufficient size for the room ; and the three are arranged as shown in the 
next diagram. It will be seen, that the Ventiduct for each room is in the 
eentre of the pier, thus ayoiding any unsymmetrical or one-sided (and of 
course unsightly) appearance. 

1 , 9, 3, 4, Flooringt of the First Second, and Third 
Stones, and Attic. 6, Roof. 

c, c, c, Ventiduct of First Story, commencing in 
the centre of the pier. Between the ceiling of this 
room and the floor of the Second Story, this flue is 
tnmed to the left, and then continues in a straight 
line to the Attic, where it contracts and empties into 
the Ventilator F, on the Roof. 

d, d, d. Ventiduct of Second Story, also commenc- 
ing in the centre of the pier, and turning to the 
riffht, between the ceiling of the Second mnd floor 
of the Third Story, whence it is continued to the 
Attic, and empties into the Ventilator V, 

e, e, Veutiauct of Third Story, also emptying 
bto F. 

These Ventiducts are made of thoroughly sea- 
soned pine boards, smooth on the inside, and pat 
together with two-inch screws. Each, as will be 
seen, is placed in the centre of the room to which 
it belongs. They are kept entirely separate from 
eaeh otlwr. through their whole length, from their 
bases to the point where they are discharged into 
the Ventilators on the Roof. Each is sixteen inches 
square inaide. through its whole length to the Attic, 
where, as will be seen by the diagram, each is made 
narrower as it approaches its termination, till it is 
only eight inches in width, on the front, the three 
together measuring twenty-five inches, the diame- 
ter of the base of the Ventilator on the roof. As 
they are contracted, however, in this direction, they 
are gradually enlarged from back to front, so that 
each is increased from sixteen to twenty-four inches, 
the three together then forming a souare of twenty- 
five inches, and fitting the base or the Ventilator 
into which they are discharged. The increase in 
this direction will be better seen in the EUevation 
on [>. 184, where V V represents one Ventiduct, 
continued from Uie lower Aoor to the Ventilator. 

F, Ventilator, on the Roof, into which the three 
Ventiducu from the schoolrooms are discharged. 
This is twenty-five inches in diameter.* 

V, V, Registers, to regulate the draught of air 
through the Ventiducts. There are two of these 
in each Ventiduct, — one at the bottom, to carry off 
the lower and heavier stratum of fotu air, which 
always settles near the floor ; and the other near 
the ceiling of the room, for the escape of the lighter 
impure air, which ascends with the heat to the top 
of the room. Each of these Registers has a swivel- 
blind, fitted with a stay-rod, and may be easily 
opened or closed by the Teacher. 

0, 0, Closets. The Ventiduct of each Story being 
in the centre of the projecting pier, aflbrds room 
for Closets, on each side in the First Story, and on 
one side in the Second Story, as shovm at o o. There 
are four in the First Story, two above and two be- 
low the wainscot. In the Second Story, there are 
two only, one above and the other below the wain- 
soot J the other side of the pier being occupied by 
the Ventiduct of the First Story. Li the Third 
Story there are of course none. 




^^\\ ,- 
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* A description, and larger plans, of this Ventilator, are given on page 144. 
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1,8, 3, 4, Floor- 
ings of the First 
8eeoQd,andThird, 
Stories, and the 
Attic. 

C, The Cellar. 

CA, Cold-air 
Boxes, openinf 
under the StoTes. 

S, Smoke Floe. 

P, Teachers* 
Platfiimis. 

V, Ventiduct, 
emptying into the 
Ventilator on the 
Roof. 

▼, ▼, Ventidoot 
Registers. 

F, Ventilator. 
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Tlus plan of anranging the Heating and Ventilating apparatus haa been 
adopted by the Committee on Ventilation of the Grammar School Board ;* 
but as their plana and diagrams were taken from Mr. Ingraham's first draughts, 
before his final arrangement was decided upon, they are not so complete as 
these. 

The preceding diagram gives a transverse-sectional elevation of the building. 

It has already been stated, that the children are seated with their backs to 
the light, and their faces towards the Teacher's Table and the wall above and 
on either side of it. On this wall, and also on the two end walls, (as shown 
in the transverse-section,) are suspended Maps, Charts, and Pictures, not 
only for ornament, but for the communication of instruction. Vases of Flow- 
ers and Native Grasses ornament the window-stools and the Teachers' Tables ; 
and Statuettes and other useful ornaments and decorations are placed in vari- 
ous parts of the rooms : so that whatever meets the eyes of the children is 
mtended to convey useful and pleasing impressions, encouraging and gratify- 
ing the love of the beautiful, and combining the useful with the agreeable. 
The Cabinets of Minerals, Shells, and other objects of Natural History and 
Curiosity, add much to the interest and beauty of the rooms. 

On the back wall, on either side of the Teacher's Platform, at S S S S, are 
four large Slates, in cherry-wood frames, each two and a half by four feet, 
need instead of Blackboards. These Slates are far preferable to the best 
Blackboards, and cost about the same as common ones. The Teachers 
greatly prefer them to Blackboards. In using them, slate pencils are of course 
employed, instead of chalk or crayons, and thus the dust and dirt of the chalk 
or crayons, — which is not only disagreeable to the senses, but deleterious 
to health, by being drawn into the lungs, — are avoided. These Slates may 
be procured in Boston, of A. Wilbur. 

Each School has convenient Recitation-rooms ; though, in consequence of 
the space occupied by the stairs to the Second and Third Stories, the lower 
Storv is not so conveniently accommodated, in this respect, as could be de- 
sired. It has, however, two good Entries, which are used for this purpose. 
In the Second and Third Stories, there are three of these rooms, of which 
much use is made. Their location is shown in the Floor Plans. ' 

In these ante-rooms, are Closets for Brooms, Brushes, and other necessary 
articles of that description, and also Press-closets, furnished with shelves 
and brass clothes-hooks, for the Teachers' private use. In these, also, are 
Sinks, furnished with drawers and cupboards, paUs, basins and ewers, mugs, 
&c. Pipes leading from the Sinks, convey the waste water into the Vaults ; 
and in a short time, the waters of Lake Cochituate will be led into each Story. 

Each School lias its own separate entrance ; so that they will not interfere 
with each other. And each is provided with sufficient conveniences in its 
entry, for hanging the clothing of the pupils, thus avoiding the necessity of 
its ever being brought into the Schoolroom. Each has aJso two Umbrella- 
stands in its entry. 

In the Cellar, are placed the Furnace, and necessary conveniences attached 
to it, with Bins for coal and wood. Also two Rain-water Butts, one at each 
end, which receive all the water from the Roofs. Being connected with 
each other, by leaden pipes, under ground, the water in both stands at the 
same level ; and a pipe, leading from the top of one of them into the Vault, 
prevents their ever running over. 

The Cellar is paved with brick, and is convenient for a play-room, when 
the weather is too stormy for the children to go out of doors at recess-time. 

Instead of having the usual out-door conveniences in the yard, they are 
here connected with the entries of the respective schoolrooms, so that no 
child has to go into the open air, except for play in recess-time, or to go 

* Sm a notice of their plana on page 158. 
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home. This is considered a very great oonYenience, and a matter of tke 
highest importance. 




a, a, Sarfaoe of 
tne wau*r in the 
Sesapool. 

6, Outlet to th« 
common sewer. 

c, c, Surface of 
the eround outside 
the building. 

dtd. Floors of 
First Story, of 
stone. 

Cf e, Floors of 
Second Story. 

/. /, Floors of 
Third Story. 

^,^, Attic. 

1,2,3, Seats and 
Wells of First, 
Sccond,and Third, 
Stories. 

V.V.V, Venti- 
duct, ten inches 
square inside, ex- 
tending from with- 
in one foot of the 
surface of the 
water in the Sess- 
pool, to the Ven- 
tilator on the roof. 
Its sides are rem- 
sented by the oot- 
ted lines 



Scale 10 r«et to the inch. 
The precedinfT transverse-section will show the peculiar arranfroment of the 
Privies to the different stories, and the manner in which all unpleasant cooaa- 
quencea or inconveniences are, it is' believed, efiectually guarded against. 
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By tlie Plans of the difieient Stories, it will be seen, that the Privies are ia 
a Projectioo on the western end of the bailding, the wall of which is sepa- 
rated from that of the main boildinffi by the space 1 1, this space being four 
inches between the walls, and extending from the floor of the First Story to 
the Attic. The doors leading from the entries are kept closed, by strong 
springs; and at B, in tlie southern wall, is a Blind, through which the air 
eonstantly passes into this space, and up to the Attic, whence it is conveyed 
in a tight box to the Ventilator on the Hoof. Except in very cold or stormy 
weather, the window in the northern side is kept open, (the outer blinds be- 
ing dosed,) and tlius the whole of the Projection is cut off from ^e main 
building by external air. The space between the Projection and the main 
building is not, however, so great as it would have been made, had there 
been more room. 

It will be seen, that there is a distinct Well to each Privy, separated 
from the others by a brick wall ending beloto the surface of the water in the 
sesspool. Of course, the only odor that can possibly come into either of the 
apartments, must come from the well of that apartment, there being no com- 
munication with any other, except through the water. And as every time it 
rains, or water is thrown in from the sinks, the water in the sesspool will be 
changed, and washed into the common sewer, it would seem that no danger 
of unpleasant odor need be feared. When the City water is carried to every 
floor of the building, the conveniences for frequently washing out the sesspool 
will be greatly increased. 

There are two apartments on each floor ; one for the girls, at/, and anoth- 
er for the boys, at g. In the latter, is a trough, {[A,) with a sesspool, and 
pipe leading into the well, under the seat. There is no window in the boys' 
apartment, but merely the blind, B, which extends from the floor to the ceil- 
ing. The girls* apartment, being in the front part of the Projection, is pro- 
vided with a window similar to the others, and outside blinds. 

Each apartment is fitted with pine risers, seats, and covers. The covers 
are hung with stout duck or India-rubber cloth, instead of metal hinees, 
which would be liable to corrode, and are so arranged that they will fall of 
themselves, when left. The edges of the cloth are covered with narrow 
slats. There is a box for paper in each apartment. The whole finish is 
equal to that of any other part of the building. 

The interior plastering of all the walls of the building is hard-finished, 
suitably for being painted. 

All the Rooms, Entries, Stairways, and Privies, are skirted up as high as 
the window-stools, with narrow matched beaded lining, gauged to a width 
not exceeding seven inches, and set perpendicularly. 

The interior wood-work of the lower Schoolroom, as well as the interior of 
all the Closets and Cabinets, is painted white. The skirting of the Secono 
Story is of ma|)le, unpainted, but varnished. All the rest of the inside 
wood-work is painted and grained in imitation of maple, and varnished. The 
outside doors are painted bronze. The blinds are painted with four coats of 
Paris green, and varnished. 

In some other schoolrooms in the City, the interior wood-\voTk, — even of 
common white pine, — has been left unpamted, but varnished, with a very good 
effect ; and it is contemplated to have some of the new Schoolhouses soon to be 
erected, finished in the same wajr. White pine, stained with asphaltum, and 
varnished, presents a beautiful finish, and is cheaper than painting or graining. 

In the angles formed by the meeting of the walls with the ceiling of each 
room, and entirely around the room, are placed rods, fitted with moveable 
rings, for convenience in suspending maps, charts, and pictures, and to avoid 
the necessity of driving nails into the widls. 

It has been stated, above, that the space between the Privies and the main 
building, in the Sheafe street Schoolhouse, is not so great as is desirable, nor 
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as it would hare been, had there been more room. In the Schoolhonae in 
Tremont street, erected at the same time with that in She&fe street, thero 
being safficient room for the purpose, the Projection containing the Fivnem 
is nine and a half by twelve feet, and the wells of the Privies are seven feet 
from the wall of the main building. 

The following Plans were prepared for a new arrangement of the Sheafe 
street Schoolhouae, when it was contemplated to occupy a space eighty feet 
in depth, extending from Sheafe street to the Avenue in the rear. In these 
Plans, the Projection for the Privies is about ten by sixteen feet ; and the 
entrance to each of the Privies is six feet from the wall of the main buildings 
and separated from it by three doors. This gives them as much space, and 
separates them as much from the main building, as is needed. 

Plan of Pint Story. Scala 24 feat to ibt inch. 
Playground in frooL 




i 
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It will be seen, from this Plan, that the building was to have an end front- 
in? on Sheafe street, (from which it was to be set back nineteen feet,) and a 
aide looking into two of the Playgrounds, each of which was to be twenty- 
seven by thirty feet. The nineteen feet between the building and the street* 
and on a line with the building, the whole extent of the fifty-three feet on 
Sheafe street, was to form a third Playground. 

It has already been mentioned, that the ground at the rear of the building, 
on the Avenue, is eight feet lower than at the front, on Sheafe street ; and 
the scholars of the lower room were to enter, as they do now, from the Ave- 
nue, by a door under the window A, and pass to their schoolroom up the 
stairs a, through the door k. Their Playground was to have been at the 
front end, on Sheafe street, to which they were to pass through the Recita- 
tion-room R, and out by the door 1. The space between the Privies and the 
nain building, which is a three-feet passage, is shown at t, as in the formei 
Plans, pp. 177, 179, 180. 

The Entrance-doors for the second and third stories are shown at 9, 3. 

Plan of Second Story. 




PRULUIT SCHOOL-HOUSB, BOSTON. 
Phn of Third Stoij. 
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W wAxtf tespects, tbeae Flans present some improvement over that of the 
|HiAi«w ^jtiding in Sheafe street, which is only forty-four feet in length, 
while tha: proposed in these Plans is fifty feet. This, of course, allows 
more space fur ihe stairways, Recitation-roo'ms, &c. 

These three Plans will be easily understood, by coroparinof them with 
those on pp. 177, 179, 180, 181, which are there fully explained. 



Some persons, perhaps, may think that ornaments and decorations, such as 
have been here described, are not necessary in a Schoolhouse ; though none, 
we presume, will think them out of place. Why should not the places, 
where both Teachers and children spend so larj^e a portion of their time, be 
made as pleasant and attractive as possible ? The Schoolroom is the Teach- 
er^s parlor and drawing-room ; and should always, not only be neat and tidy, 
but exhibit evidences of good taste and useful ornament. Why should blank 
and naked walls, presenting a cold and cheerless aspect, unrelieved by a sin- 
gle pleasant spot or speck of verdure, be the only or principal objects to meet 
the eyes of the young inmates of these establishments, who are here to re- 
ceive those first impressions, which, as they are the most lasting, and indeed 
almost indelible, should always be useful, and promotive of some useful pur- 
pose? Everything which will give to young persons **a perception of the 
Beautiful,^* is of great value ; and everything that can be done to render the 
interior of our schoolrooms pleasant and attractive, is of importance. ** Why," 
says Mrs. Sigourney, in a valuable Essay * On the Perception of the Beau- 
tiful,' '* why should not the interior of our schoolhouses aim at somewhat 
of the taste and elegance of a parlor 1 Might not the vase of flowers enrich 
the mantelpiece, and the walls display, not only well-executed maps, but his- 
torical engravings or pictures ? and the bookshelves be crowned with the bust 
of Moralist or Sage, Orator or Father of his Country 1 Is it alleged that the 
expense, thus incurred, would be thrown away, the beautiful objects defaced, 
and the fair scenery desecrated 1 This is not a necessary result. I have 
been informed, by Teachers who had made the greatest advances towards 
the appropriate and elegant accommodation of their pupils, that it was not 
60. They have said it was easier to enforce habits of neatness and order 
among objects whose taste and value made them worthy of care, than amid 
that parsimony of apparatus, whose pitiful meanness operates as a temptation 
to waste and destroy." And it will always also be found that those schools 
where the most attention has been paid to making the rooms pleasant and 
attractive to the children, will be the most orderly, and well disciplined, 
while in those held in ordinary rooms, where no attention seems to be given to 
refinement in appearances, the pupils are also proportionably unrefined and 
undisciplined. 
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" Let the communities,'* continues Mrs. Sigourney, in the Eas&J jaat 
qaoted, ** let the communities, now so anxious to raise the standard of edu- 
cation, venture the experiment of a more Kberal adornment of the dwellings 
devoted to it. Let them put more faith in that respect for the beautiful, which 
really exists in the young heart, and requires only to be called forth and nur- 
tured, to become an ally of virtue and a handmaid to religion. Knowledge 
has a more imposing effect on the young mind, when it stands, like the Apos- 
tle with the gifts of healing, at the ' dutiful gate of the Temple.' Mem- 
ory looks back to it, more joyously, from the distant or desolated tracks of 
life, for the bright scenery of its early path." ** But when the young chil- 
dren of this Republic are transferred from the nursery to those boiTdings, 
whose structure, imperfect ventilation, and contracted limits, furnish too 
strong an idea of a orison, the little spirits, which are in love with freedom 
and the fair face of Pfature, learn to connect the rudiments of knowledge with 
keen associations of task-work, discomfort, and thraldom." ** I hope the time 
is coming, when every isolated village schoolhouse shall be as an Attic temple, 
on whose exterior the occupant may study the principles of symmetry and 
of grace. Why need the structures, where the young are initiatea into 
those virtues which make life beautiful, be divorced from taste, or devoid of 
comfort t" 

'* Do any reply, that ' the perception of the Beautiful' is but a luxurious sen- 
sation, and may be dispensed with in those systems of education which this 
age oi utiUty establishes? But is not its culture the more demanded, to 
throw a healthful leaven into the mass of society, and to serve as some 
counterpoise for that love of accumulation, wiiich pervades every rank, in- 
trudes into every recess, and spreads even in consecrated places the * tables of 
the money-chano^ers, and the seats of such as sell doves T 

'* In ancient times, the appreciation of whatever was beautiful in the frame 
of Nature, was accounted salutary, by philosophers and sages. Galen says, 
* He who has two cakes of bread, let him sell one, and buy some flowets ; 
for bread is food for the body, but flowers are food for the soulJ* " 

** If the perception of the Beautiful may be made conducive to present im- 
provement, and to future happiness ; if it have a tendency to refine and 
sublimate the character ; ou^ht it not to receive culture throughout the whole 
process of education! It takes root, most naturally and deeply, in the sim- 
ple and loving heart ; and is, therefore, peculiarly fitted to the early years of 
life, when, to borrow the language of a German writer, * every sweet sound 
takes a sweet odor by the hand, and walks in through the open door of the 
child's heart.'" 

We insert Mr. Ingraham's communication, unabridged, although it was 
drawn up by him as the material out of which we should prepare a descrip- 
tion. We have aJso preserved his system of punctuation and capitalizing, 
though it differs from that followed in other parts of this work. 

We think very highly of the plan of the Sheafe street School-house. 
Any objections we might entertain to some of the details, could be easily 
obviated in places where land is not so expensive as in Boston. We prefer, 
however, to see the Primary School-house with but one story, and in no 
case with more than two stones. In cities, the basement, under the school 
room, should always be paved, and fitted up for a covered play-ground, as 
is the case in Mr. Ingraham's plans. 

Mr. Ingraham, in his letter, acknowledges his obligations to Mr. F. Em- 
erson, and Dr. Henry G. Clark, for valuable aid in arranging his system of 
ventilation, and also to Mr. Joseph £. Billings, the Architect, for aid in the 
architectural arrangements, and for the manner in which the working olana 
were drawn. 
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Having given so minute a description of this School-house, we shall confer 
a favor upon sucli of our readers as may wish to erect buildings like it, if we 
insert, entire, Mr. Inoraham*s original Specification for the workmen, with 
such modifications as he proposes to introduce into the*new buildings, which 
are to be erected during the present year, (1848.) 

SPECIFICATION 

Of materials to be proTidcd, and labor performed, in the erection of a Primary School- 
house, to be built on a lot of land lying upon the southerly side of Sheafe street, 
according to the plans of Joseph W. Ingram am. Chairman of the Primary School 
Committee on Schoolhouses, as exhibited in the Drawings made by Joseph £. 
Billings, Architect. 

DESCRIPTION. 

. The building is to be three stories hiffh ; each Story is to contain a Schoolroom, 
Recitation-rooms, Entries, and PriTies. and to finish twehe feet high, in the clear. 
The first floor is to he set eighteen inches aboYe the ground, at the front of the build- 
ioff. The Cellar, under the whole building, (except the entrance to the first-story 
Schoolroom, which is to finish six feet and eight inches,) is to \>e finished seven and 
one half feet high, in the clear. The main building is to measure twenty-six bv forty- 
four feet, upon the ground plan, above the underpmning : the Projection on tne ea&t 
end, three and one half by twenty and one half feet ; and tne Projection containing the 
Privies, four and one half by sixteen and one half feet. The Roof is to have an indina- 
tion of thirty denees. 

The Front and Side Walls of the main building, and the Front Walls of the Projec- 
tions, aliove the underpinning, and the Rear Wail of the main building and sides of 
the Projections, from the level of the ground on the rear of the lot, are to be built of 
brick 

mason's work. 

Eixcavating^. 

Tlie Dirt and Rubbish is to be dug out, as required, for the Cellar, the Cellar- Walls, 
the Vault, and the Drains ; and the remainder of the lot is to be graded up, on an 
inclination of one inch to a foot, from Sheafe street to the front of the building. 

Ail the rubbish, and the dirt that is not reouired for filling in» is to be removed from 
the premises. Ail the Loam is to be careiully taken up, Kept by itself, and spread 
upon the surface of the Playground, as may be directed by the Committee. 

Rough Stone. 

The Footings to all the waDs and piers^ and the Cellar and Foundation-walls, are to 
be built of square-split Sandy-Bay or Ctumcy cellar-stone. The Bottom or Footing- 
course is to be pudoled and rammed to -a perfect bed, and those to the main walls and 
the piers, are to be laid entirely below the level of the cellar floor. The Walls are to 
be laid in lime mortar *, and those of the Cellar are to be faced and pointed on the 
uuiide. The Footings ore to be eighteen inches rise. Those to the main walls are to 
be three feet in width : those to the projections are to be two and one half feet in 
width ; and those to the piers are to be three feet square. The Front Wall of the 
Cellar is to be two feet thick, and the other Walls twenty inches. Good and sufficient 
Foundations are to be laid for the Steps, Window Curbs, 6uc. 

Hammered Stone. 

The Underpinning to the front walls of the mam building and projections, and the 
Returns at the first-story Entrance-doors, the Steps to the Entrance-doors, the Thresh- 
olds to the Entrance-doors and Gates, the Curbs, Sills, and Caps, to the cellar-windows, 
the Curbs to the sesspool, the Fence-stone, and the Platform steps to the Entrance- 
doors, are to be of Quincy granite, of eten color, free from sap, rust, or fiaws, fine- 
hammered, with all the returns, rabbets, washes, 6lc., indicated by the Drawings. 
. The Floors to the Privies on the first-story, a Moveoble Cover to the Vault, and 

Hearth-stone in each Schoolroom, are to be of North- River Flaggiog-stuuc. Aboui 
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three quarters of the Playground is also to be laid with North-RiTer Flagging-stone, 
as may be hereafter directed by the Committee. The rest of the Playground la to be 
leA unpavedi for flower beds, &ic. 

There is to be an Iron Strainer fitted to the Sesspool-cover. The Hearth-stones are 
each to be three feet square, witli a circular hole in the centre, eighteen inches in 
diameter, for the admission of the cold air under the sto^e. 

Sand'Slone. 

There is to be a set of Caps and Sills to each of the windows in the brick walls, and 
Caps to the entrance-doors. The Caps to the doors are to be four courses rise, and ten 
inches thick, and those to the third-story front windows eight and one half inches 
thick : the other Caps are to be four inches thick. The Sills to the windows are to be 
ei^ht inches wide. The Sills and Caps to the blind-openings, in the rear wall of the 
pnvies, are to be of the full thickness of the waH, and nnishea on all sides. There is 
to be a Moulded Belt on the front, and over the cast and west entranccndoors ; and a 
Base and Cap to the Chimney, of the forms shown by the DrawincB. All the abo^e is 
to be of the nrst quality of Connecticut free-stone ; that in the facea-brick-work is to be 
sand-rubbed, and the remainder fine -chiselled. 

All the stone-work is to be set in lime-mortar, and Cramped, Headed, and Pointed, 
as required. 

Brick-tDork. 

The Front Walls, above the nnderpinnine, the Rear, Side, and PtItt Walls, ftnoi 
the rough stone, the Piers in the cellar, the wicking-up of the stone-work, the Lining 
of the Vault, the Walls between the privies, the l^sspool, the Drains, ana the Flues, 
are to be built of hard-bunit Charlestown (not FYesh Pood) bricks, excepting the Placing 
of the front and side walls of the main building and the front walls of the projections, 
the Covings, and the Chimney, which are to be of the first quality of pr^sed-brick, 
laid plumb-bond, tied into the other work with bond -irons in every seventh course. 

The Front Wall, to the top of the belting, and shore the top of the third-story win- 
iows, with the corner Piers on each side, and the Rear Wall, from the bottom to the 
lop of the first-story floorings, are to lie sixteen Inches thick. The remainder of the 
Front and Rear Walls, the Side Walls of the main building, and the Front Walls of 
the Projections, are to be one foot thick. The Rear and Side Walls to the Privies, the 
Side Wall to the easterly Projection, and the Walls of the Sesspool, are to be eight 
inches thick. The Lininff of the Vault, and the Walls between the Privies, are to be 
four inches thick. The Bottom of the Vault is to be laid three courses thick. The 
Piers in the ceUar are to be sixteen inches square, on the ground. 

The Vault, (which is to be of the sesspool plan, and so arranged, that no solid matter 
shall remain m the vault, but shall all pass off into the common sewer,) Sesspool, 
Drains, Wall between the orivies, and the Hollow Wall between the privies ana 
main building^ are to be laia throughout with cement-mortar, and plastered inside, 
throughout, with the same. The remainder of the brick- work is to he done with lime- 
mortar. The Drains are to be barrel-form, the larger one to be of sixteen inches bore, 
and the smaller ones, one foot. The Vaults are to be not less than six feet deep. 

The Cellar, and the Passage-way from the east end of the building, out to Margaret 
Avenue, are to be paved with the best paving-brick, on perfect foundations of gravel 
and sand. 

The Cold-air Flues are to be twelve by eighteen inches, inside, and the Smoke Flues 
eight inches square, inside, all smoothly plastered, inside and out, with a stout coat of 
lime-mortar, llie Flues are to be arranged as shown in the diagram. [Seep. 182.] 

The Cold-air Flue or Box, leading horizontally into the room to the aperture under 
the Stove, is also to be thorouahly and smoothly plastered, and made perfectly secure 
from dan^rby fire, in case of live coals or ashes dropping into it from the Stove. It 
is to be fitted with a valve, having a handle in the room, to rq^te the admission of 
air. 

Laihing and PUutering: 

All the Walls. Ceilings, and Stairways^ throughout the first, second, and third 
stories of the main building and the Projections, and the Ceiling of the Cellar, are to 



which is to be plastered upon the bricks. The Walls of the Cellar are to be wUt»* 
washed with three coats. 

Care must be taken, that the beads on the comers of the walls and stairways an not 
plastered. The quirks are to be neatly cut, and the beads kept clean. 
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SnootUy-ixiliihed SlatM ire to be set into the beck vail of eacb SdioolroQOi, on 
tach lide of the VentilatiD|f Pier, and neatly finished aronnd the edges. Thev are to 
be two and a half feet wide, and ten feet in the whole length. They may be in alaba 
offiTe feet each, in length.* 

OIm Roof is to be Slated with the best of Ladies' Slates, put on with Composition- 
nails, and properly secured with flashings of sheet lead, weighing three-and-one-half- 
poonds to the square foot, and warranted perlealy tight for two years. 

There are to be moolded Copper Ghitters. on the front and sides of the main building 
and front and rear of the Projections, worth one doUar and twenty-five cents per foot. 
They are to run bock six inches under the slates. 

Tnere are to be two fonr-inch-souare Trunks, from the gutters to the water-butts in 
the cellar ; three-inch ones from the rear of the Pirojections to the Vault ; and a round 
one from each butt to the vaulL The Trunks are to be made of twenty-four-ounce 
cold -rolled copper, pvi up, connected with the gutters, and led off in a proper manncTi 
with suitable lead pipes, of three inches in diameter. 

jToti^worfc. 

There is to be in each Smoke Flue an Iron Casting, with a funnel-hole twenty-four 
inches from the floor, and a hole below for clearing out the mouth of the flue ; each 
hole to be fitted with a tight stopper. 

There is to be an Iron Fence, on the line of Sheafe street, across the whole front, 
with two Gates, and an Iron Gate at the entrance of the back passage, on Margaret 
Avenue. All the Gates are to be fitted with Lever Locks, and Latches, of the best 
quality, and imall duplicate keys. 

There is to be an Iron Grating to eaeh of the cellar- window curbs, of inch-and-a- 
quarter by one-quaxter-inch bars, set one inch from centre to centre i and ^lire netting 
above it in front of the windows. 

All the Iron-work is to be painted with three coats of laoker. 

There are to be stout Iron Scrapers, placed at each door, where directed by the Com- 
mittee. 

Thero are to be an Iron Strdner to the Sesspod Cover, and Strong Iron Rings to 
the Moveable Cover of the Vault. 

There are to be Composition Rods, in all the angles formed by the meetine of the 
ceilings and inner walls, in the Schoolrooms and Kecitation-vooms/ attached by neat 
staples, and fitted with Moveable Brass Rings^ at soitable distances, m hanging cWts, 
maps, &c. 

CARPSirrsBs' wosk. 

The Floors and Roofs are to be Framed la the maaner inditeted by4he Drsw^ngs^ 
with gooa sonnd spnwe lumber, of the^bUowing dia e nsi o ns ; 

Principal Floodng-Joists; • . 3 tit 14 inches. 

Short Flooring-Joists, 3'''ll " 

Trimmers and Headers • . .S « 14 " 

Partition Studs, 8 " 4 "< 

Privy-Floor JoUte, ^ . . .« " 10 " 

Attic-Floor JoisU, .2 " 10* " 

Ties to Roof Trusses, 7 " 10 ** 

Rafters to Trasses, • • .7 *< 12 "' 

CoUars 7 " 9 •• 

Purlins, .8 " 8 " 

WallPlates, 3 " 8- "-^ 

SmaU Rafters, 8 " " 

The Flooring-Joists are to be worked to a mouldy crownloff one inch. TK<sy «re to 
nave a fair bearing of four inches on the walls, at each end, and to be bridged with 
two lines of Cross Brid^ng: 

The Trusses in the Koof are to be fitted with Wrooght-iroa Bdts, one inch la 
diameter, with Heads, perfect Screws, and large Washers and Nuts. 

* Thase lirge Sbttes may be procured In Bdeton, and eoet no more thu good Bteeklioeidi. 
When it lo not coovaDient to obula tbem, tho wilto, whore Blsckboordo are aoided, lusy be 
adapiod to tho purpooe, by mlzlnf tho Plaotoring or Hard-finlah with LampUock, nibbing It dowa 
tmoethly, sod aUowing U to Ueonupgrf^l^dty ani hard b^tt it i§ vmd Or, BIsckbooidB 
■Oy te coMTNf with the oompoeltioo mentloiMd on p^ 197. 
13 
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The floor-Joists are to be framed into the Trimmers, and the Ceiling-Joists of dM 
third storr into the Ties of the Roof-TnisseSi with Tusk-Tenons, and properly secured 
with hard- wood nns. 

AU the Partitions in the main build ii|g are to be set with two-by-four-Inch pltnk 
Studs, so as to gire five nailings to a lath, tlioroughljr bridged throughout, and trussed 
over the openings. 

There is to be a Lintel, four by eight inches, over each window, and other opening 
In the walls that reatires it, and ui^r the withs of the PriTies, with a fair bearing 
of eight inches at each end. 

The UnderoFIoors of the Rooms, EnUies^ Passages, Platforms, and Privies, b each 
story, and the Floor of the Attic, are to be hud with No. 3 Pine boards, planed, jointed, 
laid close, and thoroughly nailed. The Roofs are to be covered with Matched boaids, 
of the same quality, and thoroughly nailed. 

I 

Furring, 

All the Walls, throughout, (excepting the cellar walls, the back walls of the several 
pivin. and the side walls of the privies next to thamsin building,) and all the Ceil- 
ings, Entries, and Stairways, are to be Furred with three-inch Fumngs of sound, sea^ 
soned, dry No. 3 Pine boards, spaced so as to give five nailings to a lath. They are 
to be put on the walls with twelve-penny nails, and on the ceillnas with ten-pennies. 

Grounds, three-fourths of an inch thick, are to be put up for all the finish, and three- 

Suarter-inch Beads on all the angles and comers of the walls and stairways. Tha 
leads are to be kept clean. 

There are to be two Strips of Furring put up, (for convenience in driving nalh for 
banginff charts, &c.,) extending entirely around the Schoolrooms, at distances of three 
and eight inches from the ceilings : ana abo similar Strips fi>r the same purpose, set 
perpendicularly, on the rear and siaewalls, as directed by the Committee. Also. Cfom- 
position Rods, in the angles of the ceiling, all round the rooms, with Moveable Rings at 
suitable distances, for picture lines. 

QUd-air Boxa, and VentidueU, 

The Cold Air is to be taken in at one of the cellar-window openings, which is to be 
finished outside with a plank frame and coarse iron-wire netting. 

The Air is to be conducted into the Brick Cold- air Flue of each Schoolroom, in 
separate Boxes, each twelve by eighteen inches, inside, made of thoroughly-seasoned 
Pine boards, smoothed on the inside, and put together with two-inch screws. 

The Ventiducu, or Ventilattng-Flues, are also to be made of thoroughly-seasoned Pine 
boards, smoothed on the inside, and put together with two-inch screws. There is to 
be a separate one for each Schoolroom, and the Privies, and each b to be fitted with 
two Swivel-blind Openings, or Registers, one at the nsor and the other at the cell- 
ing, with Stay-rods to regulate them, as may be directed by the Committee. 

There are to be two CloseCs on each side of this Pier, in the first story, and on one 
side, in the second story,' as shown in the diagram, on d. 183. 

Tne Ventiducts, or Ventilating-Fliies, for the Schoolrooms, are each to be sixteen 
inches square, inside ; that for the Privies Is to be ten inches square, inside. The 
Swivel-blind Opening in the Schoolrooms are to be sixteen by twenty-four inches ; 
and those in the Privies are to be ten inches square. 

The Veuiidocts, or Ventilating-Flues, for the ^hoolrooms jure to be brought together 
in the attic, and connected with th^ Ventilator on the main Roof. 

The Ventiduct, or Ventilating-Shoft, for the Privies, is to be ten Inches square, and 
carried down to within one fodt of the surface of the water In the Vault or Sesspool ; 
and the air from this Shaft, and also from the space between the privies and the main 
bnildinr, is to be conducted in a Ught bbx over the ceilings of the third-story privies, 
to the Ventilator on the ridge. 

Windowt and BUndM, 

All iho WiDdovs, («xcepiiti§' ihoae in llic cellar,;) ar« to have Double Box Frames, 
viili two-inch pmc plunk SjII$ and Yokes, inch insido and ootside Casings, one-and- 
one-ftiunh-inch Iwiftf-piiie Puiky-jJlyleSifive-ei^hilisof aii-lnch Inside Beads, and fiva- 
sj K tren I Ks- oAiui- inch P^ rli ni Fri?ad5 . 

The Sashes are U* he made of pine, onc-and-tbreij-rotiTth^'inch thick, moulded and 
crtped- They ttrc all to be doiibk hiin^ with the bcEt While Window Lines, Iron 
Pulleys with\t(?f!l nile^, and Round Iron Counff?r-«-eightii. All the Sashes ara to ba 
rQ4tcn'-<^ M ith «trcini? Bronzed Sash-faftcning^, of ihc l^t quality, to cost five doUan 
and Mxy cents per di^zcn. 
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AH the Windows la the fint and seecviid stories are to be fitted with one-and-one- 
fbunh-inch Framed Blinds, two parts to each window, hung in light Box-frames, with 
Weights, Lines, and Pulleys, in the same manner as the sashes, excepting that they 
are to run up siboTe the tops of the windows, in dose boxes, and to have satis&c- 
tory Knobs, Rings, or Handles, on the bottom rails, to draw them down. 

The Windows in the third stonr are to have Inside Shntter-Blinds, one inch thick, 
made in eight parts to each window, hung with Iron Butt-hinges, and fitted with 
Bronzed Hooks and ScapAes, and Rosewood Knobs. 

The Openings in the Bear Wall of the Privies are to have Stationary Blinds, four 
inches thick, wad reaching to the floors. The Windows in the Front Wall are to have 
Outside Blinds, one-and-three-fourtiis-inch thick, hung and fastened in the usual 
manner. 

All the Windows, and the Openings in the Priry- Walls, are to be finished with one- 
and-one-fourth-inch moulded ijrchitraves. with turned Comer-blocks. [Care to be 
token to have no Architraves or Comer-blocks omitted on one side, or cut partl;|r ofi*.] 
Those in the first story are to have panel Jambs, and Soffits and Stools. Those m the 
second story , and all the Openings in the Privies, are to have Edge and Sill Casings. 
Those in the third story are to have Elbows to the Shutter-boxes, moulded panel Sof- 
fits, and wide Stools. 

The Cellar- Windows are to be made with plank Frames, rabbeted (or the sashes ; 
and are to have Single Sashes, hung with Iron Butt-hinses to the tops of the frames, 
fastened with strong Iron Buttons, and fitted with Cat<^ to bold them open when 
desired. 

There is to be a Single Stationary Sash over each Entrance-do<w, made in six lights. 

There are to be two Skylights in the Roof, which are to be made and hung in a neat 
and substantial manner, andproperlv fitted to rise and fasten. 

There is to be a Scuttle, in the ceiling of the third story, made, cased, and hung, in 
a neat and substantia] manner. 

Door$, 

All the Uoors, throiuhout, (excepting the Outside ones, which are to be two-and- 
one-fourth-inches thick, and the Closet doors, which are to be one-and-one-fourth- 
inch thick,^ are to be two inches thick, made in four moulded Panels each, hung with 
three four-inch iron Butt-hinges, and fastened (excepting the outside ones) with Rob- 
inson's best tSifftO Mortise Locksmith Catches and Bolts, Rosewood Knobs, Bronxed 
Trimminss, and tmaU duplicate Keys to each. The Outside Doors are to be fastened 
with douLle-bolt Lever Locks of thie best quality, having duplicate keys as tmall as 
practicable. The Privy Doors are to have strong Door-springs, in addition to the other 
trimmings. 

All the Inside Doors, excepting those to the closets, are to be finished with hard- 
pine Sills, two-inch rabbeted and beaded Frames, and Architraves as described for 
tiie Windows, with Plinths. The doors, in every case, to be set so far from the walk, 
as to give the full Architraves and Comer-blocks on both sides. 

The Outside Doors are to be hunff to three-inch plank Frames, properly dogged to 
the thresholds and wall, and finishea inside like the Inside Doors. 

The Entrance and Cellar Doors are to be four feet by seven feet eight inches. The 
Inside Doors are to be three feet by seven feet four indies. The Privy Doors are to be 
two feet six inches, by seven feet four inches. 

Stain. 

The Stairs are to be framed with deep plank Stringers and Winders, as shown by 
the Drawings. They are to be finished with hard-pine Risers, one inch thick. Treads 
one-and-one-fourth -inch thick, and Balusters one-and-one-eighth-inch diameter. The 
String and Grallery finish is to be of white pine, and the Posts, Newels, and Rails, of 
cherry. The bottom PosU are to be seven -inches in diameter, turned, and the Rails 
three inches wide. The Rails are to be not less than three feet high, measuring firom 
the nosing of the Steps. 

There are to be two Flights of Stairs to the Cellar, framed with plank Stringers and 
Winders, and finished with planed pine Risers and Treads, and close Partitions one- 
and-one-nalf-inch thick, matched and planed. 

There is to be a neat Flight of Portable Steps, to ascend from the third story to the 
Attic, and others to ascend from the Attic to tne Skylight in the Roof. 

The Rooms, Entries, Stairways, and Privies, are to be Skirted up as high as the 
window stools, in thp renpeetive stories, (except on the back sides of the Rooms,) with 
narrow matched beaded Lining, not to exceed seven inches in width. Capped to oor- 
lespond with the nosing of the window stools. The Lining is to be gauged to a 
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width, and eet perpendicularly. That on the hack Wall it to be fitted to the Slates in 
t)iAl wall, which are to rest on the Capping. That in the first story is to be of cherry- 
wood, the second story of maple, ana the third story of wbite-pine, wrought end fik> 
ished smoothly, suitable for bemg stained and Tarnished without painting. 

The Platforms are to be furred m, ss shown by the Drawings, and the Stairways, 
Platforms, and Hearths, are to be Dorderad, and the Floors to be laid, with narrow 
hard-pine fioorinss, perfectly jointed and thoroughly nailed. The Strips are to be 



luged to a width respectirely in the BchoolroomSj and the joints are to be broken, at 
least three feet, so that no two strips oidifierent widths will but on to each other. 

OddneUf OouU, Oothea-Hookif <fe. 

There are to be two Cabinets, in each Schoolroom, between the windows, aboTe the 
skirling, and as high as the windows, with double cherry Sash-doors, each hung with 
three Brass Hinges, fastened with Thumb-catches and Locks, and fitted with Rosewood 
Knobs. There are to be twelve SheWes in each, and immediately below them are to 
be small Closets, with four Shelves in each, ana double Doors, hung and &stened in 
the same manner as the sash doors. The shelves are to be placed as directed by the 
Committee. Six of them are to he inclined, with two narrow ledges on each. 

There are to be two Closets io each side of the VentilatiDg Pier, in the First Story, 
and two in one side in the Second Story, as shown at o o, in the diasram on page 183. 
Each Closet is to be fitted with three shelves, and the doors are to be hung ana fastened 
in the same manner as the Closets under the Cabinets. 

There is to bo for each Schoohroom, where directed by the Committee, a Press- 
dOset, having three Shelves on one side, with six brass double Hat-and-Coat-Hooks, 
on beaded cherry-wood cleats ; the Door to be neatly hung, fastened, and trimmed, 
similar to the other doors. 

There is to be in the entry of each Schoolroom, where directed by the Committee^ a 
Closet, for brushes, brooms, coal-hod, &c., two by three-and-one- half feet, made with 
matched boards, and fitted with three Shelves on one side, and eight Hooks on the 
other side and back. The Door is to be made, hung, and fastened, to correspond with 
the other doors. 

There is to be a Sink^ attached to each Schoolroom, where directed bv the Commit- 
tee, made of two-inch pine plank, the top hung with stout hinges, and with Drawers and 
Cupboards below. It is to be fitted witQ a composition Sesspool, lined with zinc, and 
a lead Waste-pipe, leading to the vault. Suitable Pipes, to lead the City water into 
the sink in each story, are to be provided. 

There is to be a Dumb-waiter from the cellar to the third story, opening into each 
ttorv, for raising coals, wood, die. 

Tliere are to oe seventy extra-stout iron double Hat-and-Coat-Hooks, to each School- 
room, put up on beaded cherry-wood Cleats, as directed by the Committee. 

There are to be two Umbrella-stands, in each Entry, to hold six umbrellas each. 

Coal-Bina, <fc. 

There are to be three Coal-Bins in the Cellar, each capable of holding three tons of 
Coal, having Covers hung with strong wrought-iron Hinges, and sliding Gates, with 
boxings around them to Iceep the Coal from the floor. Also, three Closets for Kin- 
dlinffs, the doors to be hung with iron Strap-hinges, and fastened with iron Buttons. 

There are also to be in the Cellar, two large iron-bound Water-butu, with metal 
Faucets. 

The Privies are to be fitted with irfne Risers, Seats, and Covers. The Covers are 
to be hunff with stout Duck, or India-rubber cloth, instead of metal Hinges ; the 
edges of the cloth to be covered with narrow slats. They are to be so arranged, that 
th^ will fall of themselves when left. There is to be a Box for paper In each Privy, 
and the Boys' Privies are to have Troughs, lined with zinc, with Sesspools. The 
whole finish of the Privies is to be equal to that of the other parte of the building. 

All the Hard-wood Finish, (except the Skirting of the first and second stories, which 
Is to be varnished,) is to be oiled, with two coau of boiled Linseed-oi), well rubbed in 
with cloth. 

All the Outeide wood-work, the Copper-tmnics, and the inner walls thronriiom, are 
to be prepared and painted with three coate of Oil-and-Lead paint, of such eolor as the 
Committee may direct. The Outeide-doors are to be painted Bronze. 
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The Insides of the Closets and Cabinets are to be painted white, and the Teachen' 
Platfonns in imitation of Marble. The Blinds are to be painted with four ooau of 
Paris Cirecn, and Varnished. > The third-story slcirting is to be stained with asphal- 
turn, and Tarnished. The rest of the Inside Pine Finish is to be Putty-stopped, Primed, 
and Painted and Grained^ in imitation of Oak, Maple, or other color, as directed by 
the Committee, and Varnished. 

All the Paintinif and Varnishing is to be equal to that of fiist-daaa dwelling-] 



All the Sashes, thnmghoat, are to be glaied with Crystal Sheet Glass, of double 
thickness, and of the best quality. Each light is to be properly Bedded, Sprigged, 
and Back-Puttied. 

The Windows an to hare Lights of the following dimensions, as shown in the 
Dia wings: 

First Story, Front Windows, eighteen Lights, each eleven by fourteen inches. First 
Story, Rear Window, tweWe Lichts^ each eleven by sixteen inches. That in the west 
wall, eight Ligtiis, each eleven by sixteen inches. 

Sc«ond Story, Front Windows, eighteen Lights, each eleven by fourteen inches. 
Second Story, Rear Windows, eight and twelve Lights, each eleven by sixteen inches. 
Front Window in easterly Projection, twelve Lights, each eleven by fourteen inches. 

Third StoiT, Front Windows, twelve Li§[ht8, each eleven by nineteen inches. Third 
s. — T> — «:_j — -:-.u* -^j . — I— t .^L.- ^^^ eleven by fifteen inches. Front 

ach eleven by nineteen inches. 

The Sashes over the Doors, each six Liehts. 

The Skylighte are to be two feet six inches by three feet six inches. 

VentUaion. 
There are to be two of Emerson's Patent Ventilators, of galvanized iron ; one on 
the Roof of the Main Building, twenty-five inches in diameter, and another on ths 
Boof of the Privies, twelve inches ia diameter. 

Pumiture, 
Each Schoolroom is to be furnished with sixty Small Arm-Chairs, of Mr. Iicosa- 
ham's pattern, such as are used in the other Primary Schools in the City.* Also, with 



Jfeinorajiaiifii. 

No bricks, stone, lumber, or other building-materials, of tny description, are to be 
placed on the garden-plat ; and the Trees and Garden are to nave a rough box built 
around them, ior their preservatioa firom iqjury. No lines are to be fastened to the 
Trees, for any purpose whatever. 

All the Lumber is to be well and thoroughly seasoned ; and all that Is In sight is to 
be free from Shakes, Sap, and Knots ; and that and every part of the woriL is to Be equal 
to any used in firstrclass dwelling-houses. 



MX. lVOaAHAM*S COMPOSITION FOB BLACKSOAIDS. 

Lampblack and Flour of Emery, mixed with Spirit- Varnish. 

No more Lampblack and Flour of Emery should be used, than are sufficient to give 
the required black and abrading surfiK^e ; and the Varnish should contain only sufliclent 
gum to hoM the ingredients together, and confine the Composition to the Board. The 
minner the mixture, the better. 

The Lampblack shonM first be ground with a small quantity of Alcohol, or Spirit- 
Varnish, to free it from lumps. 

The Composition should be applied to the smoothly-planed surface of a Board, with 
a common painter's brush. Let it become ihotmighlv dry and hard before it it uaed,' 
Rub it down with pumioe-stooe, or a piece of cmootn wood covered with the Compo- 
sition. 

Boards prepared in this way are almost equal to Slates, and will last ibr years : and 
they can he used with slate-pencils, which are much better than crayons or chalk, on 
account of their freedom from dust and dirt. Crayon or chalk dust is dektmious to 
health, as well as to cleanliness. 

This Composition may also be used on the walls. 

« Sea pp. and 181, 
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pLiNs, dec, OF Brimmer Grammar School, Bostow. 

This buildinff was erected in 1843> It is situated on Common-street, near 
Washington. It is 74 teet in length on the street, by 53 feet deep, with 
three stories. The entrance is in the center of the front into a hall 8 feet 
wide, leading through into the yard in the rear, which is diYided by a wall 
into three portions. The passage to the second and third floors is by a double 
flight of stairs near the front door. 

The first floor is occupied by two Primary School-rooms, each 30 by 22 
feet, and 11 feet high ; and the Ward-room, 80 by 50 feet 

The school-room on the second floor is 70 feet by 37 feet wide, and 14 feet 
6 inches high between the bays. The ceiling is plastered up between the 
bays, (cross timbers) by which eighteen inches are grained in height, dividing 
the ceiling into equal compartments. There are two recitation rooms, one 
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on each side the entrance, 17 feet 6 inches, by 11 feet 4 inches each, with 
* two windows in each room, and benches on all the sides for the pupils. The 
school-room is lighted on three sides, and contains 118 desks, and 230 chairs, 
two chairs to each desk, the desks and chairs being of four sizes. The tops 
of the desks are cherry wood, and the chairs are Wales* patent. The desks 
are separated by aisles one foot four inches in width, except the center aisle, 
which is two feet wide. 

The aisles on the side nearest the recitation-roons, are three feet wide, 
and those at each end, 2 feet inches each. The platform on which are 
the desks of the master and assistants, is eight inches high, and 6 feet 6. 
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Inches wide, and the desks an se placed thai the minis sit with their backs 
to the platform; and the pupils are so arranged at the desks in classes and 
sections, that when one class is reciting, the desk is only occupied by one 
pnml. The windows are shaded by inside blinds painted green. 

The school-room on the third floor is of the same siae, having an arched 
ceiling 13 feet hish in the center, with recitation-rooms and other arrange- 
ments similar to the school-room on the second floor. 

The bnilding is warmed by two furnaces, and ventilated by six flues; dis- 
charging into the attic, from which the impare air is carried off by copper 
ventilators in the roof. The openings into the flues in the school-rooms are 
controlled by Preston^s ventilators. 

The frame of Preston's Ventilator is made of a fiat bar of iron 2| by 4 
inch, framed at the comers, the end at each corner running by in order k. 
receive a clamp to screw the frame to the brick work ; the door is of plato 
iron, (yV wire gage), with a rod passing down the center of the plate, on the 
back side, each end of the rod running by the plate and entering the frame, 
forming a pivot on which the plate or door or the ventilator turns. The 
door abuts against a projection in the frame. » 




The Brimmer school has two masters, one in each room, and each with 
an ushor and femaJe assistant. 

[Since the above description was first published, (in 1843) the seats and 
desks have been reversed, so that the pupils sit with their faces to the plat- 
fonn. The former method was found by the teacher to be " verjr incon- 
venient, and wholly impracticable. The scholar should see the nice and 
hear the voice of the Principal as much as possible."] 
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Plan and Description of Bowdoin Grammar Scbool-Housi. 

The new Bowdoin School-house, completed in 1848^ is situated on Myrtle 
street/ and with the ]^ud occupies an area of about 75 feet by 68 feet, bounded 
on each of the four sides by a street. It is built of brick with a basement stoiy 
of hammered granite, and measures 75 feet 9 inches extreme length by 54 feet 6 
inches extreme breadth — Shaving three stories, the first and second beine 13 feet, 
and the third, 15 feet hi^ in the clear. The ground descends rapidly iiom 
Myrtle street, thereby securing a basement of 15 feet in the rear. One tnird of 
which is fimshed into entries, or occupied by three furnaces, coal bins, pumps, 
&c.. and the remainiug two thirds is open to the yard, thereby affording a cor- 
ered play-ground for the pupils. 

The third story is finishea into one hall 73 feetlonp: by 38 feet wide, with seats 
and desks for 1^ PHP^^^a ^^ ^^^ south side of this hall there are two recita- 
tion rooms, each lo feet %y 12 feet, and a room for a library, &c There are 
three rooms of the same size on the two floors below. 

The second story is divided into two rooms by a partition wall, each of which 
is 35 feet by 38, and accommodates 90 pupils, and so connected by sliding doors 
that all the pupils of both schools can be brought under the eye and roice of the 
teacher. 

The first story corresponds to the second, except there are no sliding (Ibors in 
the partition, and no connection between the room except through the front 
eotiy. The two rooms on this floor have each seats and desks for 100 pupils. 

Each story is thoroughly yentilated, and warmed by one of Chilson's Fur- 
naces. In each furnace the air chambers, the apertures for conducting the cold 
air into them, and the flues for constructing the heated air into the rooms in 
each story, being all large, a great quantity of warm air is constantly rushinff 
into the rooms, and the ventilating flues or ventiducts being so constructed ana 
arranged that the air of the rooms will be frequently changed, and that a pure 
and beaUbf atmosphere will at all times be fotmd in each of these rooms, pro- 
vided the furnaces are properly and judiciously managed. On the top of the 
building there are two of fjnerson's large ventilators, connected with tne attic 
and ventilating flues, through which the impure air passes out into the atmos- 
phere above. 

To accommodate pupils who come to school with wet feet or clothes, there 
is an open fire in a grate in one of the recitation rooms. 

Each room is furnished with Wales' American School Chair, and Ross's Desic, 
and both desk and chair are in material, form and style, as described on page 
903 and 205. 

This is a school for girls only, and consists of two departments, one of which 
is called the Grammar department, and ^e other the Writing department; the 
master of each department being independent of the other. 

The number of assistant female teachers in each department of this schoot, 
when full, will be four, the teachers in each department being independent of 
the master and teacher in the other. 

The master of the Grammar department and two of his assistants will occupy 
the large hall in the third story, and his other two assistants will occupy one of 
the rooms in the first story. 

The master of the writing department and two of his assistants will occupy 
the rooms in the second story, and his other two assistants will occupy the 
other room in the first story, each master being the superintendence of his own 
department. 

The school, when full, will be divided into five classes, and each class into 
two divisions, nearly equal in numbers. The first week aAer the vacation In 
Auciist, the first divudon of each class will attend in the grammar department 
in the morning, and the second division of each class will attend in the writing 
department ; and in the afternoon, the second division of each class will attend 
in the grammar department, and the first, in the writing department. The next 
week, this order of attendance is to be reversed, and Uiis alteration is to con- 
tinue through the year, the weeks of vacation not being counted. 

This house and the Gtuincy Grammar School-house are built after designs by 
Mr. Bryant 
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A, A, Entrance for Papils. 

B, Ditto lor Teacher. 

C, C, Study halls, each 35 by 38 feet ; 
with seats and desks for 100 pupils. 

D, Sliding door, by which tne two 
rooms on the second floor are thrown 
into one. 

E, Study hall, 72 feet by 38. 

^, F, Two recitation rooms on each 
floor, 16 feet by 13. 

G, Room 10 feci by 12, for library, ap- 
paratus, &c. 



H, Ross* desk, and Wales* chair. 
]?, Teacher's platform with desk for 

teacher and assistants. 
S, S, Staircase leading to second she 

third floors, 
a, Case with glass doors for appan 

tus. 
<:, Closet for Teacher, 
g, Grate. 

r, Hot air register. 
V, Flues for ventilation. 



Plan or Thxbd Floor. 
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PukB AND DESCitlPTION OF CtlTINCT G&ilOCAJl SCHOOL-Houn, 

Boston. 

This building, which was commeQced in 1847, and dedicated on the 96ch of 
June, 1848, is situated on a lot 90 feet by 130 feet, extending from Tyler street 
to Hudson street. 

The ground plan is in the fonn of a cross, the exterior dimeosioas of the body 
being w feet by 58 feet, the end ironting on Tyler street. The wings are 12 
feet in front by 36 feet deep. It is four stories hi^h, with a basement 8 feet in 
the clear, for the furnaces and fuel, and an attic (or gymnastic exercises. 

Each wing contains a front and back entrance, a flight of stairs from the 
basement to the attic, and a room on each floor 10 feet by 11 feet, connected 
wiih a school-room. 

The fourth siory of the body is finished in one spacious hall, 16 feet high in 
the clear, with centre-pieces and a cornice, and a platform at each end 23 feet 
by 11 feet, and 22 inches high. It is famished with settees arranged in 4 rows, 
sufficient to accommodate 700 children. 

The third floor is divided by a corridor 8 feet wide, extending across the main 
body from one wing to the other, having 2 school*roomson each side. 

These four school-rooms are of nearly the same size, averaging about 
31 1 feet by 26^ feet, and 13 feet high. Each room is lighted by 2 windows at 
the side, and 2 at the end j and has a platform for the teacner 24ieet by about 5|, 
with one end towards the entrance from the corridor, and on the other end is 
placed a book-case of cherry, 3| feet by 8 feet, with glazed doors, facing the 
entrance. 

The scholars* desks front the platform and the windows on the side of the 
building, and are separated by aisles 1 foot and 4 inches wide. They are 2 feet 
in length, made of^ cherry-wood, and varnished and supported by cast iron 
stands. J. L. Ros.s. maker. Each scholar has a desk by himself. 

The chair is maae by Mr. Wal6s, of Boston. It has a scroll back and cast 
iron support 

Each room accommodates 56 pupils, one desk and chair being placed on a 
small movable platform for a monitor. 

The rooms are lined with composition blackboards 3^ feet wide, 2 feet from 
the floor. 

The school-rooms which have not small rooms attached, are provided with 
closets for the children's clothes. There are 2 sinks in the corrioor, with con- 
veniences for introducing Cochituate water. The description of this story will 
answer for the two below it, as the first three are essentially the same. 

The windows are furnished with inside blinds, having revolving slats, so that 
the light may be regulated with great ease. 

Thebuildmg is warmed by 4 furnaces placed in the basement, 2 being placed 
at the middle of each end, each being intended to warm the three rooms mune- 
diately over it, the cast iron chimnies being relied upon for heating the hall. 

Emerson's system of ventilation has been introduced since the building was 
finished, each room having a separate air-duct to the roof, 14 inches by 14 inches. 

The apparatus consists of the Boston Philosophical set, by J. M. Wightman, 
Eayrs and Fairbanks' globe, 2 sets of Pelton's Outline Maps, and one ox 
Mitchell's. 

A library costing $200 has been furnished bv the donation of Mayor Gluincy. 

To protect the desks from injury, the slate-trames are all required to be cov- 
ered with cloth, and each scholar is to provide himself with a convenient box to 
contain his pen, pen-wiper, pencils, rubber, &c. Each desk has an inkstand 
sunk into the right-hand cornet, witn a revolving metalic cover. 

The building is calculated for but one school, and is at present occupied by 
but one, the organization of ^sHiich is adapted to the arrangement and construc- 
tion of the house. When the oiganizaiion is complete, the school will be 
divided into 4 classes, each class containing 168 scholars, and each class into 3 
divisions. At present the 3 lower classes contain two divisions each, and the 
first class 3. 

On the 3rd floor are the first division of the first class luder the instruction ot 
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the Principal, and the several divisions of the 2d class instnicted bv assistants ; 
On the 8d floor is the 2d division of the 1st class instnicted by the sub-mas- 
ter, with the several divisions of the 3d class under assistants; and the usher 
takes the 3rd division of the 1st class, with the several divisions of the 4th class 
on the 1st floor. By this arrangement the government is rendered compara- 
tively easy. The whole school is brought together in the hall for devotional 
services, and other general exercises. 




Plan of Pint Floor. 

A, A, Front Door. 

B, B, Entries. 

C, Corridor or Hall. 

T, T, T, T, Teachers' Platform 34 feet by 5|. 

r, r, r, r. Hot-air flues. 

17, Vf Vy V, Preston's Ventilators for controlling the flues in the partition wall, 
which communicate with the iron smoke pipes near the top oi the building. 
This plan is adopted in the first story only. 

«, e, e, e, Indicates the location of the flues of Emerson's Ventilatois in tlis 
second, third and fourth stories. 

8, Sink. 

e, e. Cf c. Closets. 

df d, Closets 10 feet by 11 feet. 
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It is to be feared there are not many Gommunities, even in New En|f- 
laiio, where the Chief Magistrate, elected annually by the peopie, woald 
have the courage to utter the following noble sentiments, spoken by 
Mayor Quincy, at the dedication of the Quincy Grammar School-housCi 
June 26, 1848. 

As Chairman of the " Cltr Fathers." e did not hesitate to stand there and 
tell the laz-paying commumty that they had, in this manner , just expended 
S200,000 ox their money ; and be was confident the question woald not be 
asked. Why spend so much 1 Why spend more for popular education in the 
city of Boston, than is expended in the whole of GreatrUritain 7 

He said, if but once in a centuiy, a little being should be sent into this world, 
of most delicate and beauLlfiil structure, and we were told that a wonderful 
principle pervaded every part of it, capable of unlimited expansion and hap- 
piness, capable of being fitted to associate with angels and becoming the friend 
of God: or if it should receive a wrong bias, of grovting up in enmity against 
him, and incurring everlasting misery, coula any expense of education which 
would contribute to save from such misery and elevate to such happiness, be 
too muchi Bat, instead of one such little being, 24,000 were now entrusted to 
the care of the *' City Fathers,*' and their education, in this world, will deter- 
mine their future destiny,^-of companionship with angels, or with the degraded 
wretched, enemies of God. 

If the commimity had no responsibility in the matter, how, he asked, could 
it spend money better than in edfucating these children 1 But they would soon 
control the aiiairs of Boston, and, to a great extent, of the Commonwealth. 
Nor would their influence stop here. "No man liveth for himself" Each ol 
these children would form a centre of widening influence, whose circumference 
might yet embrace millicms of minds, and extend through unnumbered centu- 
ries. 

Here, unlike other countries, every restraint to individual elevation is thrown 
ofiC All have the most perfect liberty that can be enjoyed, without infringing 
upon the rights of others. How important then, that each child should be ed- 
ucated to understand his rights, and the principles and habits of ulf^Chven^ 



We are all, said he. in a parmership, and if one of these little partners suf- 
fers in his character, the whole community sufler in consequence. 

He believed that nearly half of the 400 boys in that school were not Ameri- 
cans. Many of their parents were not fitted for the duties of a Republic. But 
these children, educated side by side with our own, would learn self-govern- 
ment, and be trained to become worthy citizens of this free country. 

It seemed, he said, the design of Providence to mix races; ana this influx 
of foreigners might constitute the very elements necessary to give to American 
character its highest excellence. Standing on such a moral elevation, as Bos- 
ton did, they felt it a duty to provide for the education of all, and thus present 
to the whole country, models of popular education. 

These schools are justly the pride and boast of the city ; and the senti- 
ment with which they are universally regarded is beautifully embodied 
in the following extract from an address by George S. Hillard, Esq. 

The schools of Boston are the best jewels in her crown. If I were asked by 
an intelligent stranger to point out to aim our most valued possessions, I would 
show to him— not our railroads, our warehouses, filled with the wealth of all 
the earth, our ships, our busv wharves and marts, where the car of commerce 
Is ever '* thundering loud with her ten thousand wheels," but I would carry him 
to one of our public schools, would show him its happy and Intelligent chil- 
dren, hushed mto reverent silence at their teacher's word, or hmnming over 
their tasks with a sound like that of bees in June. I would tell him that here 
was the foundation on which our material prosperity was reared, that here 
were the elements ih)m which we constructed the State. 

Here are the fonntains from which flow those streams which make slad our 
land. The schools of Boston are dear to my heart Though I can have no 
personal and immediate interest in them; though no chjld on earth calls me 
father; yet most gladly do I contribute to their support, according to my sub- 
stance; and when I see a father's eyes filled with pleasant tears as he heaza 
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the music of his child's voice linked to some strain of poetrj or barst of elo* 
qnence, 1 can sympathize in the feeling In which I cannot share. May the 
blessing of Heaven rest npon our schools. They are an object worthy of all 
efforts and sacrifices. We should leave nothing undone which may tend to 
make them more excellent and more useful. For this, we should gather into 
our own stores all the harvest of experience which nave been reaped from 
other soils. The present is an age ol progress. The claims of humanity are 
now beginning to be heard as they never were before. The movements in 
lavor of Peace, of Anti-Slavery, of Temperance, of Education, of Prison Dis- 
cipline, all spring from the same root — a sense of sympathy and brotherhood. 

IS it too much to say that the dawn of a new day is Teadenln«f the tops of the 
mountains 1 Higher yet mav that light ascena, till its golden shafts have 
pierced the deepest valleys or ignorance and sin I Let us not stand idly on 
the brink, while the tide of improvement sweeps by us, but boldly launch our 
bark upon the stream. 

We live in a community ready to discern and to do that which is right. It 
should be a source of gratitude to us that our lot is cast on a spot, where eveiy 
good and worthy faculty may find appropriate work to do. When I behold 
this city that we love, seated upon her triple thmne of hills with her mural 
crown of spires and domes glittering in the smokeless air, when I remember 
how much of that which emDcllishes and dignifies life is gathered under those 
roofs. 1 feel that he has not lived in vain who has contributed, even in the 
smallest measure, to the happiness and prosperity of Boston. And how can 
we do this more efTeclually than by watching over her schools.-— by making 
them as nearly perfect 'as human institutions can bel For this object let 
neither wealth nor toil be spared. Here are fountains of life; as they are, so 
will its issues be. The chila is father to the man. Make our schools all that 
they can be, and all that they should be, and we shall give to the prosperity of 
our beloved city a permanence like that of moral truth. It will become an 
inevitable necessity, like that which compels the heart of man to love what is 
lovely, and venerate what is venerable. 

The following statiaticS'are taken from the " Third Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Public Schools, {Nathan Biahop, Esq.,) of the 
City of Boston^^ submitted Dec 29, 1853. 

E9iimated eo9t ofidl the Public School £«fale« to May Ut, 1853. 

1. Cost of the Latin and English High School Ertate, and of the 
miprovements on the same, $82,151.51 

2. Cost of all the Gnunmar School Estates, and of the improve- 
ments on the same, 797,848.49 

3. Cost of all the Primary School Estates, and of the improTe- 

ments on the same, 448,500.00 

Total cost of all the Pnblio School Estates, $1 ,358,500.00 

Meant and Coot of oupporting Public Schools, 
The City receives annually, fW)m the State School Fnnd, about, $5,500.00 
The remainder of the means for sapportiiig the Public Schools 
Is drawn fh>m the City Treasury, which is replenished by the an- 
nual tax and by other sonroes of inoome. During the hwt twelve 
years, 21 per cent of the ordinary dty expenditures has been ap- 
propriated to the Poblie Schools. 
In the year 1853, the expenses of the School Department 

amounted to, 329,800.20 

Viz., for Grammar 8«hooli»-«alarie8 of teachers, 130,531.18 

" " " " incidental expenses, 35,849.82 

<( " « « new bttild'mgs and alterations, 42,991.00 

" « Primary Sehoofe-«laries of tewjhers, 62,508.33 

*« " " »» inoideotal expenses, 22,231 .46 

u u u u buildlDgs, 35,823.09 
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After a variety of experiments in school architecture, the School 
Committee of Boston have adopted the internal arrangements of the 
Cluincy Grammar School, as the best adapted to that organization 
which affords the greatest facilities of instruction and government in 
this class of schools. Although we are not prepared to adopt without 
qualification the views taken of the sabject, we give below extracts from 
the First Semi-Annuai Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools, 
(Nathan Bishop, Esq.) in which the grounds of this preference are set 
forth. 

The proper sixe of a school-house in s large city, where the population is dense, 
must be detennined by the number of pupib required in one building in order to 
make the best clatBifieation. By claaeification is meant, the putting together of 
as many scholars as one teacher can instruot well into one division or group. 
Experlenoe has shown that between fift}*^ and sixty, all being about equalJy ad- 
vanced in their several studies, can be well taught by one teacher. The best 
classification of pupils in schools is nothing more than a wise application of the 
principle of the division of labor, which has done so much to advance and to per- 
fect the various branches of industry. A division of labor, made on the right 
principle, always increases the facilities of performing the process, or improves the 
quality of the article made, and not unfrequently accomplishes both these objects 
at the same time. It must constantly be borne in mind, that it is not simply a di- 
vision of labor which has effected such wonderful improvements in eveiy depart- 
ment of business carried on in the civilized world ; but it is a division of a particu- 
lar kind of labor, on such a principle ss will enable the persons engaged in it to 
perform more of it in a given time without additional em»rt, and to do it as well 
as they could before, or even better. 

Actual experience has shown, in many instances, that a school containing eight 
hundred pupils can be classified to better advantage than one containing any 
smaller number. A school of this size can be managed with but little more labor 
on the part of the principal than is required for one only half as large. If the 
difference in the attainments of the children in each division be so small that they 
can with advantage study the same lessons, then the teacher may instruct them 
altogether in some recitations and exercises, and, for the others, he may separate 
' them into two sections ; and, while he is hearing one recite a lesson, the other 
may be preparing for the next recitation ; and so on, fbr every school-day in the 
year, the teacher can give one half of hU time to one section, and one half to the 
other ; and in this way each pupil will receive a greater amount of personal in- 
stmotion and assistance from his teacher than on any other plan of dividing the 
labor of teaching a large school. 

The teacher, having but few branches pursued in his division, has ample time 
to make thorough preparation to explain and illustrate all difficult points in every 
lesson. Having sufficient time, also, for hearing the recitations of his pupils, a 
good teacher can awiJcen in his olsss a degree of mental activity m the pursuit of 
knowledge, which will lend to their intellects the best discipline, while it enlarges 
the fields of their vision on the different branches of study. He will also have 
time to throw around the more important facts and principles in the text-books 
such remarks and illustrations as will attract and secure the attention of his 
scholars, and impress upon their minds a well-defined idea of each leading fact (^ 
principle by itself; and then he may group them together into one larger view, 
showing their connection vnth the general subject, and making them throw some 
light on what has gone before, or prepare the way for what comes after, in the 
study under examination. 

The following '< Specification of^ materials to be provided, and labor 
performed, in the erection of a Grammar School-house," drawn up by 
Joseph R. Richards, architect, embodies the latest improvements adopted 
by the School Committee of Boston. 
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SnoiriOATioNB foe a Grammar School. 

2)eacr^>tian. 
The building is to be of brick, it is to messure sixty feet by eighty feet shore the na 
derpinniag, snd to contain three finished stories ; the first and second each twelve feet 
high, and the third stonr fourteen feet high, in the clear. The roof is lo have an incli- 
oation of twenty-nine degrees from each side of the building, intersecting in a ridge; 
there is to be an obserratorjr or belfry immediately upon the center of the ridee 9i by 9| 
feet octagonal form, and thirteen feet in height to top of roof; the cellar will be eight 
feet deep in the clear. The lot of land is to be inclosed with a brick wall on two sides, 
and with an iron fence on the front end ; the space in the rear is to be divided into yards 
by board fences, and to contain a block of privies against the rear line of the estate. 
The first floor of the buidine is tn set four feet above the level of the street sidewalk. 
The building is to set back from the front line of the lot of land ten feet 

itXCoviUing, 
The dirt and rubbish is to be dug out for the cellar and cellar walls, and all trenches 
and footings for the vaults and the drains and cesspools, as required ; snd sll that is not 
nquired for grading uo the lot, is to be removed from the premises. The yards are all 
to be filled and graded up to the level of the cellar fiooring, with good gravel, where 
below the same. 

Oranit* Foundations. 

Each of the walls sre to have a bottom course, three feet long, eighteen inches deep, 
and two feet wide, laid crosswise of the trenches ; upon the same is to be laid a stone 
wall, eighteen inches thick, built with square split granite blocks, laid in cement mortar, 
faced on the inside, and thoroughly whitewashed. Good and sufficient foundations are 
to be laid for the steps, cosl hoals, walls of the privies, and fumacea. 

The underpinning of the four walls of the building, the steps, platforms and thresholds, 
gate thresholds, and fence stones, caps and sills to eellsr windows, privy thresholds, 
curbs to vaults, covers to yard cesspools, are all to be of even colored granite, free from 
rust, sap, or flaws ; fine hammered where directed ; and set in lime mortar, cramped, 
leaded, iind pointed, as reqiiired and directed. Iron strainers are to be fitted to the cess- 
pool covers, with a movable cover, and three stone movable covers are to be fitted to the 
vaults, hHving strong iron rings fitted thereto. Properly fit a cold air bos to the outside 
wall, with a grating on the outside thereof. 

^ Sand$tan€. 

There are to be caps and sills to sll the windows of the building, and caps to the 
privy doors, of freestone, rubbed on the three fronts, and tooled on the rear front; the 
first and second story caps are to be moulded according to the full size drawing. 

Brickwork, 

Back up the nndeTpinning of the four waits, so as to make a total thickness of twenty 
inches to the same. The four exterior wails, are to be in two thicknesses, of eight inches 
each, with an air space of four inches between them, built up the whole height of the 
building to the root boarding; and a nest fscia fitted to the cornice. The outside fac- 
ing of three side walls are to be laid wiih the first quality of pressed bricks, property 
tied to the walls everr ^venth course by " angular brick ties.'* The interior walls are 
each to be twelve inches thick, laid from the bcAtom course to the under side of the attic 
flooring. The outside walls of the privies, are to be laid eight inches thick each, 
and seven and a half feet high, and the partition walls four inches thick. The yard 
walls are each to be twelve inches thick, and eight feet high above the sidewalk level, 
commenced on solid stone foundations below ground. The above are all to be laid in 
the best lime mortar. The vaults to be laid in cesspool form, and the drains, cesspools 
are to l^e laid in cement mortar of the best quality. The cellars are to be paved with 
uniform hard bricks all over their surfaces. The exterior walls are to be lied together 
at suitable distances ; the ventilators are to be laid partly in the wall, fourteen by eigh- 
teen inches each, smoothly plastered ; the iron chimneys are to be recessed in the entry 
walls and connected therewith ; the vaults are to be six feet deep; the yard walls an 
to be cspped with stone, set in cement. All the brickwork is to be built with the best 
hard burnt brick. 

Lathing and Plastering. 

The ceilings of the three stories are to be lathed and plastered ; the several walls are 
to be plasterM on the walls without lathings, with a stout coat of lime and hair mortar, 
and finished smoothly with lime putty ; the whole work to be done neat and true ; a 
eoat of lime and hair mortar is to finish on the walls of the privies and the ceilings also. 

< Slating. . 

The roof of the building is to be slated with the best of wide ladies slates, laid not 
izceeding 6i inches to the weather, put on with composition nails, and properly secured 
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with fluhingt of letd, 3^ lb«. to the Muare foot; fit heavy siDC, itnpped with irem, to 
the ridges, and warrant the whole perfectly tight. 

Jnm wrka and InddeiUaU. 

There is to be an upright, twisted, diamond formed, wrought iron grating to each of 
the cellar windows, w itn a heavy frame attached. There are to be two stout iron scrapers 
at each door. There is to be a stout iron snow fender running around the building on 
the roof, costing 50 cents per foot. An iron fence, to cost $3 per lineal foot, is to be 
made and set up complete, with two gates bune and fastened across the front emd of 
the lot with four iron posts, securely set, leadM, and fastened ; the gates are each to 
have a lock. The ends of the fence are to be fastened to a stone poet, placed at the 
ends of the side walls. 

The building committee will provide for the furnaces, iron smoke pipes, ventilaton, 
snd furnace registers, and hot air pipes complete ; set the same as directed. Set and 
introduce such water pipes in the buildiiur as may be required, the building committee 
furnishing such, and all the furnaces. The committee will siso provide such dnins 
and cause suclf cesspools to be laid as may be required. 

An iron cornice with modillions is to be set entirely around the building, costing 
$2.50 per lineal foot ; the gutter of the building is to be made therein ; the whole to be 
braced and properly fastened to the wall. There are to be four conductors to the building, 
each four inches in diameter, of 18 oz. cold rolled copper, put up, connected with the gut- 
ters, and led off in a proper manner with heavy goose necks, and 3i inch pipes at the 
bottom to lead water into the drain. To be two copper conductors and a cof^r gutter to 
the block of privies. The roof of the privies and observatory are to be covered with sheet 
X X tin, lapped, soldered and finished in the best possible manner and warranted tig^ 

Carpentry and Framing, 
The roofs and floors ars to be framed in the manner indicated by the drawings, with 
good sound lumber, and timber of the followins dimensions. Principal floor joists, of 
spruce, 3X15 inches ; trimmers and headers, of spruce, 6X1 5 inches ; privy floor joists, 
of spruce, 3X6 inches ; attic ceiling joists, of spruce, between tresses, 2X6 inches ; tie 
beams of roof, of pine, 9X12 inches; truss rafters of pine, 0X12 inches; purlines of 
spruce, 8X8 inches ; small rafters of spruce, 20 inches apart, 3X5 inches ; wall plates, 
of spruce, 3X9 inches ; ridge plank, 2X10. The floor joists sre to be worked to a naould 
crowning 1 inch, they are to have a fair bearing of 4 inches on the walls, at each end, and 
to be placed not exceeding 15 inches apart, from center to center of each, and bridged 
witli two roiK-s of cross bridging. The roof tresses are to be fitted with wrought iron 
bolts, 1 inch in diameter, witn heads, screvtrs, washer and nuts, and footinp, bolts also 
of same size. There is to be a lintal 4X8 inches over every opening in the walls that 
require it, and under the ** withs "of the privies, having a fair bearing of eight inches at 
the end. 

« Boarding and Furring. 

The under floors of the rooms, entries, and platforms, and privies and the loofs, are 
to be laid with No. 3 pine boards, machine planed, matched, and well nailed. 

The ceilings and stairways of the three stories are to be furred with three inch fur- 
rings, of sound seasoned, dry pine boards, spaced for five nailinss to a lathe. Nail 
them with tenpennies. Put on three-fourth inch grounds for finish, and irons for cor- 
ners and anj^les. There are to be two strips of furring for hanging charts thereto, ex- 
tending entirely round each of the schoolrooms, as directed. 

Cdd Air Boxet and VentUaling Fhtn. 
There is to he a separate flue for eaoh furnace, 12X20 inches clesr, made of 
thoroughly seasoned pine boarda, smoothed on the inside and put together with two inch 
screws ; there ii to be a valve and handle to eaoh. The ventilatinj^ flues are to have a 
valve and a handle ; they are to be made of thoroughly seasoned pine boards, smoothed 
inside and outside and put together with screws. There is to be a separate one for 
each school-room, and each block of ten privies ; fitted with blind openings or registeie 
at the floor and ceiling, arranged as shown upon plans, and as now completed in most 
of the school-houses recently erected by the City of Boston. The ventilating flues are 
to be connected with two loof ventilators, largest size, arranged as directed. There are 
to be two roof ventilaton over the privies. 

WindoM and Btinda, 
All the windows of the three stories are to have double box frames, hard pine pulley 
stiles, &c. The sashes are to be made of pine 11 inches thick, moulded, coped, and 
lipped. They are all to be double hung with the best of white window lines, mm pul- 
leys, steel pintels and round iron weisnts of accurate balance. Ail the ssshes are to 
be fastened with strong bronsed sash fastenings to cost $4.50 per dosen. All the vrin. 
dowB of the three stories are to be fitted with U inch framed blinds, eight parts to each 
window, hung and fastened complete with iron butt hinges and bronse hooks, atopies, 
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•Old rocewood knobc, and to fold into flat boxings. They are all to finiah with U inch 
noulded arehitravea, 8 inchea wide, plain jambe, so&ts, and stools. The cellar windows 
are to be made with plank framea rebated for the aashea, and to have double sashes 
hung to the tops of the framea, fastened with strong iron buttons and fitted with catches 
to bold them open when desired. Each privr is to hare a moyable window in itt 
door. The observatory windows are to be double hung and fastened. 

Doon. 

The outside doors «re to be 21 inches thick, all other doors in the building are to be 
two inches thick, made with four panels each, hung with two four inch butt hinges, and 
fastened with mortice locks and knobs, to cost f2.56 each, and with catohea, bolts, min- 
eral knobs, bronze trimmincs. and small duplicate keys. The outside doors are to be 
fastened with lever locks of ttie best quality, with mineral knobs and small duplicate 
keya. The privy doors are to be two feet by aix feet one and one half inches thick, 
four paneled, hung with iron butt hingea, fastened with good knob locks, having dupli- 
cate email kevs ; they are to have two inch rebated and beaded frames, hard pine 
thresholds, ana architraves, as described for the windows, with plinths. Properly hang 
the outside doon to three inch Southern pine plank frames, properly dogged to the 
threshold and wall. 

Sum, 
Hm sevenl flifhte of stairs are to be square frames, with ibnr deep plank stringers; 
they are to be finished with hard pine risen one inch thick, and treads one end one- 
fourth inches thick, with moulded nosings. The cellar stairs are to be fioished with 
plain pine risers and treads, and close partitions one and one-half inches thick, matched 
and planed. There ia to be a neat flight of portable steps to ascend to the attic and 
observatory, and to the roof seottle, which is to be made and hung complete. All the 
flighta are to have cheny wood hand rail, moulded, three by two and three-fourth 
inchea ; turned cherry wood posU, five inches in diameter, at the head and foot and each 
landing of the ilighte, and hard pine balusters, one and one-fourth inches diameter» 
iiree to each suir tread ; the top of the nil is to be three feet above the nosins of the 
Itair tread ; the whole to be made and finiahed in a perfect manner. All the weU rooms 
ve to be properiy cased and finishff>d, 

Skirtmt 
The rooms, elosete, entries, and stairways, are to be aklrted up as high as the win- 
dow stools, in the respective stories, with narrow, beaded, matehed lining, guaged to a 
width not exceeding seven inches, and the jointe to butt even in every case ; cap the 
same to correspond with the window stools ; the lininx is to be of clear white pine,. 
One side of the wall of each room is to be fitted for the sUtes with frames, as directed. 

FUormgf. 
The platforms are to be furred Up, as shown by the drawing, and the stairways, plat- 
forms, and privies ere to be boarded, and the several floorings to be laid with narrow bard 
pine clear boards, perfectly iointed and thoroughly nailed. The strips are to be guaged 
to a width respectively, ana the jointe broken at least three feet, and in no case are 
strips of a diflferent width to butt on to each other. The entry and privy fioon are all 
to be ef hard pine. 

Ce&iiMte, 4c. 

There ia to be a cabinet at the wall end of each platform, with shelves and small 
cloeeu below, and a sash door. There are to be sixty-five clothes hooks hung on strips 
of pine, as directed, to each room. There are to be two umbrella stands in each entry. 
To be aix sinks placed where directed. To be four coal bins, end two closets for kind- 
lings, in the cellar. Finish the privy seate as directed, complete in every particular. 
Put up three bells where directed, with *' pulls" and tubes complete. 

Pamimg end Okung. 
Oil all the hard wood finish, except fioorings. All the outside wood work is to be pre- 
pared and painted in imitation of/ free stone. The ouuide doon are to be painted 
bronze. The blinds are to be painted, four coate of Paris green, and varnished The 
reat of the inside finish is to be primed, painted, and grained, in imitstion of oak, maple, 
or other color, as directed by the committee, and varnished twice. Paint all the iron 
work, three coate best black and one coat varnish. All the sashes are to be glazed with 
the very best quality of German glass, of double thickness, and finish the same com- 
plete in every particular, with the sizes of glass as marked upon plans. 



An the timber and lumber is to well seasoned, and all that is in sicht is to be entirely 
free from sap, ahakes, and larse knote ; the finish stock of every kind most be perfectly 
kiln dried ; the labor is to be oone in the most faithful manner. 
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PULlfS AND DeSCBIPTION OF THE PUTIfAM FfiEE SCHOOL-IIOOtB, 

Newburtport, Mass. 

We are indebted to W. H. VVells, Esq., the gentleman who has 
been selected as Principal of the Putnam Free School, and to whom 
the work of organizing this important institution has been committed, 
for the following plans and description. 

The Putnam Free School was founded by Mr. Oliver Putnam, a 
native of Newbury. It has a permanent fund of fifty thousand dol- 
lars, besides the amount invested in the school-house and its appur- 
tenances. 

The number of pupils to be admitted at the opening of the school 
(April, 1848,) is limited by the Trustees to 80. No pupil can be 
received under twelve years of age, nor for less time than one year. 

The object of the Institution is to lead pupils through an extended 
course of English studv. It is open to students from any portion of 
the country, who are prepared to meet the requirements for admis- 
sion. No charge is made for tuition. 

This bniiding is situated on High street, directly opposite the Common or 
Mali It is constmcted of brick, with comers, dooi^siUs, anderpinnijig, steps, 
etc., of freestone. It is two stories in height,' exclusive of a basement story, 
854 feet in length, and 52| in breadth. 

The upper story is divided into two principal school-rooms, each 49| feet by 
404. There is al!so a small room in this story for the use of the Principal. 
The lower story contains a hall for lectures and other general exerci^ses, and 
four recitation rooms. The hall is 44 feet by 484. Two of the recitation 
rooms are 14 feet by 17, and two are 11 by 20. 

Each of the princii>al school-rooms is famished with 64 single seats and 
desks, besides recitation chairs, settees, etc. The desks are made of cherry: 
and both the desks and the chairs are supported by iron castings, screwec 
firmly to the floor. In form and constraction, they are similar to Kimball's 
'* Improved School Chairs and Desks." 

The central aisles are two feet and eight inches in width ; the side aisles, 
foar feet and four inches; and the remaining aisles, two feet. 

The building is warmed by two furnaces. It is ventilated by six flaes from 
the hall on the lower floor, six from each of the school-rooms on the second 
floor, and one from each of the recitation rooms. Each of these flues has two 
registers ; one near the floor, and the other near the ceiling. The two princi- 
pal school-rooms are famished with double windows. 

The institution is provided with ample play-grounds and garden plots, back 
of the building and at the ends. It has also a bell weighing 2^0 lbs. 

The first anpropriation of the Trustees for the purchase of apparatus, is one 
thousand dollars. Other appropriations will probably be made, as the wants 
of the school maj require. In addition to the apparatus procured by the Trus- 
tees, the institution is to have the use of an achromatic telescope, which will 
cost between three and foar hundred dollars. 

The cost of the building and nound, with the various appurtenances, exclu- 
sive of apparatus, has amounted to twenty-six thousand dollars. 

The accompanying plans give a correct representation of the arrangements 
on the two principal floors. 

The building was erected after designs and specifications by Mr. Bryant, 
Architect, Boston. 
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PUTNAH FBEB SQHOOL-HOUSE^LOWER STORY 




H — Hall for lectures and other general exercises, 44 feet by 48}. A— Rafsed 
platform for desk. D— Front door. (The portico in front does not appear in the 

Elate.) B, B^Recitation rooms, 11 feet by 20. R, R — Recitation rooms, 14 feet 
J 17. E, E, £, E— Entries. C, C--Wash closets, under the stairs, a, a — Poors 
leading to the basement story, d, d, d, d, d, d, d, d, d, d — Doors, r, T, T, T, T, 
F, V, T, V, v.— Ventilating flues. 
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M, D — Room for Male Depwrtment F, D — Room for Female Departmenl 
A, A — Railed platformi . for teacher*' desk*. L — Principal's room. C, Cr- 
CloeeU. p, p — Raised platforms under the black-boards, s, s, s, s, s, s— SoltOM 
d, d, d, d, d, d— Doors, t, t, t, t, t, t, t, t, t, t, t, t— Venlilatinjf floes 
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Plan, &c., or East School, Salem, Mass. 

The lot on which the house stands extends from Essex street to Batli 
street. — There is a sufficient passage-way on each side of the house, and 
access from each street. The north end &ces the common, which affords 
the most ample play-ground, always open. 

The exterior dimensions of the building are 136 by 60 ft. The school- 
rooms are 65 by 36 ft. and 15 ft. high, each : the space in front of the desks, 
65 by 4 ft. 6 inches : the space occupied by the desks, 59 by 25 ft. ; the 
space in rear of the desks, 65 by 6 ft. 6 inches ; the floor of which is raised 
6 inches above the floor of the rooms ; the side aisles are 3 ft., and all the 
other aisles 18 inches in width. 

The desks are so placed that the scholars sit with their faces towards the 
partition which separates the school-room from the recitation rooms, the 
light being thus admitted in their rear and on one side. • 

The desks are 4 ft in length, and of four sizes in width, the two front 
ranges being 16 inches, the two next 15, the two nex3t 14, and the two next 
13. The. desks are also of four sizes in height ; the two front ranges being, 
on the lower side, 27 inches, the two next 26, the two next 25, the two 
next 24. 

The desks in each school-room are placed in ranges, each range contain- 
ing eleven desks, and each desk being fitted for two scholars ; so that 176 
scholars may be received in each department, or 352 in the whole school. 
The desks are constructed like tables, with turned legs, narrow rails, in- 
clined top and a shelf benealh. The legs and rails are of birch, stained and 
varnished, and the tops of cherry, oiled and varnished. The legs are se- 
cnred in the floor by tenons. The tables of the teachers are constructed 
and finished like the desks of the scholars. 

The chairs are also of four sizes ; those in the two front ranges being 12 
by 12^ inches in the seat, (i. e. extreme width, the sides being of the usual 
shape of chairs,) and 16 inches in height, and those in the succeeding ranges 
being reduced in height in proportion to the desks, and also varying propor- 
tionally in the dimensions of the seats. 

The chairs are constructed with seats of bass wood, and cherry backs ; 
the seats and backs hollowed, and the seats resting on wooden pedestals, 
secured to the floor by tenons and screws. 

Upon the front edge of the raised .pl^atfOrm, in the rear of the desks, set- 
tees are placed, which are of the same length as the desks, and are placed 
in corresponding positions, with intervening spaces in continuation of the 
aisles. The settees are placed with the back towards the desks, and are 
designed exclusively for the use of classes attending reviews before the 
principals. The settees in width and height correspond to the largest size 
of chairs, and are constructed of the same materials, and finished in the same 
style. 

In the center and at the extremities of the range of settees, are placed 
tables, (of 4 by 2 ft. 6 inches, oval shape,) which are occupied bv the assist- 
ants, during general exercises, when the station of tlie pnnoipal is in front 
of the desks, the middle one being used by the principal when attending 
reriews. 

Each recitation room (18 by 10 ft.) is appropriated to a sing[1e course of 
study, as marked upon the plan, and is thererore .used exclusively by one 
assistant. Three sides of the room are appropriated to seats, being lined 
with cherry wood, (oiled and varnished) to a height reaching above the 
heads of the scholars. The lining is projected at the bottom, so as to fur- 
nish inclined backs to the seats, which are constructed of cherry wood, 13 
inches in width, 2 inches thick, with hollowed top and rounded edge, sup- 
ported on turned less, the height being 15| inches from the top of the seat 
to the floor. The fourth side of the room, opposite the window, is occupied 
by a blackboard of 3 ft. in width, which extends across the space upon 
•each side of the door. 

All the spaces between the doors and windows upon the four sides of th« 
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tehool-rooms are occupied bj blackboards. In the spaces between the 
windows api)n the rear, recesses have been constructed, which are fitted 
with book-shelves, and are closed by means of covers in front, which are 
raised and lowered by weights and piuleys. These covers are blackboards, 
and are so finished as to represent sunken panels. Drawers are construel- 
ed beneath the blackboards to receive the sponges, chalk, &c. 

Circular ventilators are placed in the ceiling of each school-room and 
recitation room ; three in each school-room of 3 ft. in diameter, and one in 
each recitation room of 3 ft. in diameter. These ventilators are solid cov- 
ers of wood, hune with hinges, over apertures of corresponding size, and 
raised or lowerea by means of cords passing over pulleys, through the ceil- 
ing into the room below, the cords terminatmg in loops, which are fastened 
to nooks in the side of the room. When the ventilators are raised, the im- 
pure air escapes into the garret, the ventilation of which is also provided 
for by means of tfie circular windows in the gable ends, which turn on 
pivots in the center, and are opened or shut by cords passing over pulleys 
u the same manner as the ventilators. 

Each school-room is warmed by a furnace, placed directly under the cen- 
ter of the space in front of the desks, the hot air ascending through a circu- 
lar aperture of 3 ft. in diameter, which is reuresented upon the ]3an. The 
smoke-pipe, (of galvanized iron) is conducteci upward through the center of 
this aperture, and thence, after passing a considerable distance into the 
scbool-room, through one of the recitation rooms into the chimney, which 
is built in the center of the front wall. The recitation rooms are warmed 
by means of apertures at the top and bottom respectiyely of the partitions 
which separate them from the school-rooms, which being open together, 
secure a r^id equalization of temperature in «11 the rooms. These aper- 
tures are ntted to be closed, with revolving shutters above, and shutters 
hung on hinges below. 

lu the partition wall between the school-rooms, is a clock having two 
faces, and thus indicating the hour to the occupants in each room. The 
clock strikes at the end of each half hour. In the ante-rooms, (marked F, 
F, on the plan Fig. 1) are hooks for caps, overooats, &c. In each of these 
rooms, also, there is a pump and sink. 

In the lower story, there are two primary school-rooms 361- A. by 34| 
ft., each seating 60 children. Each child has a chair firmly fixed to the 
floor, but no desk. In the rear there is an api^opriate shelf for books, 
for each pupfl, numbered to correspond with the number x>n tlus chair. lo 
front of the school, there is a blackboard occupying the distance between the 
doors, and a desk, at which the several classes stand in succession, and 
copv appropriate exercises on the slate from the blackboard. 

For this school-house, with all its comffleteness of arrangements and 
regulations, the city of Salem is indebted mainly to the indefatigable exer- 
tions of the late Mayor, the Hon. Stephen C. Phillips. During the three 
years of his administration, every scnool-house was repaired or rebuild 
and all the schools brought under an admirable system. On leaving his of- 
fice, m 1848, he gave to the city for 
school purposes, his salary for 
three years, amounting to $3,400, 
which has been applied to repair- 
ing and refurnishing the High 
School building, which is now a 
monument of his ta^te and mu- 
nificence. 

The High School, and one of 
the new primary schools, are fur- 
nished with ** KimbaU*s Improved 
School Chair,** which for strength, 
comfort, and style of finish, is su- ^. ^~ "^ 
perior to any o<ner now before the Primsiy School Chaii 
puUic. 





High School Chair. 
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Description of Latin and English High School, Salbn. 

The interior of this building is fitted up in a style of ornamenta] and osefbl 
elegance which has no parrallel in this coantry. 

The Latin School is believed to be the first Free School established in the 
United States, and probably m the world, where every person within certain 
geographical limits, and possessing certain reqaisites of studv, tias an equal 
right of admission, free of cost. It was founded in 1637, ana has continued 
without interruption, giving a thorough preparation to studenta for college, to 
thepresent day. The English High School was established in 1827. 

Tiie walls of the Latin Grammar School are enriched and adorned with 
inscriptions in the Greek and Latin language and character. These are not 
merely apotheg^ms of wisdom, but mementoes of duty ; they are fitted to 
inspire the pupils with noble sentiments, and are the appropriate " Genius of 
the Place:' 

The interior of the English High School .is adorned in a manner no less 
appropriate and useful. 

In the center of the ceiling is the circle of the zodiac, 20 feet in diameter. 
The ventilator, 3} feet in diameter, Te|}resents the sun, the spots being desig- 
nated upon the nucleus in conformity to the latest telescopic observation. 
The divergence of the solar rays is also fully exhibited. The earth is re- 
presented in four different positions, indicating the four seasons. The moon 
also is described in its orbit, and its position so varied as to exhibit its four 
principal changes. The globular figure of the earth is dearlv shown, and 
lines are inscribed upon it representing the equator, tropics, and polar circles. 
The hour lines are also marked and numbered. The border of the circle re- 
presents upon its outer edge the signs of the zodiac, with their names, and 
within, the names of the months: The signs are divided into degrees, and 
the months into days, both of which are numbered. The thirty-two points of 
the compass are marked upon the inner ed^e, the true north and magnetic 
north both correctly indicated, — ^the variation of the needle having been as- 
certained by a recent series of observations. 

The circle of the zodiac, as thus described, being enclosed within a square 
panel, the exterior spaces in the four angles are filled un as follows : 

The western angle exhibits the planet Saturn, with bis rings and belts, as 
seen through a telescope, and his true size in proportion to the sun, supposing 
the circle of tlie zodiac to represent the size of the sun. The eastern angle 
exhibits Jupiter, with his belts, of a size similarly proportionate. The other 
primary planets and the moon are described accordmg to their relative sizes, 
in the southern angle. In the northern angle is a succession of figures, de- 
sigiied to represent the var^ng apparent size of the sun, as seen from the 
diflcrent planets. In the ceiling there are also two oblong panels, one towards 
the western, the other towards the eastern extremity. The western panel 
contains a diagram, which illustrates, by their relative position, the distance 
of the several planets, primary and secondary, from the sun, whicli is placed 
at one end of the panel. The several planets are designated by their signs, 
and the figures, placed opposite to each, show how many millions of miles it 
is distant from the sun. The satellites of the Earth, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Herschel, are described as revolvin|^ in their orbits around their respective 
primaries. The eastern panel contains a diagram, which illustrates the theo- 
ry of the solar and lunar eclipses. The moon is represented in dififerent 
parts of the earth's shadow, and also directly between the earth and the sun. 

Upon the four sides of the room, in the space above the windows and 
doors, eight panels are described, containing as many diagrams, which illoe- 
trate successively the following subjects : — 

1. The difiTerent phases of the moon. 3. The apparent, direct, and retro 
grade motions of Mercury and Venus. 3. The moon's oarallax. 4. The 
commencement, progress, and termination of a solar eclipse. 5. The di- 
minution of the intensity of lieht, and the force of attraction in proportion to 
the increase of the squires of distance. 6. The transit of Venus over the 
sun's disc. 7. The refraction of the rays of lisht by the atmosphere, caus- 
ing the sun or other celestial bodies, to appear wove the horizon when actn- 
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•Hy below it. 8. The theonr of the tides, giving distinct views of the foil 
and neap tide, as caused by the change of position and the relative attraction 
of the sun and moon. 

The two small panels over the entrance doors represent, respectively, the 
remarkable comets of 1680 and 181 1, and the theory of cometary motion as 
described in the plates attached to Blunt's ** Beaut]^ of the Heavens." 

The diagram in the larj^ panel upon the north side of the recitation plat- 
form represents the relative height of the principal mountains and the rela* 
tive length of the principal rivers on the globe. The mountains and rivers 
are all numbered, and scales of distance are attached, by which the heights 
and lengths can be readily ascertained. The relative elevation of particular 
countries, cities and other prominent places, the limits of perpetual snow, of 
various kinds of vegetation, &c., are distinctly exhibited. This diagram is a 
copy of that contained in Tanner's Atlas. 

The diagram in the corresponding panel on the south side of the recitation 
platform represents a geological section, the various strata being systematic- 
ally arranged and explained b^an index. 

The space between the windows upon the north and south sides of the 
room are occupied by inscriptions in which the diameter, hourly motion, side- 
real period, and diurnal rotation of the several primary planets and the earth's 
moon, are separately stated, according tc calculations furnished for the pur- 
pose by Professor Feirce, of Cambridge. The hourly motion and sidereal 
period of the four astteroids are also stated in corresponding inscriptions upon 
the western side. The diameter and rotation of the sun are inscribed upon 
the edge of the circular recess beneath the ventilator. 

Over the frontispiece, which surmounts the recess upon the teacher's ros- 
trum> is a beautifully executed scroll bearing the inscription, 

"Order is HEAvcfi^s riasT Law." 

This motto may be regarded as equallv appropriate, whether viewed as ex- 
planatory of the celcstisd phenomena which are figured upon the walls, or as 
eu|nfesting the principle which should guide the operations of the school. 

The clock is placed within the recess, upon the wall of which the course of 
studies prescribed for the school, and arranged into two divisions, is con- 
spicuously inscribed. 



Many of the charity schools of Holland contain paintings of no incon- 
siderable excellence and value. In Germany, where every thing, (excepting 
war and military affairs,) is conducted on an inexpensive scale, the walls of 
the school-rooms were often adorned with cheap engraving and lithonapha^ 
of distinguished men, of birds, beasts, and fishes ; — and, m many of tnem, a 
cabinet of natural histonr had been commenced. And throughout all Prus- 
sia and Saxony, a most delightful iminression was left upon my mind by the 
character of the persons whose portraits were thus displayed. Almost with- 
out exception, they were likenesses of good men ratlier than ofgreat ones,— 
frequently of distinguished educationists and benefactors or the young, 
whose countenances were radiant with the light of benevolence, and the 
very sight of which was a mond lesson to the susceptible hearts of children. 

In t.he new building for the ** poor schoor at Leipsic, there is a large hall 
in which the children all assemble in the mominff for devotional purposes. 
Over the teacher's desk, or pulpit, is a painting of Christ in the act of blessing 
little children. The design is appropnate and beautiful. Several most for- 
lorn-looking, half-naked children stand before him. He stretches out his 
arms over them, aad blesses them. The mother stands by with an expres- 
sion of rejoicing, such as only a mother can feel. The little children look 
lovinely up into the face of the Saviour. Others stand around, awaiting his 
benediction. In the back-ground are aged men, who gaze upon the sp^tacle 
with mingled love for the children and reverence for their benefactor. 
Hovering above is a group of angels, hallowing the scene with their prea* 
;«iice. — Sir MomCs Stvtnth Aimual RcpoKt, 
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Public School Societt op New York. 

Prior to 1805, the only schools in the city of New York which partook 
at all of the ciiaracter of public schools, were one established oy the 
" Female Association for the Relief of the Poor," in 1802, and those sus- 
tained by different religious denominations for the gratuitous education ot 
the children of their own members. These were few, feebly sustained, 
and the course of instruction altogether inadequate. 

In April, 1805, on the petition of De Witt Clinton and other individa- 
aals. a " free school" was incorporated by the legislature for the education 
of cnildren who did not belong to, and were not provided for by any reli- 

S'ous society. This school was organized in May, 1806, and taught on 
e plan then recently originated by Joseph Lancaster. 

In 1808, the institution was enlarged by the legislature under the name 
of the " Free School Society of the City of New- York," and the city 
corporation presented a site lor a school-house, and entrusted to its keep*- 
ing the education of the children of the alms-nouse. 

in 1809, the first.edifice was completed and dedicated to its future pur- 
poses in an address by De Witt Canton, the president of the society. 

In 1815, the society received its quota T $3,708) of tlie first apportion- 
ment of the State Fund for the support or Common Schools. 

In 1821, a committee of the society were instructed to correspond with 
distinguished educ«'itors, in Europe and the United States, for information 
on the subject of schools, and especially the education of the poor. This 
step resulted in some modifications or the plans of the society, and the 
methods of instruction in the schools. 

In 1828, the first primary school was opened in the Duane street build- 
ing, on the plan of the infant schools, which had been introduced into the 
large cities of the United States, under voluntary efforts. The result was 
favorable. It drew off the younger scholars from the other schools in the 
same building, and facilitated the instruction and government in both 
classes of schools. This school was for a time under the joint manage- 
ment of the society and a committee of ladies from the infant school 
society. At this time, Mr. Samuel S. Seton was employed by the society 
as an agent to visit the families of the poor, to make known the benefiis 
of the schools and secure the punctual attendance of delincjuent scholars. 
This step led to a knowledge of various abuses, and the introduction of 
several improvements. Mr. Seton has since acted as the Agent of the 
Society, and in this capacity has given unity to all of ihe operations of 
the several committees of the Boanl. 

In 1828-29, the schools of the public school society were placed more 
on the basis of " Common Schools" — open- to aU, not as a matter of 
charity, but of right, and supported in part like other jgreat public inter- 
ests, by a general tax. This tax was one eightieth ojone j^ercen/., and 
was the first tax raised by the city of New York, for the support of Com- 
mon Schools; the memorial by which the attention of tne Common 
Council was called to the subject was signed principally by the wealthiest 
citizens. 

In the winter of 1832 a large committee on the part of the society, was 
appointed to examine into the condition of the schools, and propose such 
modification and improvement, as might be considered judicious. To aul 
the committee with the experience of other cities, two of their number 
were deputed to visit Boston and examine the school system and schools 
of that city. This committee reported certain modifications, which wero 
concurred in by the board. These modifications were the establishment 
of primary schools, under female teachers, for the elementary classes, 
wita some simple apparatus [or visible illustration \ an extension of tho 
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•tadiet in the upper public ^|u)o^ so fui to embrace astropomy, algebra. 

dariesof 



geometry, trigonometry, and book-keeping ; an increase of the salaries 
teachers, the substitution of assistant teachers for certain class recitations 
and reviews, and the opening of recitation rooms for this purpose ; the 
more extended use of blackboard, maps, globes, and other apparatus ; and 
the establishment of evening schools for apprentices, and such as leave 
school at an early age. 

In 1834, owing to the increase of the primary schools, a school was 
opened for the benefit of those who were employed as monitors in that 
class of schools. This plan has been extended so as to embrace such 
pupils of tlie older class of the upper schools, as from their peculiar taste, 
industry and proficiency, could be recommended as monitors or teachers. 
While in these normal schools, they are denominated " cadets," and such 
as are properly qualified are promoted to the station of monitors, . under 
pay, and so on to " passed monitors," from which class the assistant 
teachers are to be selected. These schools now embrace two hundre<i 
pupils, under the charge of nine teachers, and have already furnished tha 
schools with a number of teachers. 

In 1836, owinff to a want of one or more high schools in the system, a 
number of scholarships in Columbia College and the University, with 
their preparatory schools, were opened by those having the management 
of these institutions, for such scholars of the public schools as were ad 
vanced to the limit of the instruction there provided. In 1841-2, simi- 
lar privileses were opened in the Rutgers Female Institute, for a certain 
number of girls. 

In 1842, an act passed the legislature which altered very essentially 
the system of public schools in the city of New York, by providing for the 
^pomtment of School Commissioners in the several wards, who together 
constitute a Board of Education. 

In 1844. Mr. Josiah Holbrook's sjrstem of scientific exchanges and 
a plan or oral instruction in the natural sciences, were in£oduc«i 
into the schools of the Society. The teachers were authorized to 
allow the pupils to occupy a limited portion of time weekly in pre- 
paring specimens of writing, mapping and drawing, with a view to 
the exchanging of such specimens for those of other schools in this and 
other states. These exchanges of the results of mental and artistical 
labors on the part of the pupils, have excited a most healthful rivalry, 
greatly favorable to the development of their mental faculties, while its 
moral influences have been decidedly good. Not the least among its 
benefits has been the cultivating of a taste for the art of drawing, so ne- 
cessary and useful a part of common school education, particularly in 
those pupils designed for mechanical pursuits. Connected with the oper 
at ions here alluoed to. was a plan of instructbn by short oral lectures on 
the natural sciences, from objects collected and placed in the school cabi- 
nets by the pupils themselves, formed into associations or <^ school lyce- 
urns," 

In 1847, the Free Academy was established by the Board, afler an ex- 
pression in its favor by a direct popular vote. Admission into the 
Academy is confined to those who have been pupils in the public schools. 
The range of instruction is equal, if not superior, to that of the best 
academies in the State. 

In 184S, eveninff schools were established for such pupils as could 
not attend the public or ward schools by day. 

In 1853, the schools and property of the Public School Society were 
transferred to the Board or Education, and the Society, aAer years of 
faithful, disinterested, and useful service, in building up an improved 
system of public instructbn, was abolished. 
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Flak and Dbscbiptiox op Public School, Ko. 17, New Yori. 

The following plans and explanation of a *' Public SchooP and a " Primary 
SchooP* are copied from the '* Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the TruBtees 
of the Public School Society of New York." The plana after which the 
school-houses of this Society were originally constructed, as well as the 
methods of instruction pursued in their schools, were adopted from those 
recommended by Joseph Lancaster, and the British and Foreign School 
Society. These plans and methods have been from time to time essentially 
modified, until they can no longer be characterized as Lancasterian or Moni- 
torial, but the plaus and methods of the Public School Society of New 
York. There are two grades of schools, the higher called the Publio 
Schools, and the lower, called the Publio Primary Schools. Those schools 
of the primary ^rade, which are in the buildings appropriated to the higher 
schools, are designated Primary Departments, to distinguish them from the 
Primaries taught in separate buildings. The system of instruction pursued 
in the Primary Departments was originally the Infant School system, and 
still retains many of the methods of that system. The schooI-roOms were, 
therefore, constructed and furnished in reference to simultaneous exercises 
of the whole school, to oral instruction with visible illustrations, and to 
physical movements of various kinds. 

Public School, No. 17, is in 13th Street, between the 7th and 8th Avenues, 
on the centre of a lot of ground 100 feet front and rear, by 103^ feet deep. 
The main building is 42 feet front, and 80 feet deep ; the stair building (m 
the rear,) is 21 by 14 feet. The main building is 49 feet high, from the 
pavement to the eaves. The first story of the front of the main building 
IS of brown stone, polished, as is also the bases and caps of the pilasters. 
The walls are all of brick (including the front fences) ; the front being of 
(what are called) Philadelphia pressed bricks ; the front cornice is of wood, 
and painted white. 

The windows of the lower story, contain each 30, and the two upper 
stories each 40 panes of glass, 12 by 10 inches: the sashes are all hung 
with weights and cords, so that they may be raised or lowered at pleasure. 

The rooms are all wainscoted, as high as the window sills : the wain- 
scoting, doors, and desks are all grained in imitation of oak : the doors, 
window casings, and sashes are painted white. The rooms are ventilated 
by means of six blinds, 2 by 3 feet, being placed in the ceilinff between the 
timbers, and two or three bricks being left out opposite the blinds, in the out- 
side walls. 

The first story is 11 feet 6 inches high in the dear, and is occupied as a 
Primary Department, for both boys and girls, and contains seats for 150 
children in the Front Room, (marked A on Fig. 1,) and 200 on the GaJlery, 
(marked M on Fig. 1) ; making in all 350 seats in this department. 

The second story is occupied as the Giris' department ; the room is 15| 
feet high in the clear, and contains seats for 252 scholars. 

The third story is occuoied as the Boys* department ; the room is 16i 
feet high in the clear, ana contains seats for 252 scholars ; making in all 
854 seats in the building, exclusive of the seats in the recitation rooms. 

The steps in the stair buildings by which the ^scholars enter and retire 
from school, are of blue stone, 8 inches thick by 12 inches wide, and are 
expected to last as long as any part of the building. This method was 
adopted to avoid the necessity of putting in new steps every few years, 
(which has heretofore been necessary where wooden steps have been used,) 
and also to lessen the noise consequent on a great number of children going 
f ither up or down wooden steps, at the same time ; thus far the experiment 
has succeeded admirably, and is now adopted for both Public and Priman 
Schools. 



NEW YORK PUBUC SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
Fig 1* Groand plan of Primary Departmonty 3rard8| &c. 
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A — Primary School room 39 by 38 feet, 
B— Infant do do 39 by 30 feet. 
C — Room for brooms, pails, &c. 
J — Boys' ward-robe, 16i by 8 feet. 
K— Girls' do 12\by8feet. 
M— Gallery, 32 by 11 feet— SeaU for 

200 children. 
N, N— Desks, each I6j feet long. 
O— Teachers' table. 
L — Main entrance. 
R, R — Entrance to the yard. 
U, U do to Primary department. 
V— Stairs to Girls' and Boys' do. 
S — Scholars' entrance — Boys' do. 
T do do Girls' do. 

Q—Sliding doors— 28 by 91 feet. 
P, P— Stoves. 

Z, Z — Flues for stove pipes. 
I, I— Play ground, 102 by 26 feet; 



paved with brick. F, F— Privies, 
12 by 8 feet. G, G— Boxes for 
sand— 3 by 2j feet. 

D, D— Wood-houses— 83 by 2f feet, and 
6j feet high ; the front of which is made 
of hemlock strips, 4 by 2 inches, set 
perpendicularly 2 inches apart, to al 
low a free circulation of air. 

E, E — Roof of wood-houses — prmect- 
>ing 3} feet beyond the front of ths 

/ houses ; forming a shelter for tha 

^ scholars in stormy weather. 

H, H — Gutters of blue stone to con- 
duct the waste water from the wood 
houses and yards to the street. 

X— Court Yard — S^wide; blue stons 
flagffing. Y, Y— Stone foundation 
bl^s, to which the iron railing in 
front is secured. 
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Plan &c., of Prucart School, New York. 

The main building is 25 feet front, by 62i feet deep : the stair building is 
97 feet by 11 feet 8 inches. The main buuding is placed 6 or 8 feet from 
the line of the street, according to the depth of the lot. The walls aboTe 
the ground are built entirely of brick. The roof is of tin ; and the gutters 
of copper. The ]ower doors and windows haye iron bars inserted, for 
safety, and to admit a free circulation of air in the sununer, but are closed 
with sashes in the winter. 

Fig. 1. Ground plan of first story, or play-ground. 

This story is 7h feet in the clear, with a partition wall throuoh the middle 
to ffive separate plar-grounds for the boys* and girls* schools. This wall is 8 
incnes thick ; ana about 2^ feet of the upper part is open work for yentilation. 

C, C — Stairways. L, F — Places for pine (kindling) wood — under 
stairs. E.— Sand box for both departments, h, h — Piles of wood about 
4| feet high. I, I — Lines on which the scholars are marshaled, preyious 
to entering school. 1, 1, 1 — Doors. 

Fig. 2 and 3. Ground [dan of boys* and girla* department, each 60 by 32. 

D— -Teachers* platform and table, (movable rollers.) d, d— Desks for 
scholars — ^the black dots are iron chairs, a — Cast iron lesson stands — on 
which two lesson boards are hung, to accommodate classes standing on the 
line b, b. H — Class Room, g, g, g — Flues, or chimnies, for stove pipes. 
f, f, f, &c. — ^Air flues, or recesses for ventilation, extending from the 2d story 
to the garret. C— Stove— the pipes extend from the stove to the front into 
the flue, and also to the rear. 
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PULlCf AND DEtOHlPTU>N OF WaRD ScBOOL-HOUSE No. 30, III TBB 

CiTT or New York. 

Vig. 1. Fftoirr BuTATunu 




Ward School, No. 30, 10 located in the Sixteenth Ward d the City of New 
York, OD the north tide of Twenty-lraith StreetJ^tween the Serenth and Eighth 
Ayenuea. The sohool-houae, repreaeiiled in Fignres 1, 2, 3, 4, and completed 
in 1852, haa a front of 54 feet on the atre«t, and ia 95 feet deep, with aide 
wiiun, each 18 by 25 feet It waa bmilt after plana and apeci6oatk>na drawn by 
T. B. Jackaon, Architect. 

The baaement of the m^in baildfaig in front ia built of Connoottont brown atone, 
aa are alao the windowa and door trimmingi, finely cut and poliahed. The 
firont and aide of the mam building, aa weB aa the front of the winga, are built 
with aroooth brick, painted and aanded brown-«tone color. 

The baaement atory ia 8 fbet high in the dear, tad except auch portiona aa are 
laed for claaa-rooma, atanv, wateor-cloaeta, d;o., ia flagsed ao aa to oibrd a ahelter 
for the pupila in inderaent weather, and ia divided by a wall to aeparate ibm 



The building ia thoroughly wanned by aix of CulyerHi patent ftimaoea, and 
Tentilated with fluea in the waDa, with openinga at llie floor and ceiling in each 
room. 

The aecond and third storiea are occupied reapectiyely by the female and male 
departmenta of the upper achool. The large rooma are uaed to aasemble the 
whole achool at the opening in the morning, and are ao arranged that, by cloaing 
the aliding doors they can be uaed aa aeparate rooma, whid^ together with the 
other daae-rooma, affi>rd ample acoonunodatioDa for die aeyeral daaaea pnraoing 
their different alndiea. 

The croton water ia brought into the baaem^it and each atory of (he main 
fauildlng, and eyery convenience ia provided for comfort and deanlineaa. 

The Btair-caaea aflS>rd ample ^preas, and are ao conatructed aa to proyide agamat 
all acddenta, and the doors are hung ao aa to awing outwarda. 

The windows have inside folding bllnda. 
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A 1 — Entranoe for teaoben and Tb- 
iton. 

A 2— Entranoe tat girk. 

A 3 — Entranoe for boya. 

A 4 — Entranoe to rooma C. 

B— Prinoipal atair-OBae, oooatrocted 
with one wide center flight, and two 
aide fliehts leading to the lop story. 

C — Kooms which were intencied as 
Teatibnlca, but have been made into 
ilaM-rooms, and fitted np with aeata. 



D— Boya' Btaira. 

E— Girls' wtain, 

F — CulTer's fumaoea for heatbg tte 
boilding. 

€k-Staira to primary department for 
children in the gallery. 

H— Children's water-oloaelB. 

I— Teacher's water-cloaeta. 

K — ^Boys' play-gronnd. 

L — Girla* play-ground. 
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Tlie fint floor, divided by folding doon into two large 
roonw, are ooonpied by the primary department. 



roomaand four 



Fig. 3. Plak or Fdtir Btoet. 




A — ^Prinoipal'a desk. 

6 — ClaaB-rooms, fitted up with a 
plirfform 2 feet 6 inehea wide, running 
round three aides of the room, and two 
rowi of benches. 



G — Galleries for small ohUdren, 
D — Desks in principal school-room. 
E — ^Teacher's tables in dass-rooma. 
F— Fnmaoe registos for wann air. 



No. 5. Roas' Primart Dovblb Dssk ahv Cbaxes. 
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FIf. 4. Plak of Bbcomb ams Tbwd Stout. 
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A — Frinoipal'f desk. B — ClaaB-rooms, fitted up in the same maimer as de- 
•oribed in the primary department. C — Stain to yards. D — Desks in principal 
sohool-rooms. E — ^Teacher's tables in class-rooms. F — Fumaoe registers, where 
the warm air is admitted in the rooms. 

No. 0. Roii* PaiMAmT Dovblb Desk akd Chair. 
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Plans and Description of Ward School, No. 29, in the City or 
New York. 

Ward SobooL No. 29, I8 litiiated on the ■ovOieast corner of North Moore and 
Varick Streets, m the Fifth Ward oC the City of New York. The achod-house, 
represented in Fim>efl 1, 2, 3. was erected in 1852, after designs and specifica- 
tions by T. B. Jackson, Eiq., Architect, New York, to accommodate a primary 
department of 500 pupils, between the ages of four and eight years ; and two 
departments, one for 500 girls, between tiie ages of eight a^ fourteen, and one 
for the same number of boys, of the same age. The girls enter on North Moore 
Street, and the boys on Varick Street 

The new buildinghas a front on North Moore Street of 75 feet, and on Varick 
Street of 87 feet The basement, ante-baaes, and window trimming are of Cod- 
neetlcut free-stone, cut in the finest manner j and the brickwork ■ painted and 
sanded brown-stone color. 

The basement, the floor of which is one foot above the level of the side walk, is 
ten feet high in the dear, and, except such portions as are used for fhmaces, com- 
mittee room, library, &e., is appropriated to a play-ffronnd. for the pupils, and is 
divided by a wall to separate the sexes, aflordlDg a uielter m unclouded weather. 

The firat floor is 14 feet high in the clear, and is fitted up mto a large school- 
room, 70 feet by 76, with infant class-rooms, for Uie primary department, and 
. will accommodate over 500 pupils. 

The second and third stories, each 14 feet high, are divided in a similar man- 
n^^r, the former to accommodate 300 girls, and the latter 300 boys.. One of the 
dass-rooms on each floor is fitted up witik seats and desks, to accommodate an 
advanced class of pupils. 

The building is warmed by three of Culver's Furnaces, placed in the basement : 
and each school-room and class-room is ventilated by one or more flues, carriea 
up in the walk, with openings at the Hoar and ceilings, controlled by registers, 
into which the vitiated air escapes. These flues disd^ge into two larger flues 
m the attic, which are carried above the roof, and are surmounted by Emerson's 
IJectOTs. 

The frimiture throughout all the rooms, was manufiictured by Joseph L. Ross, 
oi Boston. The desks and seats in the prinuiry department are of four different 
siaes, and are made after the pattern rq)resei]ted in Fiffs. 6 and 7, on page 267. 
The desks and chairs in the two upper rooms, (the wood-work of cherry, and the 
standards of cast-iron,) are of six different sizes, and are similar to those reoresented 
fai Fig. 6. on page 237. 

Bach desk hw a cast-iron box, with a lid to receive a glass ink-well. 





The Groton water is brought mto each story ; and in the basement every con- 
venience for deanly liabitB are provided, such as scrapers, mati, washbasins, towela, 
brooms, &c. 

There are three stair-cases, and eadi isso constructed as to afibrd ample egrreas, 
and to provide against all aoddenti ; and the doors are hung so as to swing 
outwarda. 

The windows are fbmished with mside Uindi, havbg vevdving slats, so thai 
the amount of h^ can be eaaOy regulated. 
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A, 1 — Teachers and Tiaiton' en- 
trance. 
A, 3 — Girla' entrance. 
A, 8 — ^Boyi' entrance. 
B — Committee room. 
C — ^Library. 
D — ^Furnace roomi. 
B — Girls' yestibtile and play-gronnd. 
P— Culver's furnaces. 
O — ^Boys' play-ground. 
H, 1— Teachers' and Tisitors' stair- 



H, S — Girls' stair-case. 
H, 3— Boys' stair-case. 

a, a, a — ^Biook-cases. 

b, b-— Water-closets. 

C, C— Teachers' closets. 

d, d — Croton water, with ooiiTeft- 
ienoes for drinking, and cleanliness. 

The three stories of the buildinfl 
abore the basement are each divided 
into one large sohool-room| and fife ro- 
citation rooms. 
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A— Large Bchool-room, with Ro«' b, b— Teachers' tables in olass-roooM. 

clesks. 0, c — ^Book-cases. 

B— Recitation or class-rooms, fitted n, n— Niches for globes, hosts, or 

np with platforms, and two rows of stataes. 

benches running round three sides of f, f— Registers, supplying warm air 

each room. froro ftimaces. 

a— PrincipaPs desk in the alcove, the v, ▼— Ventilation flues, 
floor of which is raised 16 inches abore 
the floor of the school-room. 

The Female and Male Departments, fitted np m the same manner, with tbe 

exception of the N. W. class-rooms, which have desks to accommodate aa 
advanced olaaa. 
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PiaN AND Description of the Free Academy in the City op 

New York. 

The Free Academy is situated on the S. E. corner of Twenty-thiid street and 
Lexington avenue, in the upper part of the city, being convenient of access 
from all the great thoroughfares. The style of architecture, in which the build- 
ing is erected, is the same as that of the town halls and colleges of the 14th cen- 
tury, in Europe. This style attained its greatest perfection m the Low Coun- 
tries, and especially in Belgium, which at that period was the great seat of 
learning, science and the arts, as well as the great centre of ihe commercial 
enterprise of Europe. It was the opinion of the architect, therefore, apart from 
the eeonomy in constraction, of the Gothic style, when properly managed, that 
this style would be peculiarlv appropriate for the High School of the city of 
New York, and was also well adapted to the materials of which it was pro- 
posed to construct the building, manj of the old halls and colleges being built 
of brick. The architect, Mr. Renwick, of New York, in a letter to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, remarks, 

" I am confident that the style I have adopted is, at the same time the strong- 
est, the cheapest, and the one best adapted to the purposes of heat and ven- 
tilation, being the only one, except the Norman, in which chimneys and flues 
become ornamental, and a roof of high pitch, necessary for external beauty, 
and capable of being intersected by dormer windows, which latter will add to 
the beauty of the building and to the convenience of lighting and ventilating 
the great hall, in the rooL 

"As you (tie Board) have proposed, with perfect correctness, to make the 
great hall in the Gothic style, for it can be in no other order, placed in such a 
position immediately beneath the roof, and is capable of being made highly or- 
namental in such a place, I was of opinion that the exterior or the whole build- 
ing should accord with it, as, if it were planned in any other style, it would ap- 
pear inharmonious, and therefore produce an unpleasant effect on the mind by 
Its incongruity. The height of the building, too, the great pitch of the roof, and 
the numerous chimneys and ventilating flues necessary to render the arrange- 
ment perfect, would entirely preclude the adoption of the Grecian, Roman, or 
modem Italian styles, with any good efiect, apart from their being much more 
expensive, and less beantifhl. 

" 1 have entered at length into the reasons which guided me in the adoption 
of a style for the building, because it might at first sight appear expensive, and 
therefore improper for such an institution. You will at once perceive the great 
strength which the buttresses impart to the building, and the consequent reduc- 
tion in the thickness of the walls. These buttresses will also serve for ventila- 
ting flues, which in such a building should be of large size, in order to prevent, 
as far as possible, any friction from interfering with the passage of the currents 
of air, an end which can only be attained by large and smooth flues." 

The dimensions of the building are as follows : The length of the building, 
exclusive of all piDJections, is 125 feet, and the breadth 80 feeL The height, to 
the eaves, 65 feet, and to the top of the gable, 100 feet. The height of the tow- 
ersw 110 feet 

The buikling is divided into a basement, three stories, and a great hall under 
the TDof. The basement is nine feet in height, and is arched to afford ground 
for exercise in bad weather. In it, also, are the janitors' lodgings, the chemical 
laboratory, and the closets for the hats and clothes of the students. The first, 
second and third stories are divided into four great rooms by two wide, spacious 
halls, which are carried through the centre of the building longitudinally and 
transversely. Two of these rooms, on each floor, are again divided, aiTordinf 
smaller rooms for recitation, &c. Above these stories is the great hall, 125 
feet long by GO feet in breadth, divided by the king and queen posts of the roof, 
which are made ornamental, into three aisles, the centre one of which is 40 feet 
in height, and the two side aisles each 20 feet in heiffht. The ceiling of this 
room is of wood immediately under the roof, of whicn it forms part, and it is 
ornamented with carved ribs of wood, in the manner of the old college halls at 
Oxford and Cambridge. It is li^htea by windows at the ends and by dormers 
in the roof, and when finished, will probably be the largest and finest collegiate 
haL m this country. 
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A. Iron or brick ash-pit 

B. Ash-pit door. 

C. Pot, or coal Bamer, 

with or without soap* 
sUme lining:. 

D. Fire chamber. 

£. Lower half of tabular 

drum. 
F. Elliptical tubes. 

0. Upper half of tabular 

dram. 
H. Top of tabular dram. 

1. Cap and smoke-pipe. 
K. Flat radiator. 

L. Water basin or e7apo« 
rator. 

M. Smoke pipe to chimney. 

N. Conductors of hot air. 

N. Cold air conductor and 
chamber. 

P. Feed door. 

Ct. Hot air chamber. 

R. Damper in globe with 
rod attached 

S. Pendulum ralve lor 
cleaning. 

•4— Shows the direc- 
tion of the currents ol* 
hot or cold air. 



Flff. 3.~<}vLTn'i FiTSVAoa. 



FRU AGADKIIT, NEW YORK. 
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The mode of wanning and yentilating the several apartments of the Free 
Academy can be easily nnderetood by cuosulting Figures 2. 3 and 4. Four of 
Cnlver's furnaces are set in the basement, as shown in Fig. 3. A large quantity 
of fxesh air from out of doors, aAer being warmed by these furnaces, is carried 
np to the several stories by pipes in the divisioD walls, (Fig. 3^ and is admitted 
into the rooms at a convenient point, as indicated in Fieiires 5 and 6. The air 
of each room, as it becomes vitiated by respiration, is discharged by openings 
near the ceiling into the buttresses, which are constructed hollow and finished 
smooth, so as to constitute large ventilating flues. Each opening is fitted with 
one of Culver's Ventilators or Registers, with cords attached, by which the ca- 
pacity of the opening for the discharge of vitiated air can be enlarged and di- 
mini^ed at the pleasure of the teacher. The practical working of the furnaces 
and flues for ventilation, secures the object aimed at— « genial and pure atmos- 
phere at all times. 




Fig. 3.— Basbxuit Floor. 

The above cut gives an incorrect view of the exterior of the building, bat a 
igood idea of the internal arrangement of the basement story. 
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Ftf . 5.— Flam or Fomt Btobt. 




Not. 1. Office of Prinofpal. 

2. Libniry. 

3. Depository of Text-Booki. 

4. CUas Room in Mathematk*. 
6. ProfesBor in Frenoh. 

7 and 9. Leoture Room. 
8. CUas Room in Mathematiot. 
10. ProfoMor of History and BeUee Lettan. 
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Pif . <w— Pi.A]r or 8boo«» Btoit. 




Not. 13 and 15. ProfcMor of CiTii Kngmeering. 
13 and 14. Stady Hall. 
I9f ClasB Room for Totor in Mathematioa. 

17. Study Hall. 

18. ClaasRoom for Tutor in Moral Philoaophy. 
19 and 21. Drawing HaU. 

30. FniemoT of Ancient Langaagea. 
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Fif. 7.— Pla« or Tnt» 0tokt. 




Not. 84. Study HaU. 

25. Profenor of Mathematios. 

26. ClasB Room for Tutor of Moral PliiloBoplij. 

27. Study HaU. ^ 

28. Claai Room for Tutor of Rhetorio. 
29 and 31. Study HaU. 

30. Claa Room for Tutor of Rhetorie. 
32. Frofewor of Bngliah Literatme. 
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Plans and DESCRimbN of the Academy Building, Rome, N. Y. 

We are indebted to Edward Huntington. Esq.. for the following plam 
and description of the new Academy building recently erected in Rome 
N. Y.) under his supervision. The building is 70 feet by 44 feet on the 
ground. 




Fio. S. Babimbitt. 




A— Lecture-room and Chapel. B— Laboratory. C, C— Fumacca. 
D, D, D— Janitor's rooms. E— Entry. F— Hall. 
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The baildtDg was erected in 1848, on a lot ld8 by 170 feet, on the corner of 
Conrt and James streets, fronting the public square, and is of brick, 70 by 44 
feet on the ground. The basement wall, up to the water table, is of stone, laid 
in hydraulic cement The roof is covered with tin, laid in white lead. 

The basement, 10 feet high in the clear, contains a lecture-room (which 
serves also as a chapel,) 26| by 40 feet, with comfortable seats to accommodate 
conveniently 200 pupils. The floor descends 2 feet from the rear of the room 
to the platform, giving 12 feet height immediately in front of it A laboratory, 
13 by Ibh feet, adjoins the lecture-room, with which it commimicates by a door 
at the end of a platform. The remainder of the basement floor is occupied by 
the furnaces for warming the building, and by the rooms of the Janitor. 

The First Floor is occupied by the male department, and consists of a 
school-room about 30 by 54 feet and nearlv 15 feet in clear height, with two 
recitation-rooms, entries, Ace. There are 62 desks, each four feet long and ac- 
commodating two pupils. 

On the Second Floor are the girls' school-room, about 28 by 40 feet, with 
seats for 76 pupils, 2 recitation-rooms, library, hall, and room occupied by 
Primary department There is a large skylight in the centre of Uie girls' 
school-room, and another in the library. The rooms are 15 feet in height 

The building is thoroughly and uniformly warmed by two furnaces in the 
basement, and a change of air is secured by ventilators at the top of the rooms, 
and also near the floor, opening into flues'which are carried up in the chim- 
neys. The warmth impaned bv the smoke which passes up in the adjoining 
flues secures a good draft. In the upper story additional means of ventilation 
are furnished by the skylights, which can be partially opened. 

The desks are of varnished cherry, similar In form to Ross's school desk. 

Fia. 5. 




The supports are of wood, however, instead of cast-iron, and the seats are 
easy Windsor chairs. Both seats and desks are firmly secured to the floor by 
small iron knees and screws. 

The school and recitation rooms are all furnished with large slates set in 
the wall, in the room of blackboards. 

The teachers' desks in the school-rooms are similar to Fig. 6. 

Fio. 6. 




The whole cost of the building, including furnaces, scholars' desks afid 
chairs, slates and inks^ds, was about 6,000 dollars. 
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A— Boys' School-room, with 124 seats. 
B, B^Recitaiion-rooms. 
C — Dressing-room. 



D— Closet for Apparatus. 
E — Elntrance for Boys. 
F— Entrance for Girls. 



Fxa. 4. Plam or Ssoomd Floom. 




ffilMIB 




DtMn 



A— Girls' School-room, with 76 seats. 
B, B — Recitation-rooms. 
C-— Dressing-room. 



D— Primary Department. 
E — Library, lighted by sky 
F— SkyUght in ceiling. 
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Ststem of Pubuc Schools in Philadelphijl 

The system of public schools id Philadelphia has grown up, from very 
small beginnings, into its present gigantic ^et harmonious proportions, ia 
a comparativelv brief period of time, and is a monument of the disinter- 
ested zeal, intelligence, and fidelity of the men who have been intrusted 
with its aaministration, and of the liberality of the citizens generally, in 
providing the means for its support and expansion. 

Prior to 1818, a system of charity schools was maintained by a society 
of benevolent individuals, which had been aided by a small appropria- 
tion from the city, from 1S08. In these schools 2.600 poor children were 
educated in 1817, at the cost of $11 per scholar. 

In 1818, against violent and interested opposition from various quar- 
ters, the present system was commenced, and the first school <^ened in 
a hired room under the Lancastarian method of instruction. 

In 1819. there were six schools established, one school-house built, ten 
teachers employed, and 2,845 children instructed in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, at an aggregate expense of S23,049 45, of which near 
$19,000 was invested in land, and building, and furniture. 

In 1823, the first school lor colored children was established. 

In 1826, there were 4,144 children in nine schools, at an aggregai^e 
expense of $22,444. 

in 183?, an infant model school was organized. There were at this 
date 5j768 children in thirteen schools, under twentj^-three teachers, in- 
structed at an aggregate expense of $53,042, of which $23,000 was for 
school buildings and fixtures. 

In 1836, twenty-six primary schools were established. A committee 
of the board of Cfontrollers, visited the public schools of Boston and New 
York, and at their suggestion the system of instruction was modified, 
and additional teachers, at a higher compensation, were employed, ana 
the services of juvenile monitors dispensed with. M this date, 11,127 
children were instructed, in forty-eight schools of dilTerent grades, at the 
aggregate expense of $75,017, of which $23,000 was for land and build- 
ing Thirteen school-houses had been erected up to this date. 

In 1837, sixty primary schools were in operation, with nearly six thou- 
sand scholars. These schools were eminently successful in gathering 
up the youn^ children who would otherwise not be at school, and in re- 
lieving the higher schools of a class of pupils, who only embarrassed the 
teachers and retarded the more ad vancra. learners During this year, the 
comer stone of the Central High School building was laid, with an as- 
tronomical observatory attached. The monitorial system was still fur- 
ther dispensed with or modified. At this date, 17,000 children were in 
all the schools, and the expenditure amounted to $191,830, of which 
$112,000 was for land, buildings, and furniture. Of this last amount, 
$89,000 was received from an appropriation by the State of $500,000 
for school-houses. 

In 1830, the Central High School was opened, with professors in vari- 
ous branches of Classical, English, Belles Letters, Mathematical, As- 
tronomical, and Physical sciences, and before the close of the year, re- 
organized on a plan submitted by President Bache, of the Girard College 
of orphans. More than 18,000 children were in regular attendance at 
school, and the expenditure for the year amounted to $188,741, of which 
$82,000 was for uind. buidings, and furniture. The ordinary expense 
of the system was about $6 for each pupil. 

In 1848, a Normal School was opened under the charge of A. T. W. 
Wright, ** for the thorough training of female teachers in such practical 
exercises as will discipline and develope the mind, adorn and elevate the 
character, insure the nest modes of imparting knowledge, and prevent 
fruitless experiments, manifold mistakes, and mseporable loss of time." 
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In 1850, eveninff or night schools were opened by the Controllers in 
different parts of 3ie city, to accomodate those to whorn circumstances 
may have denied the advanta^ of education in early life, as well as 
to enable those whose necessities will not permit to attend the day 
school, to share the benefits of that mental traininj^ so necessary to fit 
them to become useful citizens. The attendance in these schools, dur- 
ing the winter of 1852-53, was 7,772 ; of which number, 5,776 were 
males, and 1,995 females. The average age of the males was 17 years 
4 months, and of the females 16 years 9 months. Of the whole number, 
3,235 were born in Philadelphia ; 1,452 in other parts of the United 
States; and 3,085 were of foreign birth. Of the 7,772, when admitted, 
943 could not read, 1,581 could not write, and 1,943 were entirely igno- 
rant of the use of figures. The cost of supporting the night schools, in 
the winter of 1852-53, was 816.907 or $2A7\ for each pupil. 

The system of public instruction embraced, in 1853 : 

I. Classified schools, viz. : 152 primary schools ; 35 secondary schools ; 
55 grammar schools ; and 1 high school for boys — each grade having 
its appointed course of study and requisites of admission. 

II. Unclassified schools, viz. : 42 day schools and 30 night schools, 
scattered through the less populous portions of the district, or where the 
habits or circumstances of the population are not favorable to regularity 
of attendance. The pupils of these schools are classified, but not accord!- 
iog to the rules applicable to the schools in the first division. 

III. Normal school, for training female teachers for the different grades 
of schools. 

The attendance in all the schools was as follows : in the 286 day 
schools, 50,085, of which number 25.836 were males, and 24,249 females ; 
in the 20 night schools 7,772. of which number 5,776 were males, and 
1,990 females— making an aggregate attendance of 57.857 ssholara. 

The entire expense of supporting the system, for the year ending June 
30, 1853, including text-booKs and stationary, was $386,122.32, exclusive 
of the sum of $25,181, paid for rent of ground and houses, and of the 
estimated interest on $932,290.02, the cost of grounds and buildings now 
belonging to the Controllers. Of the entire expense, the sum of $31,307 
was oerived from the State appropriation, and the balance from a tax 
on the property of the city. 

Exclusive of rent and interest on cost of school-houses, the cost of 
educating 57,857 pupils, in the day and night schools, was $6.67 for each 
pupil ; and including rent and interest, $7.06. 

The cost of supporting the unclassified, primary, secondary. Grammar, 
High, and Normal Schools, with an attendance of 50,085 pupils, was 
$35iB,714.70, including the cost of books and stationary furnished by the 
Controllers, and excuisive of the rent of school-room and the interest 
on the^cost of grounds and buildings— or $7.16 to each pupil. 

The cost of the night schools, with an attendance of 7,772 pupils, was 
$16,907.02, or $2.17J^ to each pupil. 

The cost of the High School with an attendance of 519 pupils, was 
$17,449.53. or $32.97 lor each pupil. 

The cost of Normal School, and School of Practice, with 519 pupils, 
(including pupil-teachers and children,) was $6,796.72, or $10.98 to each 
pupil. 

The cost of the grammar, secondary, primary, and unclassified schools, 
with an attendance of 49,052 pupils, was $335,468.45, or $6.84 to each 
pupil. 

The cost of furnishing books and statbnary, included in the foregoing 
calculations, was 75} cents for each pupil for the ^ear. 

The progress and influence of the Central High School, h thus set 
forth by Dr. Hart, its present accomplished principal. {See page 258. ] 
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Plam AMD DEscBirrjoN or Jkppxrson Gkammaa School-houu m 

pHIUkDELPUlA. 

Jefferson Grammar School is located in Fifth-street ahove Poplar, and was 
erected in 18^6. The lot is 100 feet on the streot, and 120 feet deep, and the 
space not occupied by the building and tho walks, is planted with the choicest 
shrubs and flowers, which arc kept in beautiful condition by the teacher and 
pupil. For these, the fountain, and other embellishments, the children and tho 
public owe a large debt of gratitude to Daniel S. Beideman Ksq., who has thus 
introduced a new element of physical, moral, esthetical education inHo the public 
schools of this section of the city. 

The children of the school exhibit a commendable pride in takinc care of the 
grounds, and in protecting the shrubbery, flowers, and other embellishments from 
itte depredatiuns of the ** outside barbarians.^' The influence, direct and indirect, 
of these decorations, and of the daily care and interest in their preser^'ation by 
the pupils, was s^jon manifest in their improTed manners and tastes, and in the 
improved habits of the whole neighborhood. And why can not every city school- 
huuse, even when located in the most crowded neigliboihood, have its plat of 
flowers, and its attractions »f verdure and foliage, if it must be on a small scale, 
and if no other place can be afl*orded, on the walls of tho incUwurej 7 Why may 
not a vase of flowers always adorn the table of the teacher, and bust of orator, poet, 
patr'«)t, and philanthropist, fill, each its appropriate nich around the school-room ? 
As has been justly remarked by Mrs. iSigoumey, in a valuable ^' Essay on the 
Cultivation of the Beautiful in Common Schools" — the expense of such decora- 
tions will not be thrown away, the beautiful objects will not be defaced, and tho 
fiiir scenery will not be desecrated. It will be easier to enforce habits of neatness 
and order among objects whose taste and value make them worthy of care, than 
amid that parsimony of apparatus and adornment, whose pitifnl meanness operates 
as a temptation to waste and dtstroy. 

The building is 100 feet by 50, and three stories high. Each story is divided 
into one large school-room, with four clasa rooms in connection. The first story is 
occRoicd by a Primary School ; the second, by tho girls department of the Gram- 
nu'. School, and the third, by the boys' department. 
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Plan amd DsfCRimoN of Nortr-Eait Grammar School-houbb, 

PHlLADBLfBIA. 




FIf 1.— P«E«PBCT1VB. 

The GrRTnmar School-hoiue on New street, between Second and Firet-streets, 
in Philadelphia, waa erected after plans and specifications made by Samuel Sloan, 
Architect, in 1852. It is 81 feet 6 inches front, by 65 feet 6 inches deep, and 
three stories high, each story being fifteen feet in the dear. The basement, win- 
dows, and door trimmings are of the best bine marble, finely cut and polished, and 
the walls are of the best pressed brick. All the outside walls are laid with a hol- 
low space of four inches — the inner and the outside walls being tied together with 
alternate bricks in the heading courses. 

The building is warmed by three of Chilson's furnaces, of the largest size, and 
ventilated by a shaft, extending from the cellar to the top of the roof, with lateral 
flues and openings fh>m each story, with a stove at the base in the cellar, to warm 
the shaft, to quicken the discharge of the foul air, both in winter and summer. 

The peculiarity of this, and the more recently constructed school-houses in 
Philadelphia, is in the plan of the school-rooms. Instead of one large room, with 
two or more claas rooms in connection on each floor, each story is divided into 
four apartments, of suitable size to accommodate the number of pupils assigned to 
one teacher, with movable glass partitions. By this arrangement, the Principal 
can have a full view of all the pupils and assistants on the same floor, while 
each division is protected from annoyance or interruption from the exercises of 
the other. By removing the glazed partitions,— one half of which is admitted into 
the wainsootting below, and the other, into the wainsootting above, and are so 
hung as to baUmoe each other, — ^the several apartments are uirown into one, and 
the whole school is then within the hearing and voice of the principal 
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Ihb foOowing oat, Flff. 2, represcDts the first floor of the North-east Grammar 
£obod,'and givi>s a good idea of the tew plan of arranging the school-rooms. 




Fif. 8.— FlBST Flooe op Noiith-ka«t Grammar School. 

a, a, a, a — ^Entrance lobby to the rooms on the ground plan. 
B — Bntranee and stairtPHy leading to the Fecond story. 
C — Entrance and stairway leading to the third story. 

D, D, D, D, D — Clans rooms to accommodate 60 pupils each. 

E, B~-Vestibules, which aflfurd a eomrnqnication from one room to the other, 
having glazed doora on its four side?. 

F — ^A shaft, which contains all tlie hot-air pipes, from which they branch to the 
varions rooms on each story and diechnrge through register in the floor. 

The vestibules E^ E, on the second and third stories, are also the entrances to 
the class rooms from the outer gallery or landing of the stairs. 

H, H, H, H, H, H — ^The ventilating flues, which are placed in the anglei of 
the rooms opposite to that of the hot-air registera. 

L 1, 1, 1, 1 — ^The teachen desk, with a small platform 6 feet broad by 8 feet long. 

Pig. 9.— SsroKn Floor op thb Warrbm Grammar School. 




The Warren Grammar School-house is situated on Robertson' 
in 1853, on the same general plan as the North-east Grammar 
•eription of whkh la aj^oable to this. 



ivae built 
the do- 
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Plan op Warren Grammar Scuool-houie. 




Ffg. 1.— PBRiPBcnrB OP Warrbh Grammar Sohool-hoitib. 



The Warren Grammar School-hooBe is situated on Robertson-street, was bnilt 
in 1852, on the same general plan as the North-east Grammar School, the de- 
Boriptlon of which is applicable to this. 




Fif. 8.— FLAM OP THS Irtbrxor. 
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PLah of Glkvwood Sohool-bouu, PmLiDELrau. 




Tig. l.'^PKEflrccnvB op Glbxwood Bcbool-bousk. 



Glen wood School-hoase it sitnated on Ridge-road, and is intended for an Un- 
clanificd school. Tlie build infir Is 66 by 46 feet, beaides the projection, and ia 
two etoriea high. Each etory ia divided into two apartments, separated by a 
glazed partition. 




Fif. 8.— Flam op First Flooe. 
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Plans and De^oription of the Central High School, 
Philadelphia. 




Fif. L~PsR«PscTrrB. 

In 1853, a new bnildiog was erected for the accommodation of the Central High 
School, in Spring Garden^ on the east side of Broad street. The lot is one hun- 
dred and fifty feet on Broad street, by ninety-five feet deep, having Green street 
for a boundary on tlie north, and Brandywine street on the south. 

The building is constructed throughout in a substantial manner, with good ma- 
terials, and with a main reference to utility ratlier than ornament, although the 
latter has not been altogether lost sight of. The walls throufrhout are built hollow, to 
prevent dampness ; the outside walls and those on each side of the transverse hall 
have an average thickness of eighteen inches, while those separating the various 
class rooms have a thickness of thirteen inches. The exterior is built of the best 
quality of pressed brick. The plainness of the extended facade is relieved by 
projections and recesses in the line of the outer wall, by a horizontal line of mar- 
ble work separating the first story from those above, by a large main entrance in 
the middle, by the cornice, and by the dome of the observatory above. Though 
simple in design, and constructed in an economical manner, the building presents 
externally quite an ornamented appearance. 

The observatory is built upon two piers of solid masonry. These piers stand 
isolated from all the rest of the structure, being inclosed within the walls on each 
side of the front entrance. They are sixteen feet wide by two and a half feet thick, 
and extend upwards, without material change, from below the foundation to the 
top of the third story. Tliere they are connected by iron girders, and on these 
girders the instruments rest. The dome of the observatory rests upon the other 
walls of the building, and has no connection with the piers that are used to sap- 
port the mstrumenta. The height of the dome above the level of the pavement, is 
one hundred and twelve feet 

Throughout the building, carcfol provision has been made for light The win- 
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<l<iwt are all large, and are as cloeely placed as a due regard to the BtreDgth of the 
walls would permit Four out of six of the class rooms on each floor, are cor- 
ner rooms, admitting light from two sides. The large lecture room on the first 
floor, is lighted on three sides. 

There are two main stairways, one at each end of the large hall. That in 
IW>nt runs m a weil, from the first floor to the arch of the observatory. That 
in the rear connects only the first and second stories. The building has also 
a double flight of stairs in the rear, connectiDg the main hall with the basement, 
a double flight of outside stairs into the basement from each end of the building, 
and a small stairway connecting the chemical laboratory with the class room above. 
The main stairways are all six feet wide, each stair having a rise of seven, and a 
tread of twelve inches. The door into the main entrance in front, is a folding- 
door, opening outwards, eight feet wide and eighteen feet high. That in the rear 
is also folding, opening outwards, eight feet wide and fourteen feet high. The 
main entrance into the lecture room is likewise a double door, seven feet wide, 
opening freely both ways. The class rooms are all severally connected by doors, 
with each other, as well as with the main hall. These doors are all three and a 
half feet wide. The building thus has admirable facilities for the movements of 
the classes, as well as for being instantly cleared in case of panic. 

The general plan of the building is exceeding simple. It is in shape an ob- 
long parallelogram, fronting lengthwise on Broad street, being one hundred feet 
long by seventy-two deep. There arc three stories besides the basement. The 
plan in each story is nearly the same. A hall, sixteen feet wide, runs east and 
west, dividing the building on each floor into, two equal parts ; these parts are 
again sevorally subdivided by walls running north and south, into three rooms, 
averaging thirty-eight feet by twenty-two. This gives six rooms on a floor, except 
on the first floor, where the whole of the north side is reserved for a lecture-room. 
There is also an additional small room in tlie third story, occupying the space in the 
hall over the rear stairway. The lecture room on the first floor is sixty-eight feet 
long by thirty-eight feet wide, and twenty feet high, and is capable of seating eight 
hundred persons. 

The height of the several stories, in the clear both of the floor and the ceiling, 
is as follows : the basement story ten feet ; the first story twenty feet three inches ; 
the second story sixteen feet six inches ; the third story sixteen feet The base- 
ment in front is five feet three inches above the level of the curbstone ; and, as 
the lot descends considerably in the rear, the basement is, on an average, more 
than one-half above ground. It is divided into six rooms, with a transverse hall, 
on the same plan as the stories above, the rooms being intended for a chemical 
laboratory, clothes room, wash room, storage, &c. 
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In regard to the important matter of heating and ventilation, two methoda en- 
gaged the attention of the oontrollere. The first was, to generate all the heat in 
one large chamber in the center, and send it thence, north and south, to the cuds 
of the building. The objection to this plan was the difficulty of pitxlucic^, in con- 
nection with it, a proper ventilation. To secure good ventilation in an apartment, 
it is necessary to establish a current through it The air nmst be brought in at 
one end and carried out at the otlier end. The ventiducts for carrying off the air, 
after it has been used, must be, as nearly as possible, opposite to the warm flues 
by which the pure air is introduced ; consequently, if the hot air chamber were 
placed in the centre of the building, tlie ventiducts would have to be in the ex- 
treme ends. But the end walls, in a building standing apart from others, and en- 
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tMy «xpOMd to Um eztemal atmospliere, are natonny oolder thn thoae in the 
MDter ; th«y would oonaeqiieDtly ohill the yentidooli, and thereby graatly impair 
Uieir effidency in carrying oflf the fool air. 

Bandea thia, in order that the ventidiictB may be perfectly reliable m all 
weathera, it ia neoeaaary that aeme artifioial means thoold be oara for inoreanng 
the oorrent by rarefying the air within them. Thia ia ordinarily done by mtrodoe- 
faig, within the ventiduct, a jet of burning gaa, or a small ttoTe. The trouble and 
ez|)enae of such an apparatus is greatly increased by multiplying the number of 

Slaoea where it muat be applied. It was, therefore, very desirable, that the venti- 
nets should be all brought togethw into one general tube before going out of the 
roof. One good fire maintained within it would then suffice for the whole build- 
inff. But this arrangement would be impracticable if the warm-air fluea were to 
radiate from the center, and the ventiducts be placed at the eztremitiea. 

It was, therefore, determined to take the other method, namely, to centralixe the 
ventilating apparatus, and generate the heat at the extremitiea. This is done by 
four of the largest sixe furnaces, two beiog placed at each end of the building, and 
the heat aent inwards towwda the center. This ia indicated by the position of the 
hot air flues, which are all placed in the north and south walls of the several apart- 
ments. The ventiducts being at the opposite ends of these apartments, all occur 
m the walls that line the central hall, and are all brought together into one large 
tube or duct in the loft. This tube, which is about seven feet in diameter, ia equal 
in capacity to that of all the separate ducta combined. It passes out ten feet 
beyond the roof, and ia surmounted by one of Emerson's ventilating caps, with a 
disc of about ten feet diameter. Into thia large tube or chamber, just below tha 
roof, a coal stove is introduced, by which a large amount of hot air may be gener* 
ated, and an impetua may be given to the ascending current to any extent that ia 
desired. 

This part of the arrangement ia deemed especially important. In dear, cold 
weather, when the furnaces are in action, and a current of warm air is constantly 
setting into one extremity of an apartment, it is not difficult to establish and main- 
tain an ascending exit current firom the other end. The air is forced into the 
ventiduct by the constant pressure from the other end. Moreover, it enters the 
ventiduct already warmer than the external air. The ventiduct itself becomes 
warmed ; and ao the current, once established, perpetuates itself. But when the 
furnaces are not in operation, nothing of this sort takes place. And yet, this occurs 
precisely in those parte of the year, when ventilation in a school-room Is most 
needed, via. : in moderate weather, when it is not warm enough to open the doora 
and windows, and yet not cold enough to maintain a fire. At such times, the stove 
in the loft, acting directly and powerfully upon the ventiduct, will at all times create 
an ascending current, sucking the foul air up, as it were, f^om the several apart- 
ments, and thereby causing firesh air to enter fh)m the other extremities. The 
position of the windows, directly opposite the ventiducts, gives a special ikcility for 
this purpose, when the furnaces are not in action. The windows, at such limes, 
take the place of the warm air flues in supplying a stream of fresh air. 

The following additional particulars may be mentioned in regard to the apparatoi 
for heating and ventilation. The flues are all made large, both those for the ad- 
mission, and those for the exit of the air. The dimensions of the several ducts are 
given in the engravings. In the large lecture room, the two warm air flues have 
together a capadty of about six square feet ; and the two ventiducts for the same 
have, together, a capacity of twelve square fleet In the daas-rooms, which are 
thirty-eight feet by twenty-two, the warm air flues average one and one-sixth 
square feet, and the ventiducts two and one-thh'd square feet. In all the rooms, 
the warm air is introduced at the bottom of the apartment, as near as possible to 
the level of the floor ; and the ordinary opening for the eeeape of the foul air is 
also on the level with the floor, at the opposite extremity, so as to sweep constantiy 
the lower stratum of air, in which the popO is immersed. The ventiducts are alao 
aupplied with openings at the eeQing, to be used, not in ordinary, but whenever 
ncMMled, to get rid of excessive heat In reckoning the advantages of the buiding, 
fin respect to pure air, eapecial emphasia should be given to the commendible height 
of the ceilings. Each apartment has a large volume of air at its disposal, in pro- 
portion to the area of its floor ; and it is obvwns, that the air of a room eight or ten 
fwt high, b much mofe rapidly vitiated than that of one fifteen or twenty feet high. 
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Gomnenoing from mutll beginningB, in 1838, with only siztj-tfaree stodenti and 
four profoMon, «id with a charaoter not mooh beyond that now attained by our 
beat Grammar Sohoolo, the High Sohool haa gradually enlarged its corpe of pro- 
feaaora, ita nomber of atndenta, and ita coarse of atodica, until it haa aBraroed, In 
public estimation, the radk, aa from the Legialatare of the Commonwealth, it haa 
received the diatinotive attributes of a college. The minimum age for admission 
was originally twelve, and few studenta were then admitted much beyond that ageu 
The minimum age tot admiasion is now thirteeti, while the actual age of those ad- 
mitted, averages nearly fifteen. The preparatiry studiea at the same time have 
been nearly doubled, raising thereby, in a correi ponding degrae, the character and 
studies of the Grammar Schoola, and of the whole connected series of schooia 
below them. 

The number of students in attendance on the High School, during the last six 
years, haa been conatantly a little over 500, and it is at thia thne 516. During the 
fifteen yeara that the High Schod has existed, 2,805 students have been admitted 
to ita privileges, of whom 2,289 have entered upon the active dutiea of life, and are 
to be found in almost every walk of professional, commerdal, and mechanical busi- 
ness. These young men, it is true, did not all complete the full course of study. 
Some of them were not more than a year, a few not more than six months, in the 
school. Yet, of the great majority of them, it is evident that they were long 
enough in the institution to have received from it an abiding moral and inteUeotuu 
influence. The average time of their continuance in the school, was over two 
years, while many of them completed the Ml course of four years. The institn- 
tion, therefore, young as it is, may justly claim to have conducted through a liberal 
course of study, more young men, even in this infimcy of its career, than some of 
our moat honored colleges, which have already celebrated their hundredth anni- 
versary. The graduates of the High School are admitted, without further prepa- 
ration, to the study of law, medicme and divinity. Aa teachem, they are rapidly 
pladng themselves in the front ranks of the profesnon. Our own public schools 
have felt the benefit of their influence, and applications are constantly received for 
their services, in organizing and conducting important educational establishments 
in other statea. The alumni of the High School have furnished the most success- 
ful reporters for the United States Senate and Plouse of Representatives. Laige 
numbera of them are engaged in civil engineering, and not a few of them are con- 
nected with that important scientific undertaking, the United Statea Coast Survey. 
They are engineers in the Japan Expedition, surgeons in the navy of the Um'ted 
States, miners and merchants in California, and engaged, it is believed, in some 
capacity, in every StAte in the Unk>n. 

AU these young men are bound together by a tie of affection for the public 
schools, and particularly for the High School, the strength of which is even mor« 
than proportionate to the benefit they have received. I have been often surprised 
at the liveliness and fervor of the interest which they have shown towards thdr 
Alma Mater. A large part of them, all who were in the school aa long as two 
years, are united in a general aociety, known as the ** Alumni Association,** num- 
bering now 760. Besides this, there are numerous smaller aeaociations, meeting 
weekly as literary or debating societies, for the purposes of following up the intel- 
lectual culture which they commenced at achool. These associations diffiir from 
the ordinary literary aocieties in colleges, inasmuch as they do not conust of the 
undergraduatea, but are made up entireJy of thoae who have left achool. lliey 
discuss literary and scientific subjects, prepare essays and lectures, appoint commit- 
tees to report on questions of science at art, submitted by the members, and re- 
oeiTc communications on these subjects from such of their members as have re- 
moved to other parte of the country. 

When it la recollected that the vast majority of thia number aettle in our midst, 
that they are to be found in every walk of honcrable enterprise, professional, mer- 
eantile and mechanical, and that ttom the chaivcter of the education which they 
have received, they will naturally acquire positions of greater influence than others 
who have had less &vorable advantagea, it ia difficult to overestimate their growing 
importance aa a body. There are certainly not less than eiditeen hundred of these 
young men now engaged in active life in the city cf Philadelphia, at agea varying 
fh>m fifteen to thirty. Such is the charaoter which they have acquired among the 
eitiacDa for successful attention to whatever they undertake, that not a week passaa 
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withcmt appIioatioDi being reoeiTcd «t the ■chool for eome of its alamni. Eligible 
fitutioiis in the very beet stores and counting houses in the city are oflered to them 
without solicitation. They are constantly advertised for, hoc nomine, in the pub- 
lic papers. Hicse fiiots would seem to indicate that the course of instruction and 
discipline provided by the controllers has been such as to fit the students of the 
High School for the actual wants of life. It is gratifying to observe, also, that the 
habits and the moral training, even more than the intellectual instruction, are 
constantly mentioned as among the qualities that have brought our alumni into 
request 

OccnPATiONS 0/ the 2,107 mmclt who graduated or lefk dmint thv eletfen yean mimg 



OccnPATiONS 0/ the 2,107 mmcit who gradueted or lefi dithne thv eletfen yeare endmg 
Jtly 22d^ 1853.— ArchitecU 5, Bftkers 5, Blacksmiths 48, Blind Makers 2, Bookbinders 
]9, Brewer 1, Bricklayers 47, Brickmakers 5, Brushroaker 1. Cabinetmakers 14, Ca- 
dets 3, Carpenters 166, Carvers and Gilders 2, Chairmakers 3, Chemists 12, Clergy- 
men 9, Clerks 199, Coachmaker 1, Coachtrimraers 2, Conveyancers 76, Coopers To, 
Copper-plate printers 2, Copper-smiths 2, Cord wainers 62, Curriers, 14, Cutlers 2. Den- 
tisu 10, Uru^gists 69, Dyers 2. Enpneen 51, Engravers 55. Farmers 95. Gas fitters 7, 
Gilders 4, Glasscutters 3, Goldbeater 1, Grocers 27. Hatters 13, IronfounHers 2, Iroa 
railing maker 1. Jewellers 21. Lawyers 29, Locksmiths 3. Machinists 91, Manufactui^ 
ers 13, Mariners 48, Masons 4, Miller 1, Millwrighu 3, Morocco dresser 1, Moulders 9l 
Painters 13, Paper hanger 1, Patternmakers 2, Physicians 34, Plasterers 2, Plough- 
maker 1, Plumbers 3, Potter 1, Printers 76. Saddlers 19, Sailmakers2, Ship Carpen- 
ters 9, Shipjoiners 2, ShIpwrighU 40, Silversmiths 2, Stereotypists 2, Stone cutters 0, 
Storekeepers 439, Surveyors 3. Tailors 15, Tanner 1, Teachers 72, Tinsmiths 8, To- 
bacconists 5, Turners 6, Type founders 4. Umbrellamakers 4, Upholsterer 1 . Watch- 
makers 6, Weavers 5, Wheelwrights 8. Not ascertained 29. Deceased while pupils 
10.— Total, 2,107. 

Occupations of the Parents er Ouardianeof thepupUe admitted, Jrom the opening, Ob- 
tober 22d, 1 838, to Jvly \6th, 1853.— Agents 6, Aldermen 2, Artists 3, Auctioneers 2. Ba- 
lers 24, Barbers 2, Blacksmiths 37, Blindmakers 2, Boarding-house keepers 13, Boilei^ 
maker 1, Bonnet nressers3. Bookbinders 12, Booksellers 5, Bottlers 3, Brassfounders 8, 
Brewers II, Bricklayers 29, Brickmakers 14, Bridlebit makers 2, Brokers 28, Brush- 
Bukers 12, Button-maker 1, Botcher 1. Cabinetmakers 35, Cap-maker 1, Carder 1, 
Car-builder 1, Carpenters 245, Carrier 1, Carters 24, Carvers and Gilders 3, Caulker 1, 
Chairmakers 6, Cnaise-driver 1, Chemists 4, Clergymen 41, Clerks and Accountants 
159, Coachmakers 6, Coachtrimmer I, Coal dealers 8, Coal viewer 1, Coflfee roaster 1, 
Coiners 2, Collectors 6, Combmakers 13, Comedians 2, Commission Merchants 11, 
Conductors 3, Confectioners 10, Contractor 1, Conveyancers 0, Coopers 16, Copper- 
plate printer 1, Copper-smiths 1, Corders 37 Cord wainers 128, County Commissioner 1, 
Curriers 18, Custom-house officers 3, Cutlers 2. Da^erreolypista 2, Dealers 22, DeUr 
tista 14, Distillers 10, Draymen 4, Drovers 3, Druggists 29, Dry goods Merchants 1% 
Dyers 10, Dye-sinkers I. Editors 2, Engineers 11, Engravers 21. Fanners 42, Fisher- 
men 7, Flour Inspector 1, Frame maker 1, Furriers 3. Gardeners 4, Gentlemen 4, Gen- 
tlewomen, (widows) 134. Gilders 4, Glass-blowers 5, Glove-maker 1, Goldbeaters 2, 
Grocers 100, Guager 1, Gunsmith 1. Hardware Merchants 12, Hair-dresser 1, Hatters 
34, Hay Merchants 2, Horse dealers 2, Hose-makers 2, Hucksters 2. Ice-dealers 3, Im- 
porters 3, Inn-keepers 54, Iron-founders 8. Jewellers 16, Judges 6. Laborers 59, Lamp- 
maker I, Lapidary 1, Lastmakers 3, Law7ers 35, Lime burner 1, Livery Stable keep- 
ers 3, Locksmiths 4, Lumber Merchants 9. Machinists 47, Mantuamakers 35, Manufac- 
turers 73, Marble Mason 1, Mariners 36, Mast-Makers 2, Mathematical Instnimeot 
makers 6, Measurer and Surveyor 1, Merchants 145, Military Cap maker 1, Millers 12, 
Milliners 10. Millwrights 3, Miners 2, Morocco-dressers 4, Musical Instrument maker 

1, Moulder 1. Organ builder 1, Oystermen 2. Painters 13, Paper Box makers 4, Papev- 
hangers 2, Paper manufacturer 1, Pattern-makers 3, Paviors 2, Pawnbrokers 4, Pedlars 

2. Physicians 62, Pisno forte maaers 3, Plane makers 2, Plasterers 20, Plumbers 6, 
Porters 2, Portrait Painters 2, Potters 2, Printers 42, Prison-keeper 1, Publisher 1, 
Pumpmakprs4. Reedmaker 1, Refiner 1, Reporter 1, Rigger 1. Saddlers 31, Sailma- 
kers 4, Sailing Masters 2, Salesmen 4, Sashroaker 1, Saw-makers 2, Sawyers 2, Scale 
maker ), Seamstresses S9S, Shipchandler 1, Shipjoiners 5, Shipsmiths 3, Shipwrights 
29, Shuttle-maker 1, Silver-platers 3, Silver-smiths 4, Skin dresser 1, Slater 1, Soap 
boilers 2, Spar makers 2, Spectacle makers 2, Spinner 1, Spooler 1, Spring makers 9, 
Stage drivers 3, Starch manufacturer 1, Stereotype-founders 2. Stockmakers 2, Stone 
cotters 17, Stone Masons 5, Storekeepers 139, Stove finisher 1, Stove maker 1, Su- 
perintendent of Gas Works 1, Surgical Instrument makers 10, Surveyors 2, Suspender 
maker 1. Tailoresses 7, Tailors 86, Tallow Chandlers 4. Tanners 5, Teachers 49, Tin- 
smiths 16, Tobacconists 16, Traders 4. Tube maker 1, Turners 9, Type-founders 4. 
Umbrella makers 8, Undertakers 2, Upholsters 4. Vamisher 1, Victuallers 22. Warpers 
2, Watchmakers 12, Watchmen 13, Weavers 39, Weigh Master 1, WheelwrighU 14. 
Whipmaker 1, Worker in Metal 1.— Total, 2,805w 
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Plass op Huobbs' Cnr High School of CiHciNirATL 

The Hughes City High School is one of two Public Hifi4i Schools, 
sustained partly out of two trust estates, known as the '^ Woodward" 
and " Hughes" Funds, by the City of Cincinnati, as part of its system 
of public instruction. This system has grown uo to its present extent 
and usefulness since 1828-9. when Col. Andrew Mack carried through 
the Legislature of Ohio, a bill for a special act, imposing a tax of $7,0^ 
upon the city, for the erection of suitable buildings in the several wards, 
and an annual tax of $7,000 in each subsequent year, which, together 
with the State appropriation, was to be applied to the support ot com- 
mon schools. Under this act, the system was commenced, and in 1834, 
it was better grounded and greatly extended by an act authorizing the 
City Council to build substantial school-houses, and to provide for the 
support of common schools therein at the expense of the city. Accord- 
ingly, the city was divided into districts, and in the course of four years 
nine buildings were erected, at an expense of $96,000 — which, in loca- 
tion, size^ and arrangement^ were greatly in advance of the then gen- 
erallv received notices of sdiool architecture. From year to vear the 
numoer of houses has been increased, to meet the demands of the grow- 
ing population, and the style and fixtures greatly improved. The care 
of the schools is committed to a Board of Trustees and Visitors, one 
for each ward, elected by the legal voters thereof 

In 1845, the board were authorized to establish schools of different 
grades, and in 1847, a Central High School was organized under the 
charge of Prof H. H. Barney, who has just (1853,) been elected State 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 

In 1850, the Legislature authorized the appointment of a Superinten- 
dent of Common schools, "whose duty it should be to visit and super- 
intend all the common schools of the city, and, under the direction of the 
board of trustees and visitors of common schools, to establish such course 
of studies, rules, and regulations as may be deemed best calculated to 
promote the progress and well being of said schools." 

In 1852, the Woodward and Hughes Funds, amounting to $300,jOOO, 
and yielding an annual income of over $6,000, were united for the pur- 
pose of sustaining two High Schools, in different sections of the city — 
with the same requisites for admission and course of study, and open to 
both sexes. 

For the Hughes City High School a lot on Fiflh-street was pur- 
chased for $18,000, and a building, of which the following diagrams 
present the size, and internal accommodations, was completed in 1853, 
at an expense of $20,000. 

The system of Public Instruction in Cincinnati, embraces : 

I. District schools — one for each of the twelve districts, into which the 
city is divided for school purposes. Each school is classified into four> 
sections or grades, and the pupils pass from the lowest to the next high- 
est on examination, which is held twice a year. In 1850, there were 
6,740 pupils, under 148 teachers, of whom 124 were females. 

II. German English Schools—three in number, are intended for the 
special accommodations of children bom of German parents— and who 
are taught both ihe German and English language. In 1S50, there were 
three schools, twenty-four teachers, and twenty-three hundred pupils. 

III. Evening Schools. Cincinnati was one of the first cities to pro- 
vide this class of schools for children who could not attend .the day schools, 
and for adults whose early education had been neglected. In 1850, 
there were six schools, open five evenings in the week from October to 
February, with about six hundred pupils. 

IV. High Schools— of which there are now (1853) twa 
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Public High School. 

In the preceding pages we have presented a variety of plans for 
the construction and internal arrangements of buildings designed and 
erected for Public High Schools. Whenever and wherever the 
interest of the community can be sufficiently awakened to call for a 
public school of the grade generally understood by the term High 
School, there will be no difficulty in raising the funds necessary to 
erect and furnish a suitable edifice for the accommodation of the 
school. It may not, then, be amiss in this place to present a few 
considerations and facts bearing upon the establishment of a school 
of this grade in every large village and city in our country. 

By a Public or Common High School, is intended a public or 
common school for the older and more advanced scholars of the 
community in which the same is located, in a course of instruction 
adapted to their age, and intellectual and moral wants, and, to some 
extent, to their future pursuits in life. It is common or public in the 
same sense in which the district school, or any lower grade of school 
established and supported under a general law and for the public 
benefit, is common or public. It is open to all the children of the 
community to which the school belongs, under such regulations as 
to age, attainments, &c., as the good of the institution may require, 
or the community may adopt. A Public High School is not neces- 
sarily a free school. It may be supported by a fund, a public tax, 
or an assessment or rate of tuition per scholar, or by a combination 
of all, or any two of these modes. Much less is it a public or com- 
mon school in the sense of being cheap, inferior, ordinary. To be 
truly a public school, a High School must embrace in its course of 
instruction studies which can be more profitably pursued there than 
in public schools of a lower grade, or which gather their pupils from 
a more circumscribed territory, and as profitably as in any private 
school of the same pretensions. It must make a good education 
common in the highest and best sense of the word common— common 
because it is good enough for the best, and cheap enough for the 
poorest family in the community. It would be a mockery of the idea 
of such a school, to call it a Public High School, if the course of 
instruction pursued in it is not higher and better than can be got in 
public schools of a lower grade, or if it does not meet the wants of 
the wealthiest and best educated families, or, if the course of instmc- 
tion is liberal and thorough, and at the same time the worthy and 
talented child of a poor family is shut out from its privileges by a 
high rate of tuition. The school, to be common practically, must be 
both cheap and good. To be cheap, its support must be provided for 
wholly or mainly out of a fund, or by public tax. And to justify the 
imposition of a public tax, the advantages of such a scnooi must 
accrue to the whole community. It must be shown to be a common 
benefit, a common interest, which cannot be secured so well, or at 
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all, except throagh the medium of taxation. What, then, are the 
advantages which may reasonably be anticipated from the establish- 
ment of a Public High School, properly organized, instructed, and 
supervised ? 

First. Every thing which is now done in the several district 
schools, and schools of lower grade, can be better done, and in a 
shorter time, because the teachers will be relieved from the neces- 
sity of devoting the time and attention now required by few of the 
older and more advanced pupils, and can bestow all their time and 
attention upon the preparatory studies and younger children. These 
studies will be taught in methods suited to the age and attainments 
of the pupils. A right beginning can thus be made in the lower 
schools, in giving a thorough practical knowledge of elementary 
principles, and in the formation of correct mental and moral habits, 
which are indispensable to all sound education. All this will be 
done under the additional stimulus of being early and thoroughly 
fitted for the High School. 

Second. A High School will give completeness to the system of 
public instruction which may be in operation. It will make suitable 
provision for the older and more advanced pupils of both sexes, and 
will admit of the methods of instruction and discipline which cannot 
be profitably introduced into the schools below. The lower grade 
of schools — those which are established for young children, — require 
a large use of oral and simultaneous methods, and a frequent change 
of place and position on the part of the pupils. The higher branches, 
especially all mathematical subjects, require patient application and 
habits of abstraction on the part of the older pupils, which can with 
difficulty, if at all, be attained by many pupils amid a multiplicity of 
distracting exercises, movements, and sounds. The recitations of 
this class of pupils, to be profitable and satisfactory, must be con- 
ducted in a manner which requires time, discussion, and explanation, 
and the undivided attention both of pupils and teacher. The course 
of instruction provided in the High School will be equal in extent 
and value to that which may be given in any private school, academy, 
or female seminary in the place, and which is now rirtuallv denied 
to the great mass of the children by the burdensome charge of 
tuition. 

As has been already implied, the advantages of a High School 
should not be confined to the male sex. The great influence of the 
female sex, as daughters, sisters, wives, mothers, companions, and 
teachers, in determining the manners, morals, and intelligence of the 
whole community, leaves no room to question the necessity of pro- 
viding for the girls the best means of intellectual and moral culture. 
The course of instruction should embrace the first principles of 
natural and mechanical philosophy, by which inveative genius and 
practical skill in the useful arts can be fostered ; such studies as 
navigation, book-keeping, surveying, botany, chemistry, and kindred 
studies, which are directly connected with success in the varied 
departments of domestic and inland trade, with foreign commerce 
with gardemng, agriculture, tho manufacturing and domestic arts 
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such studies as astrononiy, physiology, the history of our own state 
and nation, the principles of our state and national constitutions, 
political economy, and moral science ; in fine, such a course of study 
as is now given in more than fifty towns and cities in New England, 
and which shall prepare every young man, whose parents may desire 
it, for business, or for college, and give to every young woman a well 
disciplined mind, high moral aims, refined tastes, gentle and graceful 
manners, practical views of her own duties, and those resources of 
health, thought, conversation, and occupation, which bless alike the 
highest and lowest station in life. When such a course is provided 
and carried out, the true idea of the High School will be realized. 

Third. It will equalize the opportunities of a good education, and 
exert a happy, social influence throughout the whole community from 
which it gathers its scholars. From the want of a public school of 
this character, the children of such families as rely exclusively on 
the district school are isolated, and are condemned to an inferior 
education, both in quality and quantity ; they are cut off from the 
stimulus and sympathy which the mingling of children of the same 
age from different parts of the same community would impart. The 
benefits, direct and indirect, which will result to the country dis- 
tricts, or poor families who live in the outskirts of the city, from the 
establishment of a school of this class, cannot easily be overesti- 
mated. The number of young men and young women who will 
receive a thorough education, qualifying them for business, and to be 
teachers, will increase from year to year ; and the number who will 
press up to the front ranks of scholarship in the school, bearing away 
the palm of excellence by the vigor of sound minds in sound bodies, 
of minds and bodies made vigorous by long walks and muscular labor 
in the open air, will be greater in proportion to their number than 
from the city districts. It will do both classes good, the children of 
the city, and the children of the country districts, to measure them- 
selves intellectually in the same fields of study, and to subject the 
peculiarities of their respective manners, the roughness and awk-* 
wardness sometimes characteristic of the one, and the artificiality 
and flippancy of the other, to the harmonizing influence of reciprocal 
action and reaction. The isolation and estrangement which now 
divide and subdivide the community into country and city clans, 
which, if not hostile, are strangers to each other, will give place to 
the frequent intercourse and esteem of individual and family friend- 
ship, commenced in the school-room, and on the play-ground of the 
school. The school will thus become a bond of union, a channel of 
sympathy, a spring-head of healthy influence, and stimulus to the 
whole community. 

Fourth, The privileges of a good school will be brought within 
the reach of all classes of the community, and will actually be en- 
joyed by children of the same age from families of the most diverse 
circumstances as to wealth, education, and occupation. Side by side 
in the same recitations, heart and hand in the same sports, pressing 
up together to the same high attainments in knowledge and charac- 
ter, will be found the children of the rich and poor, the more and the 
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less favored in outward circumstances, without knowing or caring to 
know how far their families are separated by >he arbitrary distinc- 
tions which divide and distract society. With nearly equal oppor- 
tunities of education in childhood and youth, the prizes of life, its 
best fields of usefuhiess, and sources of happiness will be open to 
all, whatever may have been their accidents of birth and fortune. 
From many obscure and humble homes in the city and in the country, 
will be called forth and trained inventive talent, productive skill, in- 
tellectual taste, and God-like benevolence, which will add to the 
general wealth, multiply workshops, increase the value of farms, and 
carry forward every moral and religious enterprise which aims to 
bless, purify, and elevate society. 

Fifth. The influence which the annual or semi-annual examina- 
tion of candidates for admission into the High School, will operate 
as a powerful and abiding stimulus to exertion throughout all the 
lower schools. The privileges of the High School will be held 
forth as the reward of exertion in the lower grade of schools ; and 
promotion to it, based on the result of an impartial examination, will 
form an unobjectional standard by which the relative standing of the 
different schools can be ascertained, and will also indicate the studies 
and departments of education to which the teachers in particular 
schools should devote special attention. This influence upon the 
lower schools, upon scholars and teachers, upon those who reach, 
and those who do not reach the High School, will be worth more 
than all it costs, independent of the advantage's received by its pupils. 

Sixth. While the expenses of public or common schools will 
necessarily be increased by the establishment of a school of this class, 
in addition to those already supported, the aggregate expenditures 
for education, including public and private schools, will be diminished. 
Private schools of the same relative standing will be discontinued 
for want of patronage, while those of a higher grade, if really called 
for by the educational wants of the community, will be improved. A 
healthy competition will necessarily exist between the public and 
private schools of the highest grade, and the school or schools which 
do not come up to the highest mark, must go down in public estima- 
tion. Other things being equal, viz., school-houses, teachers, clas- 
sification, and the means and appliances of instruction, the public 
school is always better than the private. From the uniform experi- 
ence of those places where a High School has been established, it 
may be safely stated, that there will be an annual saving in the 
expenses of education to any community, equal to one half the amount 
paid for tuition in private schools, and, with this saving of expense, 
there will be a better state of education. 

Seventh. The successful establishment of a High School, by im- 
proving the whole system of common schools, and interesting a larger 
number of families in the prosperity of the schools, will create a 
better public sentiment on the subject than has heretofore existed, 
and the schools will be regarded as the common property, the com- 
mon glory, the common security of the whole community. The 
wealthy will feel that the small additional tax required to establish 
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and sustain this school, if not saved to them in the diminished tuition 
for the education of their own children in private schools, at home 
and abroad, is returned to them a hundred fold in the enterprise 
which it will quicken, in the increased value given to property, and 
in the number of families which will resort to the place where it is 
located, as a desirable residence, because of the facilities enjoyed 
for a good education. The poor will feel that, whatever may betide 
them, their children are born to an inheritance more valuable than 
lands or shops, in the free access to institutions where as good an 
education can be had as money can buy at home or abroad. The 
stranger will be invited to visit not only the institutions which public 
or individual benevolence has provided for the poor, the orphan, the 
deaf mute, and the criminal, but schools where the children and 
youth of the community are trained to inventive and creative habits 
of mind, to a practical knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
business, to sound moral habits, refined tastes, and respectful man- 
ners. And in what balance, it has well been asked in reference to 
the cost of good public schools, as compared with these advantages, 
shall we weigh the value of cultivated, intelligent, energetic, polished, 
and virtuous citizens ? How much would a community be justified 
in paying for a physician who should discover or practice some mode 
of treatment through which many lives should be preserved ? How 
much for a judge, who, in the able administration of the laws, should 
secure many fortunes, or rights more precious than fortunes, that 
might else be lost ? How much for a minister of religion who should 
be the instrument of saving hundreds from vice and crime, and per- 
suading them to the exertion of their best powers for the common 
good ? How much for the ingenious inventor, who, proceeding from 
the first principles of science onward, should produce some improve- 
ment that should enlarge all the comforts of society, not to say a 
steam-engine or a magnetic telegraph ? How much for the patriotic 
statesman, who, in difficult times, becomes the savior of his country 1 
How much for the well-instructed and enterprising merchant who 
should suggest and commence the branches of business that should 
bring in a vast accession of wealth and strength ? One such person 
as any of these might repay what a High School would cost for 
centuries. Whether, in the course of centuries, every High School 
would produce one such person, it would be useless to prophesy. 
But it is certain that it would produce many intelligent citizens, 
intelligent men of business, intelligent servants of the state, intelli- 
gent teachers, intelligent wives and daughters, who, in their several 
spheres, would repay to any community much more than they and 
all their associates had received. The very taxes of a town, in 
twenty years, will be lessened by the existence of a school which 
will continually have sent forth those who were so educated as to 
become not burdens but benefactors. 

These results have been realized wherever a Public High School 
has been opened under circumstances favorable to the success of a 
private school of the same grade, — wherever a good school-house, 
good regulations, (for admission, attendance, studies, avi books,) 
good teachers, and good supervision have been provided. 
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The Principal of the Latin High School of Boston, in a letter 
written 1846, says, — 

*' There is no institution so tmly republican as such a school as this. While we, 
the present teachers, were undergraduates of the school, the rich sent their sons 
to the school because it was the best that could be found. They ascertained thaX 
it was not a source of contamination, but that their boys learned here to compare 
themselves with others, and to feel the necessity of something more that mere 
wealth to gain consideration. At that time, poor men sent their sons hither be- 
cause they knew that they here would get that education which they could afford 
to give them in no other way. They gained too bj intercourse with their wealthiei 
mates a polish of exterior manners, and an mtellectual turn of mind which 
their friends could appreciate and perceive, although they could not tell what it 
was that had been acquired. Oftentimes also the poor boy would take the lead 
of his more pampered classmate, and take the honors of the school. 

In a class latefv belonging to the school were two boys, one the son of a man 
of extreme wealth, whose properly cannot be less than $500,000 ; and the other 
the son of an Irish laborer employed by the city at a dollar a day to sweep the 
streets. The latter boy was the better scholar.^* 

The Principal of the English High School in a letter writes, — 

" The school under my charge is pricipally composed of what are called the 
middling classes of our city. At present, about one third of my pupils are sons 
of merchants ; the remainmg two thirds are sons of professional men, mechan- 
ics and others. Some of our best scholars are sons of coopers, lamplighters, 
and day laborers. A few years ago, he who ranked, the last year of his course, 
as our third scholar, was the son of a lamplighter, and worked three nights per 
week, during his whole course, to save his father the expense of books, &c., 
while at school. This year my second (if not the first,) scholar, is a cooper's 
son. We have several sons of clergymen of distinction and lawyers of emi- 
nence. Indeed, the school is a perfect example of the poor and the rich, meet- 
ing on common ground and on terms quite democratic. 

The Principal of the High School for girls in Newbnryport, wntes, 

" The Female High School was established by the town of Newburyport 
nearly three years since, under great opposition. It was the desire of its princi- 
pal advocates to make it such a school, in respect to the course of instruction, 
and facilities for acquiring knowledge, and laymg the foundation for usefulness, 
as should so successfully compete with our best private schools, as to supersede 
their necessity." 

"A few days aAer we were organized, a gentleman came into the school- 
room to make some inquiries respecting the classes of societ]^ most fully rep- 
resented amongst us. I was totally unable to give him the desired information, 
and judging from the appearance of the individuals of my charge, I could form 
no idea as to who were the children of poor parents, or of those in better cir- 
cumstances. I mentioned the names oi the parents of several, which I had 
just taken, and, amongst others, of two young ladies of seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, who, at that moment, it being recess, were walking down the 
room, with their arms closely entwined about each other's necks. ' The first 
of the two,' said the gentleman, * is a daughter of one of our first merchant;!, 
the other has a father worse than none, who obtains a livelihood from one of the 
lowest and most ouestionable occupations, and is himself most degraded ' 
These two young ladies were classmates for more than two years, and very 
nearly equal in scholarship. The friendship they have formed, I am confident 
no circumstances of station in life can ever impair. 

<*We have had in our number many from the best families, in all respects, in 
the place. They sit side by side, they recite, and ihey associate most freely 
with those of the humblest parentage, whose widowed mothers, perhaps, toil 
day after day, at a wash-tuo, without fear of contamination, or, as I honestly 
believe, a thought of the differences which exist. I have, at present, both ex- 
tremes under my charge — the child of affluence and the child of low parentage 
and deep poverty. As my arrangements of pupils in divisions, Ace. are, most of 
them, alphabetical, it often happenh that the two extremes are brought together. 
This never causes a murmur, or look of dislike. 
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A member of the School Committee of Worcester, Mass., writes : 

** Oar High School is exceedisgly popular wiih all classes, and in the school- 
rooms and on the play-groands, the children of the richest and poorest mingle 
with perfect equality. No assumption, — no jealousy are seen amonf them. I 
have been charmed with this republican and Christian character of the school. 
I have seen the children of parents whose wealth was estimated by hundreds of 
thousands, in the same school-room with children (and those last among the 
best scholars of their class) whose parents have been assisted year after year 
by individual charity. The manners, habits, and moral sentiments of this 
school are as pure and high as in any academy, or female seminary of the 
same grade in the commonwealth. 

" To the improvements of our public schools, which has been going steadily 
forward since 1825, does this town owe more of its prosperity, its large acces- 
sion of families from abroad, especially of industrious and skillful mechanics 
than to all other causes combined. As a mere investment of capital, men o. 
Wealth everywhere cannot do better with a portion of their property than 
to build elegant and attractive school-houses, and open in them free schools 
of the highest order of instruction. They will then see gathering around 
them men, it may be, of small means, but of practical skill, and moral and 
industrious habits ; that class of families who feel that one of the great ends 
of life is to educate their children well.'' 

A correspondent from Brattloboro', Vt.^ writes : 

** In the same .school-room, seated side by side, according to age and attain- 
ments, are eighty children, representing all classes and conditions in society. 
The lad or miss, whose father pays a school tax of thirty-five dollars, by the 
side of another whose expense of instruction is five cents per annum. They 
play cordially and happily on the same grounds, and pursue the same studies — 
the former freouently incited by the native superiority and practical good sense 
of the latter, while the contact corrects the factitious gentility and false ideas 
of superiority in the one, it encourages cleanliness and good breeding in the 
other.^' 

The history of the High School in Providence is the history of 
almost every similar institution. 

" The High School was the only feature of our system which encountered 
much opposition. When first proposed, its bearings on the schools below, and 
in various ways on the cause of education in the city, was not clearly seen. It 
was opposed because it was " aristocratic," " because it was unconstitutional 
to tax property for a city college," " because it would educate children above 
workine for their support," " because a poor boy or girl would never be .seen in 
it" — and for all such contradictory reasons. Before it became a part of the 
system, the question of its adoption, or rejection, was submitted directly to the 
people, who passed in its favor by a vote of two thirds of all the legal voters of 
the city. Even after this expression of popular vote in its favor, and after the 
building for its accommodation was erected, there was a considerable minority 
who circulated a petition to the City Council against its goin^ into operation. 
But the school was opened, and now it would be as easy to strikeout tne whole 
or any other feature of the system as this. Its inlluence in giving stimulus and 
steadiness to the workings of the lower grade of schools,— in giving thorough- 
ness and expansion to the whole course of instruction,— in assisting to train 
teachers for our city and country schools, — and in bringing together the older 
and more advanced, pupils, of either sex, from families of every profession, oc- 
cupation and location in the city, many of whom, but for the opportunities of 
this school, would enter on the Susiness and duties of life with an imperfect 
education — has demonstrated its own usefulness as a part of the system, and 
has converted its opponents into ihends." 

Testimony of the same character might be adduced from Phila 
delphia, Lowell, New Orleans, and every place where a school of 
this grade has been established. 

The growth and influence of a Public Hig^h School, when liberally 
sustained, is admirably illustrated in the history of the Central High 
School of Philadelphia. 
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NoEKAL Schools, or Teagrsrs' SEMtWARiss. 

By a Normal f School, or Teachers' Seminary, is meant an insti- 
tution for the training of young men and young women who aim to 
be teachers, to a thorough and practical knowledge of the duties of the 
school-room, and to the best modes of reaching the heart and intel- 
lect, and of developing and building up the whole character of a 
child. It aims to do for the young and inexperienced teacher, all 
that the direction and example of the master- work man, and all that 
the experience of the workshop do for the young mechsnic — all that 
the naval and military schools do for those who lead in any capacity 
in the army or navy — all that the law school, or the medical school, 
or the theological seminary do for the professions of law, medicine, 
or theology. In every department of mechanical, artistic, or profes- 
sional labor, the highest skill is attained only afler long and appro- 
priate training under wise superintendence ; and the Normal School 
aims to impart this previous training by providing a thorough course 
of instruction, tinder competent teachers, with reference to teaching 
the same things to others. This course of instruction involves the 
whole art of teaching — a knowledge of human nature, and of a 
child's nature in particular— of the human mind, and especially of a 
child's mind, and of the order in which its several faculties should 
be called into exercise ; of the best motives by which good habits 
of study can be cultiyated in the young ; of Uie arrangement and 
classification of scholars, and of the best means and appliances for 
securing obedience and order, and keeping alive an interest in the 
daily exercises of the school. And this art of teaching must be 
illustrated and exemplified by those who are to apply it, in a model 
school. The idea of such a school is not a mere speculation ot 
ardent benevolence — ^it is an existing reality in this country as well 
as in Europe. 

The first school specially destined for educating and training 
teachers in the principles and practice of their profession, was in- 
stituted by the Abb6 de La Salle, while Canon of the Cathedral at 
Rheims, in 168 1, and was perfected into the Institute of the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools, in 1684. 

In 1697, Augustus Herman Franks founded, in connection with 
bis orphan school at Halle, a teacher's class composed of poor stu- 
dents, who assisted him certain hours in the day in his schools, in 
return for their board and instruction. Out of these, he selected, 
about the year 1 704, twelve, who exhibited the right basis of piety, 
knowledge, and aptness to teach, and constituted them his '' Semi- 
narium PrjBcepiorum" or Teachers Seminary. These pupils re- 
ceived separate instruction for two years, and acquired a due 
degree of practical skill, in the classes of the same general estab- 
lishment. Teachers thus trained, and hundreds of others, who re- 
sorted to Halle, to profit by the organization and spirit of the 
schools of Franks, disseminated a knowledge of better methods of 
school organization and instruction throughout Europe, in the 
course of the next half century. 
In 1735, the first reg^ar seminary for teachers in Prussia was 
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established in Pomeraniai asd the second at Berlin, in 1748, by 
Hecker, a papil of Franke. By a royal ordinance in 1752, Frederic 
2d enjoined that all racancies in the country schools on the crown 
lands, in certain aections of his kingdom, should be supplied by 4)0- 
pils from Hecker's Seminary. The King at the same time allowed 
an annual stipend for the support of twelve alumni Of this establish- 
ment, a number which in 1788 was raised to sixty. In 1773, the 
chools established at Rekahn, in Brandenburg, became the model 
schools to Which young men resorted from every part of Germany 
to be trained in the principles and practice of primary instruction. 
Prior to 1800, there were but six of these institutions in Prussia. 
But it is the pride and glory of this monarchy, that in periods of the 
greatest national distress and disaster, when the armies of France 
were desolating her fields, occupying her citadels, and diverting her 
revenues, the great work of improving her schools was never lost 
sight of. The establishmeni of teachers' seminaries still went for- 
ward; that at Konigsburg in 1809, at Branersburg in 1810, and at 
Breslau in 1812. But not content with establishing these semina- 
ries at home, the most promising young teachers were sent into 
other countries to acquire a knowledge of all improvements in the 
sciepce and art of education. 

Normal Schools were introduced into Hanover in 1757 ; into Aus- 
tria in 1767.; into Switzerland in 1805; into France in 180B; into 
Holland in 1816 ; into Belgium in 1843, and into England in 1842. 

In Prussia and most of the German States, there are now enough 
of these institutions to supply the demand for teachers in the pubhc 
schools. Saxony, with a population less than that of the State of 
New York, supports five Normal Schools, and Saxe-Weimar, with a 
population less than that of Connecticut, supports two. Prussia, with 
a population of fourteen millions, has at this time forty-nine semina- 
ries, in which there are nearly three thousand teachers. At the end 
of three years afler leaving the seminary, the young teachers return 
for a re-examination. 

In Great Britain, after years of strenuous effort on the part of the 
friends of popular education, the importance of Normal Schools as 
the chief means for improving the qualifications of teachers, has 
been recognized by the Government. The Training School at 
Chelsea, (called St. Mark's College,) under the management of the 
National Society, the Normal and Model School o( the > British and 
Foreign School Society, the Battersea Training School, and the 
Model School of the Infant School Society in England, the Model 
School of the National Board for Ireland, the Normal Schools at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow in Scotland, are all aided out of the annual 
parliamentary grant (or education. 

In this country, the claims of these institutions were first distinctly 
presented by Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet,^ of Hartford, Conn., in 
1825, and by James G. Carter, of Lancaster, Mass., in a series of 
essays on the subject, and by William Russell, of Boston, in t'ne 
Journal of Education for 1826. One fact is certain, the improve- 
ment of schools in every country has followed hand in hand with the 
establishment, multiplication, and improvement of Normal Schools. 
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Plans and DBscBiraoNs of the MAsaAORusBm Normal 

SCHOOL-HOUIES. 

The following plans and descriptions are copied ftom the ^ Tenth Annua] 
Report of the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of EdocatioQ/' with the 
pemussion of the Hon. Horace Mann, by whose indeialieable lahora these 
institutions were founded, seconded as his efibrts were by the monificeni 
donation of the sum of ten thousand dollars, from the Hon. Edmund Dwigh^ 
of Boston. 

These buildings were erected partly out of the contribution of $5000, eob- 
tcribed originally by the friends of Mr, Mann, as a testimony of their esteem 
£>r his public services, and. at his suggestion, invested in this way— thus con- 
r^r^g these edifices into toe monitments of their generosity, and Qf his self- 
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This edifice is constru<Hed of wood, and is sixUr-fonr feet by forty-two. aatt 
two stories in height The upper story- is divided i!ito a nrineipal sCMoi 
room^ foriy-one feet br forty^ and two recitatioB^rooina) wrek t-vcw^ firat b? 
twelve, and is desimea for the Nv-nnai SchooL The lower siPij if'tlttei v^ 
lot a Model School. 
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D, D— Doon, one for males, Uie other for fomalef. B. E^HtU-vntriea, 
Into which the doors D, D open, 19 feet by 15. A, A-^tairways, leading 
from the entries to the Noimal School-room. M, S, R-«Model School-room, 
40 feet by 34, with sinrie seats and desks. H— Entry^way, 6 feet 8 indies 
wide, for Model School scholars. At each end of this entry is an oatsida 
door, for (he entrance of the Model School scholar*— a separate cntranee for 
each sex. G, F— Laboratory and chemical room, or leetue-roem, connaetea 
by folding doors. The two rooms 40 feet by le. B, 0— Back stairways. 
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A A— Separate stairways, for the different sexes, leading firom the lower 
eomes, or halls, to the NoAnal School-room. N, S, R— Normal School-room 
41 feet by 40. c, c, c— Single seats, d, d— Double desks. P, P. P— Teachers 
platform, e, e, e, e, »— Behind the platfonn are recesses in the partiUon for 
aUbrary. e, »— Between R, R, are closets for apparatus. R, Br-Recitation- 
iooins,S31betb7l9. B, C— Back stairways. 
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WnrmviA State Ndbmal ScHooir-Houfi. 




This edifice is of trick, of the size of sixty-two feet by forty feet, with « 
portico of bight feet at each ead of the boildiiig, and is two stones in height 
The Normal School-room is about forty feet square, and is provided with two 
recitation-rooms. The first story is fitted up with a xoom large enoo^ to 
accommodate a Model School, which is composed of Uie children of one' of 
the districts in the town of Westfield, the district having jpaid the sum of 
$1500 towards the erection of the building, and being obligated to pay aa 
agreed proportion of the expenses of fbei, instruction, ace. 
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8, S— Stairways, leading from entry to Normal School-room. N, S, R— 
Normal School-room, 38 feet by 37. e, e — Single seats, d, d— Double desks. 
P. P— Platform, with recesses in the partition behind for a library, c, c— 
Closeta for apparatus. R, R— Recitation-rooms, one 2Si feet by 11, the other 
StfeetbylOf. 
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FEAMnfaflAM Statb Noemal BoBOOL-BOinB. 

The State Normal School at Framingham la designed for female teaohen^and 
waa originallv eatabliahed at LexingtoD, in July, 1838, and remoyed to Weak' 
Newton in 1846, and to Framingham in 1853. In eaoh instanoe, as larger and 
better aoooi^modationa were demanded, the location was determined mainly by 
the liberality of the oitixena, in oflforing greater fteOittes than other towna lor Hi 
improvement of the pupils. 

In 1852, the legtdatnre appropriated six thousand dollars, to defray the ex- 
penses of providing a more eonuaodioos site and building, and the necesmy 
appurtenances and apparatus for the accommodation of the Normal School, 
established at West Newton, to be expended for that purpose by the Bowd of 
Education, which was directed to reoeiye propositions flroih towns or individnalki 
in aid' of the object, and to make such selection as would best snbeerre the inter- 
ests and accommodate the wants of the sdiool. The Board selected a site in Uie 
town of Framingham, offered to them by seTeral of its oit^ena, the town itscdf 
having voted the sum of two thousand five hundred dollars toward the erectkMi 
of the building, and the Boston and Worcester Railroad Company having alao 
contributed the fbrther sum of two thousand dollars for Che same object. 

The lot contains four and three-quarters acres of hmd, situated a few rods sontli 
of the central village of the town, on the south-western slope of a hill of gentle 
declivity, protected on the north by a grove of forest trees, and commanding • 
view of the surrounding country of wide extent and great beauty. The neigh^- 
ing village is retired and quiet, containing three churches of different denominatioDfly 
and a sufficient number of inhabitants to aflbrd homes for the pupils, while the 
obaraoter of the people, owing to the abs^ce of lai^ manu&ctoring establishmentSi 
to the predominance of agricuHuval pursuits, and the residence in the neighbor- 
hood of many gentlemen who have either retired from business, or pursue it In 
the city at a distance from their dwellings, is calculated to exercise a iiivorable m- 
fluence upon the young ladies wha will compose the schooL 

The building is in the Norman style of architecture, sixty foet square, two stories 
high, with an entrance arcade, of the same height, thirty-two feet in length and 
fourteen in width. 

The first story is finished, ten feet six mches in height,- eontiuning entrance bafls 
and stair-cases, a commodious lecture room, which can also be used as a recitation 
room, an apparatus room adjoining the hitter, a large recitation ropm, a dressing- 
room, with rooms adjoining, containing water-closets and other conveniences.' 

The second or principal story is finished, seventeen feetliigh, and is reached by 
two wide stair-coses, with two entrances to the school-room, whieh measures fifty- 
seven feet by thirty-six feet six inches, and has accommodations for one hundred 
and twenty pupils, which may be extended to one hundred and fifty, with a reoita- 
tion room, a library, and the principal's room adjoining. The three last-mentioned 
rooms are finished, eight feet six inches in height, and over them is a large reeita- 
tion room, and a room for the water cistern and storage. 

The entire interior of the two stories is heated by ftimaces in the cellar, and 
ventilated in a manner to insure a circulation of pure air at all times. 

The house, (with furniture, fence, and appurtenances,) cost $15,750.00, and was 
dedicated by an appropriate address, by C^rge B. Emerson, which is published 
in the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Boo^ of Education, of which he is one 
of the most efficient members. 

It may be mentioned here, to the credit of the legishiture of IHasBachnsetts in 
1853, that, besides making an appropriation for the Normal Sdiool building above 
described, and for the erection of a fovrth Normal School-house at Salem, and to 
aid pupils to prolong their attendance at these schools, forty-eight State scholar- 
ships in the colleges of Massadiusetts were established, ^to provide for the educa- 
tion and training of young men for the office of principal < teacher in the Hi^ 
Schools of the State. To each scholarship the sum of $100 per annum, for fom 
years, is guarantied. The appointments ar^ made by the Board of Eduoatioiv 
To George B. Emerson. Esq., belongs the credit of bringing this subject before- 
the committee of the legislature in a manner to oonmiand their unanimouf 
approval. Mr. Emerson was the anthor of the memorial to the legialatiire, is 
behalf of Normal Schools, in 1835. 
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V. T— Ventilating Doote. 8. F— Smoke Flue. R— RegiBtew for Hot Air. 
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Plans akd Dbgbipitoiis of Statb Normal School at Aliaxt. 
Ksw Youu 




Fig. L— Psftspscnvc. 

The Nonnal School for the State of New York waa eatabliahed by an aet of 
the Legidatnre, in 1844, ^ for the instruetion and pn^)tioe of Teachera of Com- 
moD Schools, in Ae science of EdacatioB and the art of Teaching,'* — sudi an 
institution, having been first recommended to the Legislature by Governor De 
Wit Clinton, in his message to the Legislnture in 1825, and again, in 1826, "as 
the best plan of obtaining able teachers that could be derived," and because it was 
well calculated to have *^most benign influence on individual happiness and social 
prosperity." After an experiment of seventeen yean, in trying to train teachers 
in departments connected with certain academies— aided for this purpose out 
of the Dterature Fund^n the recommendation of Samuel Young, Superintendent 
of Common Schools, and through the efibrtB of Calvin T. Hulbord, Chairman of 
the Committee on Colleges, A^emies. and Common Schools, in the House of 
Representatives, Samuel S. Randall, U^nij Superintendent, Francis Dwight, 
Editor of the District School Journal, ProT (now Bishop) Potter, the sum of 
$10,000 annually, for six years, was appropriated in 1 844, for the support of a Nor- 
mal School. It went into operation on the l8tfa:of December, 1844, in a build- 
mg provided gratoitotMly by the city of Albany^) and temporarily fitted up for that 
purpose. 

In 1848, an act was passed by the L^jpslature " for the permanent establishment 
of a State Normal School,*' appropriating $15,000 toward the erection of a suita- 
ble building. The following year an additional appropriation of $10,000 was made 
for its completion. A large and commodious edifice, (#ee Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,) 
containing a dwelling-house for the Principal, has accordingly been erected on the 
corner of Lodge and Howard-streets, adjoining the State Geologiea] and Agricnl- 
toral Rooms. To this building the school was removed on the 31st of July, 1849. 
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Vu. X Plah or Vimn Flooe. 



A. EBtnneeforiiuJei. 

B. B. B. B. B. Janitor*! 



C. Lftbof^toTf. 

D. AppWAtlW-RMOI. 

E. Eatrmnca for fmnalet. 

F. Flay-room and ealUtbe- 

nie exeroiw for femalet. 
O. ReMption-room and 

office of lehool. 
H. Entrance into priTate 

library of Prineipoi. 
L Diniof-room o^ residence 

of Principal. 
J. Parlon of Principal. 
K. Entrance to residence of 

Principal. 
r. B^fiilcialbrbotair. 
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A. Cloffliei r o o m for nwlcc, N. 8. 

B. Philowphieal apparatus. 

C. Rocitation-toom for N. 8. 
p. D. D. B«eitation-room for Ex- 

perimantal School. 

E. 8. ExperinMntal SchooL 

F. CloUiei-room for ^yt oTE. 8. 
6. ClothM-room for firfa of E. 8. 
H. Ctothet-rooin for famalas of 

N.8. 
L L L L Cbatnb«Ti in Te>id«eo« of 
FriDCipal 
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Plaks AMD DsMoapnoN OF TBB Statb Kobxal School at Kxw 
Britaik, Connecticut. 

Tm Normal Sobool st New Britain, was incorporated in 1849, by an " Act for 
ike eetablishment of a State Normal School^" *^ for the training of teachers in 
the art of instracting and governing the Common Schools of the State." It was 
located at New Britain, by the Board of Trustees charged with its management, on 
aeoonnt of the central position of the town, and its acoessibirity ih>m every section 
by railroad ; and also in consideration of the liberal offer, on the part of its oitizeus, 
to provide a suitable bnitding, apparatus, and library, to the value of $16,000, for 
the use of the institution, and to place all the schools of the village under the man- 
agement of the Principal of the Normal School, as Schools of Practice. 

The building provided for the accommodation of the Normal School and 
Schools of Practice was erected by an association of citizens of New Britain, who 
were incorporated under the general law relating to " Joint Stoclc Corporations," 
with the name of the " New Britain Educational Fund Association." 

The Normal School buildinff consists of a structure, 70 feet long by 42 feet 
broad, commenced for a town nail before the location of the Normal School in 
New Britain, (and since purchased,) and an additional structure, 76 feet by 48. 
The original building is three stories in height ; the new part, four. 

The basement embraces two passages, one for males and one for females, to the 
yard : two large and convenient dressing-rooms ; four entrance halls, furnished 
with hooks for clothes, &c. There are also in the basement story a room for the 
accommodation of the Intermediate School ; a room for one of the Primary 
Schools; a chemical laboratory; a spacious wood and coal room; three furnace 
rooms, with furnaces and their fixtures complete, and so arranged that the heat 
from all the furnaces can be thrown into either one of the large apartments, while, 
in mild weather, the heat of either one of the furnaces can be diffused through the 
whole building. Connected with this story is a yard, two hundred feet long by one 
hundred wide ; three-fifths of it for the use of males, the remainder for females. 
The yard is surrounded and divided by a substantia], painted fbnoe, six feet higte. 
It is also provided with out-buildings of the most approved and convenient struc- 
tnre, and a well, from which water may be drawn in either yard. 

The second siory, besides the continuation of the above-named entries, contains 
a room for the TVustees, which, when not occupied by them, is used as a reception 
room ; five recitation rooms and a hall, divided into two apartments, for the accom- 
modation of the upper and lower divisions of the High School of the village. 

The third story is occupied bv the normal school-room, 50 feet by 40, with two 
large class-rooms, each 40 feet long by 35 broad, and a library and cabinet, 35 feef 
long by 13 feet broad, and an office for the principal. The fourth story, besides a 
hall, 72 feet by 20, which can be used for declamation, reading, &c., and a passage 
to the observatory, which is directly above it, contains four large recitation rooms. 
The whole of the third and ibnvth stories are ^signed for Uie Normal School 
proper. 

The building was completed and opened, for the accommodation of the State 
Normal School and the schools of the village, as Model Schools and Schools of 
Practice, on the 4th of June, 1851, in the presence of the Governor, and other 
State officers, and both branches of the Legislature, with an address from the Su- 

STintendent of Common Schools, and a " Speech for Connecticut" by Rev. Horace 
ushnell, D. D. 

Hie building and grounds cost about $25,000, toward which the State has appro- 
priated a bank bonus of $4,500, the balance (save $4,000) having been contributed ' 
by oiti«ens of New Britain, of whom Seth J. North subscribed |6,000. 

To those who should consult the plans of this building, with a view of adopting 
any features of the same in the construction of other buildings, it may be well to 
remark, that the mode of warming and vontihition has not proved satisfiMslory, 
owing to the position of the furnaces, an4 the position and smallness of the venti- 
lating flues. It has been found necessary to place one of Chilson's portable fur- 
naces in both the Primary and Intermediate school-rooms, (S, S, Fig 2,) to warm 
the school-room, recitation room, and fibrary, on the first and second floors uome- 
diately above. 

The State appropriatea |4,000 a year toward the oarrent espeBses of the 
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A.— Primary School-room. 

B. — ^Intermediate Sohool-room. 

C. — ^Hall leading to yard for femalaa. 

D. — Hall leading to yard for males. 

B. — Entrances to Normal School, one for males and the othar for 

F. — Entrance to High School, for ffirb. 

H.— Entrance to High School, for boys. 

L 1. 1.— Fnmaces. 

J. — Stove to dry wet feet, aoeessiUe on each side. 

O. O.— Clothes roomay one for bqys aad iba other for gifk. 

P. — Laboratory. 

L.--Coal, dko. 
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A.— Hi|^ Sobool-room, with oeato And desks for 120 Fopik. 

B. — Offioe of Principal of Nomial School, and Class-roon. 

C. — Reception room. 

B. — Orammar Sohool-room, with seats and desks for 120 pnpik 

D. D. D. D. — Recitation rooms. 

F.— Front stairs to HalL 

G. — Side stairs to Normal School-room. 

H. — Stairs for girls from basement to High SchooI-roMn. 

I. — Stairs for boys flftno basement to High School-room. 
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FiouM 4. Pxjuc OF SKcoitd Flooe. 




A. — ^Normal School-room, with seats and desks for 120 pupils, and oapaUe of 
seating with corridor, 220 pupils. 

B. — Corridor ; connecting with Nornfal School-room by folding doors. 

C— Office for Trustees of Normal School, and ooonpied by Associate Principal 
as an office. 

D...Recitatioa and Lecture room, 34 feet by 29, for Junior Class of Nonnal 
School. 

K.— Recitation and Lecture room, 34 feet by 29, for Middle Claas of Nonnal 
School. 

F.— Dbrary. 34 by 13. 

G.— Stairs to Normal School, for Femalea. 

H.— Stairs to Normal School for Males. 



PLAN or STATS NORMAL BCHOOL HOUSE. 
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FiouEi 5. Plan of Thiad Flook. 




A. A. A. A.— Recitation itady rooniB for Normal pnpOi. 

B.— library of Text-books. 

C— Attic. 

D.— HaU for Galifrtfaemoi. 
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Plaju of Cmr Noemal Scuool-boubi in Puxladklphu. 

The Normal School of Philadelphia was instttnted id 1848, '* for the tlioroiigli 
tratning of female teachers of the public schools, in those branches of a good Eng- 
lish edaoatkm, and in snch practical exercises as will discipline and derelup the 
mind, adorn and elemte the character, insure the best mode of imparting knowl- 
edge, establish uniformity in teaching, prevent fruitless experimeoti, raanifold 
mistakes, and irreparable loss of time, with all their consequences to teachers and 
pupils.'' The buildii^; will accommodate 150 formal pupils, and a School of 
Practice of 350 pupils, distributed in eight classes. 




Fig. 1. PsftsPBcnvB. 
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Fif . 8. Fuirr Fmoe. 
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Fuji and DiacaiPTioN or tbi Normal and Model Scbool-bvildiro at 
ToKONTo, Uppee Canada. s 

The Noniial and Model Schools for Upper Canada, are ntoated npon the Oen- 
ter of an open iqnare, bounded on the north by Gerrard Street, on the east by 
Church Street, on the south by Groold Street, and on the west by Viotoria Street, 
hi the city of Toronto. The distance from the bay is about three quarters of a 
mile. The situation is very beautiful, hemg considerably elevated abore the busi- 
nesB parts of the city, and commanding a 6ne view of the bay, island, and lake. 
The square, which contains seven acres and a-half of ground, was purchased in 
August, 1850. The amount of the legislative grant for the purchase of the site 
and the erection of the buildings, was £15,000. 

Tbe principal normal school building, as seen in the perspective. Fig. 1, ifi 184 
feet 4 inchee frontage', by a depth on the flanks, east and west, of 85 feet 4 inches. 
The front is in ttie Roman Doric order of Palladian character, having for its 
center, four pilasters of the full height of the building, with pediment, surrounded 
by an open doric cupola, of the extreme height of 95 feet The principal entrance 
(to the officers of the educational department^ &c.,) is in this front ; those for the 
male and female students being placed on the east and west sides respectively, 
C and D. In the center of the building is a large central hall, (open to the roof, 
and lighted by a* lantern) with a gallery around it, at the level c^ the upper floor, 
at B, in Fig. 3, approached on each floor by three corridors — south, east, ana 
west — and opening on the north to the Theatre or Examination Hall. 
On the east nde^ the accommodation on the ground floor is as foHows : 

School of Art and Design, No. 1, 36': 0" by 28' : 0" 

Schoolof ArtandDesign, No. 2, 36 : 5 *< 28 : 

Male Students' Retiring Room, 36 : '< 30 : 

Council Room, 39 : " 22 : 

Male Students' Staircase A, 17 : 6 <' 11 : 

On the west tide : 

Waiting Room, 22': 8" by 14' : ^ 

Ante-Room, 22 : '^ U : S 

Chief-Superintendent's Room, 28 : " 21 : 

Depository for Books, Maps. &c., 28 : << 21 : 

Depository for Apparatus, doe., 22 : 8 '' 14 : 8 

Female Students' Retiring Room, 36 : . " 26 : 10 

RecordingClerk'sOffice, with fireproof vault,. 37 :11 ** 22 : 

Second Clerk's Office, 22 : " U : 3 

Female Students' Staircase A, 17 : 6 " 11 : 

North of the Central Hall is the Theatre, with Lecturer's entrance in the cen- 
ter, and side entrance east and west, <2, <2, for male and female students respec- 
tively. Here the aisles are marked a, 6, and c, with seats arranged between 
them : the Lecturer's platform being placed between B and e. T&b portion of 
the Theatre will accommodate 470 persons, and including the gallet>iea, 620. 
Around the Theatre, and beneath its gallery, are east and west corridors, by 
which the students reach the Model School. 

By this arrangement, except when actually in the presence of the masters, the 
male and female students are entirely separated. 

Passing (by the corridors last named) to the Model School, which is 175 feet 6 
inches frontage, by 59 feet 6 inches, the students enter the boys and girls' schools 
by doors to the east and west, each of which has a large school-room at its center, 
56 feet 6 inches by 33 feet, capable of accommodating 300 children, with four 
smaller class-rooms adjoining it, about 17 feet by 15 feet 6 mches each. Hie 
boys and girls' entrances (like those for the students of the normal school already 
described) are at the east and west ends of the building — such entrances having 
each a hat and cloak room and nuster's (or mistress'} room on either side. 
These schools accommodate 600 children. 

Returning to the Normal School, and passing to the upper floor : on the land- 
ing of the staircases A, A, are entrances to tbe gallery of the Theatre, which is 
designed to accommodate 150 persdns. 

On the upper floor is the Central Hall, with its gallery B, connecting the etak 
and west corridors, oommonicating with the following rooms : 

ClaaiRoom,No. 1, 56' : 0^ by 36' : 0" 
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NORMAL AND ^ODEL SCHOOLS AT TORONTO. $01 

CUns Room, No. 2, 56 : by 36 : 

Cla»Room,No. 3, 45 : 2 ^* 28 : 

CaaarRoom, No. 4, 32 : 8 " 28 : 

let Mafiter»8 Room, 22 : " 19 : 5| 

2nd. Master's Room, 22 : " 19 : 51 

Museum, 42 : " 22 : 

Library, 39 : 5 " 22 : 

Laboratory, 21 : 6 " 12 : jO 

In addition to the accommodation thus enumerated, there are, in the basement, 

rooms for the residence of the Janitor, together with fumaoe rooms, from whcnoa 

warm air is conducted to the whole building. 
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VENTILATION. 

Evert apartment of a ichool-hoiise should be provided with a cheap^ 
ample, and efficient mode of ventilation, by which the air, which it con- 
stantly becoming vitiated by respiration, combustion, or other causes, 
may he constantly flowing out of the room, and its place filled by an 
adequate supply of fresh air drawn from a pure source, and admitted into 
the room at the right temperature, of the requisite degree of mcHsture, 
and without any perceptible current These objects may be attained 
by attention to the foHowing particulars: 

1. The location of fhe school-house must be healthy, and all causes — 
such as defective drains, stagnemt water, decaying animal or vegetable 
substances, and manufactures, whose operations evolve offensive and 
deleterious gases-^^calculated to vitiate the external atmosphere, from 
which the air of the school- room is supplied, must be removed or obviatedl^ 

2. The means provided for ventilation must be sufficient to secure the 
object, independent of doors and windows, and other lateral openings, 
which are intended primarily for the admission of light, passage to and 
from the apartment, and similar purposes. Any dependence on the 
opening of doors and windows, except in summer, will subject the occu- 
pants of the room near such points to currents of cold air when the pores 
of the skin are open, and when such extreme and rapid changes of tem- 
perature are particularly disagreeable and dangerous. 

3. Any openings in the celling for the discharge of vitiated air into 
the attic, and hence to the exterior of the building, or by flues carried up 
in the wall, no matter how constructed or where placed, can not be de- 
pended on for purposes of ventilation, unless systematic arrangements 
are adopted to eflfect, in concert with such openings, the introduction and 
difiusion of a constant and abundant supply of pure air, in the right con- 
dition as to temperature and moisture. 

4. All stoves, or other heating apparatus, standing in the apartment 
to be warmed, and heating only the atmosphere of that apartment, which 
is constantly becoming more and more vitiated by respiration and other 
causes, are radically defective, and should be altogether, without delay, 
and forever discarded. 

5. Any apparatus for wanning pure nir, before it is introduced into 
the school- room, in which the heating surface becomes red-hot, or the 
air is warmed above the temperature of boiling water, is inconsistent 
with good ventilation. 

6. To efiect the combined objects of warming and ventilation, a large 
quantity of moderately heated air should be introduced in such a man- 
ner as to reach every portion of the room, and be passed off by appro- 
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priate openings and flues, as fast as its oxygen is exhausted, and it be- 
comes vitiated by carbonic acid gas, and other noxious qualities. 

7. The size and number of ti^e admission flues or openings will de- 
pend on the size of the school-room, and the number of persons occupy- 
ing the same ; but they should have a capacity to supply every person 
in the room with at least five cubic, feet of air per minute. Warm air 
can be introduced at a high as well as a low point from the floor, pro- 
vided there is an exhaustive power in the discharging flues sufficient to 
secure a powerful ascending current of vitiated air from openings near 
the floor. 

8. Openings into flues for the discharge of vitiated air, should be 
made at such points in the room, and at such distances from' the open- 
ings for the admission of pure warm air, that a portion of the warm air 
will traverse every part of the room, and impart as much warmth as 
possible, before it becomt-s vitiated and escapes from the apartment. 

These openings can be made near the floor, at points most distant 
from the admission flues, provided there is a fire-draught, or other power 
operating in the discharging flues, suflicient to overcome the natural 
tendency of the warm air in the room to ascend to the celling; other- 
wise they should be inserted in or near the ceiling. 

Openings at the floor are recommended, not because carbonic acid 
gas, being heavier than the other elements of atmospheric air, settles to 
the floor, (because, owing to the law of the diflusion of gases among 
each other, carbonic acid gas will be found equally diflused through the 
room,) but because, when it can be drawn ofi" at the floor, it will carry 
along with it the cold air which is admitted by open doors, and at 
cracks and crevices, and also the oflensive gases sometimes found In 
school-rooms. 

9. All openings, both for the admission and discharge of air, should 
be fitted with valves and registers, ta regulate the quantity of air to 
pass through them. The quantity of air to be admitted should be reg«- 
ulated before it passes over the heating surface; otherwise, being con- 
fined in the air chamber and tubes, the excessive heat will cause much 
injury to the pipes and the woodwork adjoining. 

10. All flues for ventilation, not intended to act in concert with some 
motive power, such as a fan, a pump, the mechanism of a clock, a fire- 
draught, a jet of steam, &c., but depending solely on the spontaneous 
upward movement of the column of warm air within them, should be 
made large, (of a capacity equal to at least 18 inches in diameter,) tight, 
(except the openings at the top and bottom of the room,) smooth, (if 
made of boards, the boards should be seasoned, matched, and planed ; 
if made of bricks, the flue should be round, and finished smooth,) and 
carried up on the inside of the room, or in the inner wall, with as few 
angles and deviations from a direct ascent as possible, above the highest 
point of the roof 

11. All flues for the discharge of vitiated air, even when properly 
coDstracted and placed, and even when acting in concert with a current 
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of warm air flowing into the room, should be sapplied with some simple 
reliable exhaustive power, which can be applied at all seasons of the 
year, and with a force varying with the demands of the season, and the 
condition of the air in the apartment 

12. The most simple, economical, and reliable motive power available 
in most school-houses is heat or the same process by which the natural 
upward movements of air are induced and sustained. Heat can be ap- 
plied to the column of air in a ventilating flue — 

1. By carrying up the ventilating flue close beside, or even within the 
smoke flue, which is used in connection with the heating apparatus. 

2. By carrying up the smoke-pipe within the ventilating flue, either 
the whole length, or in the upper portion only. In a small school-room, 
the heat from the smoke-pipe carried up for a few feet only in the ven- 
tilating flue before it projects above the roof, is a motive power sufiicient 
to sustain a constant draught of cool and vitiated air, into a opening near 
the floor. 

3. By kindling a fire at the bottom, or other convenient point in the 
ventilating flue— 

If the same flue is used for smoke from the fire, and vitiated air from 
the apartment, some simple self-acting valve or damper should be ap- 
plied to the opening for the escape of the vitiated air, which shall close 
at the slightest pressure from the inside of the flue, and thus prevent 
any reverse current, or down draught, canying smoke and soot into the 
apartment 

4. By discharging a jet of steam, or a portion of warm air from the 
furnace, or other warming apparatus, directly into the ventilating flue. 

Any application of heat by which the temperature of the air in the 
ventilating flue can be raised above the temperature of the apartment 
to be ventilated, will cause a flow of air from the apartment to sustain 
the combustion, (if there is a fire in the flue,) and to supply the partial 
vacuum in the flue, which is caused by the rarefacUon of the air in the 
same. 

In all school buildings, when several apartments are to be ventilated, 
the most eflectual, and, all things considered, the most economical mode 
of securing a motive power, is to construct an upright brick shaft or flue, 
and in that to build a fire, or carry up the smoke-pipe of the stove, fur- 
nace, or other warming apparatus ; and then to discharge the ventila- 
ting flues from the top or bottom of each apartment, into this upright 
shad. The fire-draught will create a partial vacuum in this shaft, to fill 
which, a draught will be established upon every room with which it is 
connected by lateral flues. Whenever a shaft of this kind is resorted 
to, the flues for ventilation may be lateral, and the openings into them 
may be inserted near the floon 

13. With a flue properly constructed, so as to facilitate the spontane- 
ous upward movement of the warm air within it, and so placed that the 
air is not exposed to the chilling influence of external cold, a tumoap, 
constructed after the plan of Emerson's Ejector, or Mott's Exhausting 

SO 
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Cowl, will assist the ventilation, and especially when there are any car- 
fsents in the atmosphere. But sach caps are not sufficient to overcome 
any considerable defects in the construction of the ventilating flues, even 
when there is much wind. 

L4. The warming and ventilation of a school-room will be facilitated 
by applying a double sash to all windows having a northern and eastern 
exposure, or on the sides of the prevailing winds in winter. 

15. In every furnace and on every stove, a capacious vessel, well sup- 
plied with fresh water and protected from the dust, should be placed. 

16. Every school-room should be furnished with two thermometers, 
placed on opposite sides in the room, and the temperature in the winter 
should not be allowed to attain beyond 68^ Fahrenheit at a level of four 
feet from the floor, or 70o at the height of six feet 

17. The necessity for ventilation in an occupied apartment is not ob- 
viated by merely reducing the atmosphere to a low temperature. 

18. No apparatus, however skillfully constructed or judiciously lo- 
cated, can dispense with the careful oversight of a thoughtful teacher. 

Although much has been said and printed on the principles and modes 
of ventilation, there . is much to be done by educators, committees, and 
teachers, to enlighten and liberalize the public mind and action on this 
important subject — not only in reference to school-rooms, but to halls of 
justice and legislation, to churches, lecture rooms, and workshops, — to all 
places where human beings congregate in large numbers, for business 
or pleasure. 

Mr. D. Leach, pne of the agents .employed by the Board of Education 
in Ma<6achusetts, to visit schools and confer with committees in regard 
to the construction of school-houses, remarks in 1853 : 

In a large majority of achool-hooaes, there are no means of veatilatiiig bat by 
opening the windows and doon. And where attempts have been made, it has 
been but imperfectly acoomplished. The ventilating tabes have almost invariably 
been too small. As the result of my inveatigationB, I would make the following 
suggestions. To ventilate a room properly containing fifty persons, the ventilat- 
ing tube should not be less than fifteen square inches inside. The tube should be 
made of very thin bqards, well ieasoned, wiUi a smooth inside surfisu^e, and it 
should be perfectly tight. It should be wholly within the room, and opposite to 
the register or stove. There should be sn opening at the top and bottom. Hie 
ventilating tubes should be connected in the attic, and conducted through the 
roof, and furnished with a suitable cap. Another method, which is far prefera- 
ble, is as follows : The smoke pipes may be conducted into a cast iron pipe rest- 
ing on soap-stone in the attic floor, instead of a chimney built from the bottom of 
the cellar. This csst iron pipe may be surrounded by a brick chimney, into which 
the rentilatiug tubes should lead. Hie space in the chimney should be equal to 
the spaces in the tubes, after making suitable allowance for Uie pipe, and the in- 
oresse of friction. By this arrangement, the air in the tubes will be rarefied, and 
a rapid current of air produced. All attempts to ventilate rooms with tubes ia 
the wall, or of less size than fourteen or fifteen square inches for fifty persons, have, 
so far as I have exammed, failed. No artificial means will secure good ventilatkm 
when the temperature of the room and that of the outer air are nearly the samsu 
without the application of heat to the air in the tubes. Unless the air is heated 
before beinff admitted into the room, it should be let in at the top, and not at the 
bottom, and always through a large number of small apertures. The quantity of 
pore air admitted most slways be equsl to that whioh is to be forced oak 
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Methods of Ventilation and Warming, reoentlt introduced 
INTO the School-Houses of Boston. 

In February, 1846, the School Committee of Boston appointed 
Dr. Henry G. Clark, £. G. Loring, Esq., and Rev. Charles Brooks, 
a Committee "to consider the subject of ventilation of the school- 
houses under the care of this Board, and to report at a future meeting 
some method of remedying the very defective manner in which it 
is now accomplished." The Committee were further " authorized 
to ventilate any three school-houses, in such manner as they may 
deem expedient." Under these instructions, the Committee visited, 
and carefully examined all the school-houses under the care of the 
Board, and instituted a variety of experiments, for the purpose of 
determining on the best method of ventilation, to be generally intro- 
duced. In December, 1846, this Committee made a Report, for a 
copy of which we are indebted to the author. Dr. Clark, by whoso 
agency and ingenuity mainly, these great improvements, both in ven- 
tilation and warming, hereafter detailed, have been introduced into 
the Public Schools of Boston. We are also indebted to Dr. Clark 
for the use of the cuts by which this Report, and a subsequent Re- 
port, are illustrated. We shall extract largely from these valuable 
documents, with the permission of the author. It will be seen that 
the views here recommended are substantially the same with those 
presented under the head of Ventilation, in this Treatise. 

'* Your Committee desire to call the attention of this Board, chiefly to the con- 
sideration of such general and well established Physiological and Pnilosophical 
principles, as have a distinct and intimate relation to the subject of this Re- 
port, and may be useful in its elucidation. 

In doing this, there are two things of which they hope to satisfy the Board. 

FHrsl. The necessity of a system of ventilation, which shall furnish, for all 
the pupils in the Public Schools of Boston, at all times, an abundant supply 
of an atmosphere entirely adapted, in its purity and temperature, to the pur- 
poses of respiration. 

Secondly. The entire failure of the measures heretofore adopted to accom- 
plish this desirable end. 

The function of Respiration, is that process, by whose agency and constant 
operation, atmospheric air Is admitted to the internal surface or the lungs, and 
there brought into close contact with the blood, for the purpose of enecting 
certain changes in it, which are essential to the continuance of life, and to 
maintain the integrity of the bodily organs. Duiing this process, the atmos- 
phere is constantly losing its oxygen, which is carried into the circulation, 
while, at the same time, it is becoming overcharged with the carbonic acid 
gas, which is continually thrown off from the lungs by respiration. This effete 
and deadly poison spreads itself rapidly into all pans of the room. 

* M. Lassaigne has shown, by a series of investigations, that, contrary to a 
eommon opinion, the air in a room which has served for respiration without 
being renewed, contains carbonic acid alike in eveir part, above as well as be- 
low; the difference in proportion is but slight; and, where appreciable, there 
is some reason to believe that the carbonic acid is in greater quantity in the 
upper parts of a roonL These experiments establish the very important fact, that 
all the air of a room must be changed, in order to restore its purity.'* 

Dr. Wjrman makes the following remarks on this point: 'Although carbonie 

aeid is a much heavier gas than aimcsphenc air, it does not, from this cause. 

fall to the floor, but is equally diffused throngh the room. If the gas is formed 

OD the floor without change of temperature, this diffusion may not take place 

'SiUlDuii'i Jdmal lor Septtmbtr, 18I& 
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rapidly. In the celebrated ChoUo dd Cane, carbonic acid escapes from the floors 
and rises to a certain height, which is pretty well defined to the sight on the 
walls ; below this line, a dog is destroyed, as if in water ; above it, he is not 
affected. An analysis uf the air above and below a brazier ha? been made, 
and it was found ecjually contaminated, — the former containing 465 per ceoi., 
and the latter 4.5 pet cent, of carbonic acid. 

* From the experiments of M. Devergie, who has devoted mnch attention 
to the poisonous effects of these gasses, it appears, that the beat disengaged 
from the combustion of charcoal, produces an equable mixture at all eleva* 
tions in the apartment ; and this state of things continues as long as the room 
fenunns toamt ; but aAer twelve hours or more, the carbonic acid sinks, and 
while that near the ceiling contains only a seventy-eighth, that near the floor 
contains nearly four times as much, or a nineteenth.' {See Prac. TVea. p. 77.) 

If further proof be needed, to establish this position, we have other testimony. 
During respiration, a considerable quantity of vapor is discharged from the 
lungs. With regani to this, Mr. Tredgold says : * if tlie air did not contain 
this mixture of vapor, it would not rise when expelled *, and we haPve to ad- 
mire one of those simple and beautiful arrangements, by which our all-wisa 
Creator has provided against the repeated inhalation of the same air ; for a 
mixture of azote, carbonic acid gas, and vapor, at the temperature it is eject- 
ed, is much lio^hter than common air even at the same temperature. Hence, it 
rises with such velocity, that it is entirely removed from ns before it becomes 
diffused in the atmosphere. But as all gaseous bodies and vapors intimately 
mix when suffered to remain in contact, we see how imnortant it is that venu- 
lation should be continual ; that the noxious gasses should be expelled a.s soon 
as generated ; and that the ventilation should be from the upper part of a 
room.' {See Tredgold on Warming^ ^,, p. 70. 

If, to the foul effluvia ejected from the lungs, and accumulating in an apart- 
ment as badiv ventilated as one of our school-rooms, be added the fouler 
matter thrown into the air from the insensible perspiration of so many individuals, 
many of whom are of uncleanly habits in person and apparel, it is apparent, that, 
in a very limited period of time, the air, in a perfectly close room, would become 
so entirely unfit for respiration, that, to all who were exposed to its influence, 
submersion in water could not be more certainly fatal. 

The terrible effects of continued exposure to carbonic acid gas in a concen- 
trated form, have been graphically described by Howard, in his account of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta. Of one hundred and forty-six persons, shut up in 
this place for only ten hours, without any other means of ventilation than one 
small opening, but twenty-six were found alive, when it came to be opened; 
and most of these suffered aflerward from malignant fevers. 

The fainting of feeble persons in crowded assemblies, and the asphyxia, so 
often produced in those who descend into deep wells without suitable precaa- 
don, are iamiliar examples uf the same noxious effects of this poison. 

In has been usuallv estimated, that every individual, by respration, and the 
various exhalations from the body, consumes or renders unfit for use, at least 
from four to five cubic feet of air per minute. This is probably a low esti- 
mate ; but authors of good repute differ considerably on this point. Mr. Tred- 
gold*s remarks, in this connection, are interesting and pertinent * The Phjrs- 
lological Chemists,' says he, *have placed in our hands a more accurate 
means of measuring the deterioration of air in dwelling rooms, than by the 
best eudiometer ; for they have shown, by repeated experiments on respira 
tion, that a man consumes about thirty-two cubic inches of oxygen in a minute, 
which is replaced by an equal bulk of carbonic acid from the lungs. Now, 
the quantity of oxygen in atmospheric air is about one fif\h ; hence it will be 
foimd, that the qnantitv rendered unfit for supporting either combustion or ani- 
mal lite, by one man, m one minute, is nearly one hundred and sixty cubic 
inches, by respiration only. But a man makes twenty respirations in a minute, 
and draws in and expels forty inches of air at each respiration; ccnisequentl^, 
the total quantity contaminated in one minute, by passing through the lungs, is 
eight hundred cubic inches.'* The other sources of impurity, which should 
be considered, will increase the estimate to the amount above stated. The 
amount of vapor discharged from the lungs, and thus added to the impurities 
of the air, is said to exceed six grains per minute. It has also been ahovn 
'lYodgoU on Wanniof I Ac, p. M 
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tet air, vhieh has been some time in contact with the skin, becomes almost 
entirely conyerted into carbonic acid. 

In estimating the amoont of fresh air to be supplied, we onght not merely to 
look al what the system will tolerate, but that amount which will sustain the 
highest state of health for the longest time. Dr. Reid recommends at least ten 
cubic feet per nUnute, as a suitable average supply for each individual ; and 
states that his estimate is the result of an * extreme variety of experiments, 
made on hundreds of different constitutions, supplied one bv one with given 
amounts of air, and also in numerous assemblies and meetings, where there 
were means for estimating the quantity of air with which tney were pro* 
vided.' {JUyMraUinuofreniiikUum,p.m.) 

These calculations refer to adults ; but the greater delicacy of the organizar 
lion of children, and their feebler ability to resist the action of deleterious 
agents, together with their greater rapidity of respiration, demand for them at 
least an equal supply. Proceeding upon this basis, and mulUplying the amount 
required per minute, by the minutes of a school session oi three hours, we 
have eighteen hundred cubic feet for each pupil, and for two hundred and fif\y 
pupils— the average maximum attendance in one of our large school-rooms,— 
450,000 cubic feet, as the requisite quantity for each half-dav. The rooms 
contain about 22,500 cubic feet only : so that a volume of air, equal to the 
whole cubic contents of each room, should be supplied and removed, in some 
way, ten times every three hours, in order to sustam the atmosphere in them at 
a point which is perfectly wholesome and salubrious. For such a purpose, 
the present means are so entirely inadequate, that it was found that the air of a 
room became tainted in ten or fiAeen minutes. In ordinary cases, four per 
cent, of the air expelled from the lungs is carbonic acid. The presence of nve 
or six per cent will extinguish a lamp, and with difficulty support life. It is 
therefore certain, that the air would become deprived of all its oest properties 
in one school session. 

Le Blanc,— who examined many public and private buildings, in France 
and elsewhere,— speaking of the Chamber of Deputies, where sixty-four cubic 
feet of fresh air per mimtU^ were allowed to each individual, states, that ol 
10,000 parts escaping by the ventilator, twenty-five were carbonic acid ; while 
the quantity of tnis gais ordinarily present lu the atmosphere, is but nr^o* 
Dr. Reid states, that he never gave less than thirty cubic leet of air a minute. 
to each member of the House of Commons, when the room was crowded; and 
once he introduced, for weeks successively, sixty cubic feet a minute, to each 
member. 

The very earliest impressions received by your Committee, in their visits to 
the school-houses, satisfied them of their lamentable condition in regard to 
ventilation. In some of them, they found the air so bad, that it could be per- 
ceived before reaching the school-rooms, and in the open entries; and the chil- 
dren, as they passed up and down the stairs, had their clothes and hair percep- 
tibly impregnated with the foetid poison. And these circumstances existed m 
houses, where the open windows testified, upon our entrance, that the Masters 
had endeavored to improve the atmosphere by all the means placed at their 
disposal. To this custom, — that of opening vindows in xAoot hours, — the In- 
structors are compelled to resort, for relief; and this expedient, certainly, is the 
lesser of two very ^at evils. Your Committee found in their visits to rhe 
school-houses, during the severest days of last winter, that no school-room 
had less than three, and that more than half of them had at least seven windows 
open for the admission of pure air. Yet this dangerous and injurious practice 
only mitigates the evils of bad air, by creating others. It produces colds and 
mAammatory complaints, and the air still remains impure, ofi'enslve, and 
highly deleterious ; sufficiently so, to affect the delicate oi^nization of child- 
h(K>d, to blight its elasticity, and destroy that healthful physical action, on 
which depends the vigor or maturer years. 

We have already referred to some of the more violent and sudden effects of ex- 
posure to air highly charged with these noxious gasses. There are others, which 
are more remote, and, to a superficial observer, less noticeable. But they are 
not, therefore, of less importance. The grave consequences of a long-contin. 
ued exposure to an atmosphere but a little below the standard of natura 
purity, although not immediatelv incompatible With life, can hardly be over 
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Stated. These effects are often so insidious in their approach, as hardly to aC- 
' tract notice; they are therefore the more necessary to be provided ageJnst ia 
advance. 

Children, confined in the atmosphere of these schools, soon lose the rodtff 
and cheerful complexions of perfect health which belong to youth, and acquire 
the sallow and depressed countenances which might reasonably be expected m. 
over-worked factory operatives, or the tenants of apartments unvisited by the 
sun or air. We noticed in many faces, also, particularly towards the close of 
a school session, a feverish flush, so bright that it might easily deceive an in- 
experienced eye, and be mistaken for a healthy bloom. Alas ! it was only a 
transient and ineffectual effort of nature to produce, by overacUon, those salu- 
tary changes which she really wanted the power to accomplish. 

The condition of the pupils, depressed as they are by these influences, if 
constantly demandmg increased exertions from their Instructors, while ihe re- 
quirements of the age place the standard of education at an elevation soffi* 
cienlly difficult of access under the most favorable circumstances. 

Your committee are satisfied, therefore, that the present state of the school- 
houses daily impairs the health of the pupils and Instructors, and the efiiciency 
of the schools for the purposes of instruction. That its continuance will pro- 
duce, not only immediate discomfort and disease, but, by its effect on the con- 
stitutions of the children, who must pass in them a large portion of those 
years most susceptible to physical injury, will directly and certainly reduce 
the amount of constitutional vigor hereafter to be possessed by that large mass 
of our population, which now and hereafter is to receive its education in these 
schools. 

Although the atmosphere in the different school-houses varied very much in 
particular cases, either owing to the time of the visits, or from the amount of 
attention and intelligence of the Masters, yet in none of them was it at all sat- 
isfactory ; not one of them was furnished with any useful or systematic means 
of ventilation. Every one, in order to be kept in a tolerably comfonable con- 
dition in this respect, required the frequent and laborious attention of the In- 
structors, and often to a degree which must have seriously interfered with their 
legitimate duties. 

All of the rooms are provided with registers, in or near the ceiling, ostensi- 
bly for the purpose of discharging the foul air, but which your Committee be- 
lieve to be almost entirely useless. The openings through the roof into the 
open air, where they exist, are so small, as to be quite inadequate to relieve the 
attics ; so that the bad air must accumulate there, and, after becoming condensed 
be gradually forced back again, to be breathed over by the same lungs 
which have already rejected it. The condition of the apartments, after nnder- 
eoing a repetition of such a process, for any length of time, can easily be 
imagined." 

A reference to the subjoined digram will explain at once the present stale 
of the Ventilation of the School-Houses. 



a. Heated air from furnace. 

b. Hot air escaping through 
open window. 

c Cold air entering through 
open window. 
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It maj be a matter of sniprise, to some, perhaps, that the subject of yentila- 
ting oar school-rooms has not long ago receivea the consideration necessary 
to remedy, or even to ha?e prevented altogether, the evils of which we at pres- 
ent complain. But these evila have not always existed. It should be recol- 
lected, that the stoves and furnaces now in common use, are of comparatively 
modem dale; and moreover, that the ample fireplaces, which they nave dish 
placed, always proved perfectly efficient ventilators, although, it is true, some- 
what at the expense of comfort and fuel. But in closing the fireplaces, and sub- 
stituting more economical methods of warming, evils of far greater niagnitude 
have been entailed upon us. 

It is evident, that, in order to carrv into operation any complete S3rstem of 
ventilation, there must be connected with it some apparatus to regulate the 
temperature of the air to be admitted, as well as to ensure its ample supply. 
Your committee have accordingly examined, with much care, this part oi the 
subject. A majority of the buildings are furnished with ' hot-air furnaces,' 
situated in the cellars ; the remainder with stoves, placed in the school-rooms 
themselves. Most of the furnaces possess great heating powers, — ^indeed muck 
greater than is necessary, if the heat generated by them were properly econo- 
mized, or. could be made available ; — but, as now constructed, they are almost 
worse than useless, consuming lar&e quantities of fuel, and, at the same time, so 
overheating the air which passes tnroo^h them, as to deprive it of some of its 
best qualities, and render it unsuitable tor respiration. It is difficult to define, 
with precision, and by analysis, the changes which take place in air snbjectea 
to the action of meUllic surfaces, at a high temperature. The unpleasant 
dryness of the air can be detected, very readily, by the senses ; and the head- 
acne, and other unpleasant sensations, experienced by those who breathe such 
an atmosphere, would seem to prove a deficiency of oxygen and electricity. 
The rapid oxydation and destruction of the ironwork of the furnaces them- 
selves, also tends to confirm this supposition. 

It has been ascertained, by repeated examinations, that the temperature of 
the air, when it arrives at the rooms, is often as high as 500^ and 600o Fahren- 
heit Of course, it Is entirely impossible to difiuse air, thus heated, in the 
parts of the room occupied by the pupils. Much of it passes rapidly out of the 
windows, which may be open ; the rest to the ceiling, where it remains until 
partially cooled, gradually finding its way down by the walls and closed win- 
nows, to the lower parts of the room. The conseauences are, that, while 
much more csdoric is sent into the apartment than is requisite, many of the 
pupils are compelled to remain in an atmosphere which is at once cold and 
stagnant 

The source of the cold air for supplying the furnaces, is not always free 
from objection ; some being drawn from the neighborhood of drains, cesspools, 
&c. This is a radical defect, as it must inevitably affect the whole air of the 
building. The boxes, which admit the cold air to the furnaces, aVe much too 
contracted ; some of them being onlv a few inches square, when their capacity 
ought to be nearly as many feet The air enters the * cold-air ' chamber of 
the furnace, at its top, whence it is intended to be carried down between thin 
brick walls, (which should be cold, but which are oAen heated to 300o Fahren- 
heit,) to the lower part of the furnace, and thence into the ' hot-air ' chambers, 
and so on to the rooms above. It is obvious that the 'hot-air' chamber 
must be heated to a temperature far beyond that of the * cold-air* chamber, in 
order to compel the air, against its own natural tendencies, to pass into it with 
any velocity or volume, and the very attempt to accomplish this, almost de- 
feats itself; as, by driving the fire for this purpose, the ' cold-air ' chamber be- 
comes still hotter, so that at last the contest is decided only by the greater cal- 
orific capabilities which the iron plates possess over the brick waU. At any 
rate, the temperamre of the iron is frequently raised to a red and even a 
wMte keat. bv running the furnaces in the ordinary way. This soon destroys 
them, ana they require consequently to be frequently renewed. In addition to 
all this waste of fuel and material, the folly of attempting, in any way, to 
warm school-rooms whose windows are freely opened to the admission of an 
atmosphere, at the low temperature of our winter climate, may well claim t 
oassing notice. 
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The following diagrams will exhibit the mode in which the two 
leady referred lo, are now ventilated. 

Plan of thb YfiimLATiOM of thb Euot School-Houbc 



a. a. Cold air channels to 
fhmaces. 

b. b. Heated air. 

The arrows show the cur- 
rents of air from the furnaces 
to the ontlet at the roof. 

c. Qas burner. 




This house was entireljr without any external opening through the root 
The other arrangements in it presented nothing peculiar. The ' exits and the 
entrances ' were all as deficient in capacity as usual. The first care was to 
perforate the roof. This was accordingly done, and an opening of sufficient 
size made to carry a turn-cap of two and a half feet in diameter m its smallest 
part. The cold-air shaft, with an area of only one hundred and forty square 
inches, was enlarged so as to measure six hundred, or about four times its for- 
mer size. The necessary repairing of one furnace, gave us an oppormnity to 
enlarge its air-chamber very considerably. Water, for evaporation, was placed 
within a chamber of the furnace. The registers in the rooms opening into the 
attic, being below the ceiling, were raised to the highest point, and mcreased 
in size. 

Alihouffh we think the want of connection of the cowl at the roof with the 
registers irom the rooms bv closed tubes, a decided disadvantage, we were sat- 
isned, on the whole, with the results ; as the alterations ^nve great reliefl 
These changes were made during the month of February, 1846, and the only 
inconvenience suffered during the winter, was the occasional rise of the 
temperature to five or ten degrees beyond the desired point. The atmosphere 
has lost its bad odor almost entirely, and is of course much more agreeable. 
A gas burner has lately been placed in the throat of the ventilator, for use 
when extra power is needed. 

Plan op the Ventilation op the Endicott School-House. 



This house, as well as the preceding, was heated by furnaces in the cellar, 
one for each room. Its ventilating flues were arranged in a better manner than 
usual, opening into little separate chimneys which pierced the roof near the 
oopings. But thev had proved to be insufficient, both on account of their size 
and situation. Tney were also affiscted sensiblv by down-gusts, which com- 
pletely reversed their action in certain states of tne atmosphere and wind. 
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a. t. Cunents of heated air 
passing to the yentilating flues. 

b. h. Cold air channels. 

c c. Cold air valves opening 
upon the hot-air currents. 

/I P. Furnaces. 

£^ Stove in ventilator in the 
attic. 




After enlaiging the cold-air shaft to a proper size, it was thought best, (as thf 
hot-air pipe passed through the brick wall, so that it could not easily be altered,) 
to make an opening through the outer wall directly behind the register which 
delivered the hot-air into the room. An aperture of sixteen inches square, 
commanded by a revolving damper, was therefore ciit. It has been found to 
answer exceedingly well; as we now get a much larger volume, of more tem- 
perate and purer air. 

For the delivery of the bad air, the following arrangements were adopted. 
Laige wooden boxes, or air-shafts, were carried from the floor of each story 
into the attic, where they communicate, by closed metal pipes of the same size, 
with a tin cylinder, three feet in diameter, which is continued to the roof, ter* 
minating there in a large cowl. There are openings, at the top and bottom of 
each room, into the ventilating shafts, which can be used separately, or 
together, as the state of the atmosphere requires. 

An air-tight coal stove, placed within the dram, in the attic, completes the 
apparatus. This has been only recently constructed ; but from results alreadr 

Srodnced, there is no doubt of its entire ability to accomplish all that u 
esirable. 

The same ^neral statements which have been made with regard to the 
Grammar School-houses, will apply to the Primary School-houses. They are 
undoubtedly in as bad a condition, to say the least; and from their smaller ca- 
pacities in proportion to the number of pupils which they contain, require 
particular attention. 

For ventilation of these, and the Recitation rooms, which resemble them in 
structure and size, your Committee recommend the use of the double fireplace* 
or the Ventilating Stove, which will be hereafter described. If the latter be 
used, ventilating flues, opening at the ceiling, must be carried out of the roof. 
It only remains for your Committee to describe, more particularly, the system 
of ventilation which they consider to be, in its general features, oest adfapted 
for the school-houses tmder the care of the Board. Much of it has al- 
ready been anticipated in other parts of this Report; and the following 
plan will show, at a glance, better than any description can do, its particular 
features. 



* 8t« paft 38 of thki Emaj for a diacrim and deacription. 
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a. a. Cold-air channel, three feet in diameter, opening ondemeath tne 
Furnace. 

F. Famace, three feet in diameter in a brick chamber ten feet square. 
The walls twelve inches thick. 

d. Smoke flue, surmounted with Mr. Tredgold's chimney top. 

b. b. b. b. Currents of warmed air, passing from the furnace, through a main 
flue of four feet in diameter, which supplies two branch flues. From these the 
air is difiused into all parts of the room, by means of the tablets which are 
placed over the mouths of the registers. 

e. The ventilating shaft, two and a half feet in diameter, into which the 
fool gasses are collected, and from which they are finally di&ch::rged into the 
open air. 

c. An Argand Lamp, to be lighted from the attic. 

r. r. r. Registers, by means of which the whole circulation is controlled. 
The Committee recommend attention to the following general rules fir F«»- 
tUaUon and Warming. 

1. The air must be taken from a pure source. The higher parts of the 
building are the best, as therebv all impurities, which often contaminate air 
taken uom near the surface of tne ground, are avoided. 

2. In order to ensure a constant and abundant supply, the air shaft must be 
surmounted with a cowl or hood of some kind, with its mouth turned Unoardt 
the wind, 

3. The firesh air should in all cases be carried entirely beneath the furnace. 
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If the cellar is wet and the situation low, the underground culyert or channel 
^ould be of brick, laid in cement. 

4. The furnace chamber should be so large that it can be entered at any 
time, without the necessity of taking down walls, for the purpose of repairs, or 
to observe the temperature. A large earthen pan for the evaporation of water 
should never be omitted. This should be kept always perfectly clean, and the 
water reouired to be frequently changed. 

6. A tnermometer should be constantly at hand, and the iempenUure in tke 
Vfarm-air chamber should never be aUmoed to exceed that of boiling water. A still 
lower temperature is oAen desirable. If this point is securea, the hot air can 
be conducted with perfect safety under floors, or into any part of the building, 
for its better diffusion. 

6. The openings for the admission of the warm air into the rooms, should bs 
as numerous as possible. The long platform occupied by the teachers, by being 
perforated in front for its whole length, would be an excellent diffusing surface 

7. Openings of ample size must be made in the highest points of the ceiling, 
to be connected at the top of the roof with a turn-cap or louvre, the former 
being always surmounted with a vane. It is better that the ceiling should be 
perforated at its centre, and there is no objection to running the ventilating 
shaft, at first, horizontally, if the perpendicular and terminal portion of it is ol 
considerable len^h. 

8. It is highly important to have a power of some sort^ within the apparatus at its 
topf for the purpose of compelling constant action, and of increasing the force of 
the apparatus, whenever tne state of the weather, or the crowding of the room, 
render it necessary.* For this purpose, the most convenient and economical 
means are furnished by a gas bnroer, an Argand lamp, or a stove; and one of 
Uiese should be in constant readiness for use, when neither the velocity of the 
wind, or the low temperature of the external aimosphere are sufficient to pro- 
duce the desired effect. 

9. All the openings and flues for the admission of pure air, and the dischargo 
of the foul air, should be of the maximum size; that is, they should be calculated 
for the largest numbers which the apartment is ever intended to accommodate. 

10. Valves must be placed in all the flues, and so arranged as to be easily 
regulated without lea\nng the rooms into which they open. 

11. The best average temperature for schoolrooms, is from 64o to GBP 
Fahrenheit; this range including that of the healthiest climates in their bc»t 
seasons. 

For the purpose of summer ventilation, and for occasional use in moderate 
weather, fireplaces of good size should be constructed in all the new houses, at 
least. They should always be double, and furnished with large air chambers, 
which communicate with the open air. When not in use, they must be closed 
with tight boards or shutters, as they would otherwise interfere with the regular 
ventilation. 

With these arrana;ements, intelligentljr controlled by the Teachers, your 
Committee believe that an atmosphere will be secured which will be perfectly 
agreeable and salubrious ; which will lighten the labors of the Teachers, and 
promote the comfort, health, and happiness, of the thousands of children who 
are daily congregated in our Public schools." 

This Report was received, and the same Committee were *« directed 
to adapt to each school-room such apparatus, if any, as may be re- 
quired to secure to them proper ventilation in winter and summer, 
and to make such alterations and arrangements of the furnaces as 
may be required." To be able to execute this order, the Committee 
applied to the City Authorities for an appropriation of $4,000, which 
was readily granted, af^er an examination by a Joint Committee of 
the Board of Aldermen and Common Council, of the school-houses 
in which the improved ventilating apparatus had been introduced. 
The following is an extract from the Report of the Joint Committee* 

* Tliit fai prttctlee has not be«ii foand neeenary. although it maj be ■omettmMk 
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« In Older to be fully satisfied, the Committee visited the Endlcott School, 
where the apparatus was in operation. The day was exceedingly wet and dis- 
figreeable, and yet the air of tne rooms was found in an unobjectionable condi- 
tion. The masters fully sustained the representations of the petitiooers ; aod 
from their statements, as well as from their own observations, the Committee 
were satisfied of the beneficial effects of said apparatus. 

In order, however, to have a more full invesugation of the matter, the Confc- 
liittee, on a subsequent day, visited the Johnson School and the Borlstoii 
School. The day was dry and cold, and the)r found the air in the Joiuisoii 
School in a tolerably good condition. This is a girls' school; and It is well 
<nown that the pupils in such schools are neater, and attend in cleaner and 
more tidy apparel, than the pupils in the boys' schools. 

In the Boylston School, however, the Committee found the air venr disagiee- 
able and oppressive: and they could not but feel the importance oi exeeotiiig 
some plan of relied'' 

If the Committee of Ways and Means,— or whatever the money- 
compelling power may be called — ^in every city, and town, and dis- 
trict, would satisfy themselves by actual examination, of the necessity 
of a more perfect system of ventilation in all school-rooms, or in all 
public halls where a large number of human beings are congregated 
for a considerable length of time, and where fires or lamps aiv 
burning, a reform woold be speedily introduced in this respect. 

With the means thus placed at their disposal, the Committee 
applied themselves diligently to the duty of ventilating the school^* 
houses— and at the close of the year, they had the satisfaction of 
announcing in their Final Report, " that the Grammar School-houses 
of Boston are now in a better condition in respect to their ventilation, 
than any other Public Schools in the world." The Committee thus 
sum up the results of their labors. 

"The diversity of arrangement and the modifications in our plans which we 
have been compelled by circumstances to adopt, have had their advantages, and 
enabled us to arrive at the best results, and to satisfy ourselves entirely in re- 
card to the particular sel of apparatus which we can recommend with confi- 
dence for future use as decidedly the most effective and convenient. We have 
therefore furnished drawings and specifications of the set of apparatus which 
we recommend. 

CkUson^s Pumace, 

Your Committee have made themselves acquainted not only with all the 
Furnaces which have been manufactured in this place, and its neighborhood, 
but with all those which have been exhibited here recently. Most of them 
show much ingenuity of contrivance and excellence of workmanship ; but are 
all, so far as we can iudge, inferior in many respects, to the one invented by 
Mr. Chilson, a model and plans of which we now exhibit, and recommend as 
superior to all others. 

it is simple in its structure, easily managed, will consume the fuel perfectly, 
and with a moderate fire. It is fitted for wood or coal. The fire place is broaa 
and shallow, and is lined with soapstone or fire-brick, which not only makes it 
perfectly sale and durable, but moaifies very materially the usual enect of the 
are upon the iron pot. 

The principal radiating surfaces are wrought iron, of a suitable thickness 
for service, while at the same time the heat of the smallest fire is communi- 
cated immediately to the air chamber. The mode of setting this Furnace we 
consider essential ; more especially the plan of admitting the air to the fiunaoe 
at its lowest point, as it then rises naturally into the apartments above. This 
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process commences as soon as the temperature is raised even a sinsle deme. 
The oater vails remain cold; the floor above is not endangered, and the Wnole 
building is rapidly filled with an atmosphere which is at once salubrious and 
delightful 




Baetion (f ChOton't f^tmaee. 




Elevation. 







VEHTiLATINO StOTB. 

For the houses which we found without the Hot Air Furnaces, as also for 
ihe Recitation and other single rooms, the invention of a Store which shoal 
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answer the same purpose became essential. One was therefore contrived ; ana 
havine been found in its earlier and ruder forms to be of great utility, it has 
since oeen improved in its appearance, as well as in the convenience of its 
management. 

These Stoves are composed of two cylinders, the inner containing a fire 
chamber, which is lined with soap-stone or fire brick, while the ouier consti- 
tutes a chamber for warming the air, wliich is introduced into it beneath th9 
inner cylinder, from an air box directly connected with the extemal atmos- 
phere. 

Thev possess the following advantages : — 

1. They are in f&ct fumaces^ having distinct and capacious air chambers. 

2. They insure, when properly set, that supply of fresh air which is indi^ 
pensabU to the proper ventilation ot any apartment. 

3. The Regulating Distributor, which is movable or fixed, as may be de- 
sired, determmes with great accuracy the amount and temperature of tlie 
admitted air. 

4. The outer cylinder is never hot eoough to bum the person or clothing; or 
to be uncomfortable to those who are situated in its immediate vicinity. 

5. They are constructed with the utmost regard to efficiency, durability, 
compactness, and neatness of appearance. 

These Stoves have been fumisned to the Schools whenever your Committee 
have required their use, and at manufacturers' prices, without any profit what- 
ever to tne inventor and patentee. 

They may be used witn advantage in the largest rooms, when the cellars are 
unfit for Furnaces!, or when it is preferred to have the fire in the room itsel£ 
The Johnson, Wells, Hawes, and Winthrop School-houses are warmed entireljr 
by them. 

The dischai^ging ventiducts have been made in various ways; some of -wood, 
some of metal, and others of ' lath and plaster.' Some have opened at the 
ceiling only, and in but one part of the room, while others have oeen equally 
divided at opposite sides of the apartment. Our rule is this : — If the Heating 
Apparatus is at one end of an oblong room, the ventiduct is placed at the op- 
posite. If the stove or furnace flue is at the middle of tlie longest side, the 
ventiducts are placed at each end, and are of course reduced to one hall the 
size of the single one. 

The best manner of constructing them is shown by the drawing, Fig, 1, and 
described on the following page. 

There is great economy in carrying the boxes to the floor in all cases. In 
this way the room can be kept warm and the air pure in the coldest and most 
windy days. 

The registers at the top and bottom can be used separately or together, ar 
may be desired. 

It is necessary and advantageous to apply some kind of cap or other covering 
upon the ventiducts where they terminate above the roof. It is necessary as a 
protection from the rain and the down blasts of wind, and it is also very advan- 
tageous to be enabled in this way to avail our- 
selves of the power of the wind to create an active 
upward current. We used at first the tumcap 
or cowl invented by Mr. Espy, and with satisfac- 
tory results. It is undoubtedly the best movable 
top known ; but is noisy, and somewhat liable to 

Sit out of working order. These objections to 
e movable tops have long been known, and va- 
rious stationary tops have b«en invented, and have 
been partially successfcd. Ak improved Stationary 
Top, or Ejecting Ventilator, as it is called, has 
been invented during the past year by Mr. Em- 
e'rson. It is shown in the drawing, and consists 
of the frustrum of a cone attached to the top of a 
tube, open in its whole extent, and surmounted Ejecting Ventikuor, 

by a fender which is supported upon rods, and 
answers the double purpose of keeping out the rain 
and of so directing or turning a blast of wind upon the stmctnrei as that in what* 
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eret direction it falL:, the effect, that of causing a strong upward draft, will be 
very nniform and constant. 

Being satisfied that this Stationary Ejector possessed all the advantages of 
the best tops hitherto known, without the disadvantages of either of them, we 
bave adopted it for several of the houses last ventilated, and find it in all r^ 
spects satisfactory. We therefore recommend it for general use. 

The Injector may generally be dispensed with, 
bat in situations mifavorable for inti-oducing air, 
it may be sometimes found convenient, or even 
necessar]r. [Mr. Emerson recommends the use 
of the Injectc*, whenever a ventilating stove or 
furnace is used, so as to secure the admission of 
a quantity of pure air, warmed by the heating 
surfaces of the stove or furnace, equal to the 
quantity of air rendered impure by respiration 
withdrawn by the Ejector. He refuses to allow 
his ventilators to be nlaced upon any school-house 
which is not suppliea with fresh warm air.] 
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Ventiducts. 

The discharging ventiducts should be situated at the part of the rooms most 
distant from the stove or register of the furnace, and should always, if possi- 
ble, be constructed in or upon an interior wall or partition, and an outer orick 
wall must, if possible, be avoided. They should be made of thoroughly sea- 
soned sound pine boards, smoothed on the inner sides, and put together with 
two-inch iron screws. The outside finish may be of lath and plaster, or they 
may be projected backwards into a closet or entry, as shown in Figure 3. 
They must be carried entirely to the floor, and should be fitted at the top and 
bottom with a swivel blind,whose capacity is equal to that of the ventiduct into 
which it opens. This blind may be governed by stay rods or pulleys. The 
elevation gives a view of the ventiducts for a building of three stories, 
and shows the best mode of packing them, so as to avoid mjuring the ap- 
pearance of the rooms. 

These ventiducts must be hqft entirely separate to the main discharger at the 
roof, as any uther arrans;ement would impair or destroy their utility. 

The size of the ventilators and ventiducts must correspond to the capacity 
of the room, and the number it is intended to accommodate. 

A room containing sixty scholars is found to require a discharging duct of 
fourteen inches in diameter. A room for one hundred scholars requires the 
tube to be eighteen inches ; and a room for two hundred scholars requires it to 
be twenty-four inches. 

The fresh air ventiducts should exceed in capacity those for carrying off the 
impure' air by about /i/)!y per cerU.j so that there will then always be a sur- 
plus or plenum supply, and the little currents of cold which press in at the 
crevices of the doors and windows will be entirely prevented. 

The section shown in Fig. 3 exhibits a very convenient mode of bringing the 
cold air to the ventilating stoves in a three story building in connection with 
the smoke flues. 
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SievaUen of Ventiduct*, 
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a. Cold air ducts, 
d. Smoke flues 
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The following aeedon, (Fig. 3,) and plans (Fig's. 4 and 5,) exhibit at one 
Tiew an example of a hoiiding of two stories warmed and ventilated by the 
apparatus and in the manner recommended. 



FiouaiS. 



TV 



•y^c 



y^ 



B 




A. Chllson's Fanace. 

B. The Boston School Stove. 

C. Emerson's Ejector. 

a. Cold or flesh air dacta. 

b. Warmed air ducts. 
e. Impure air ducts, 
d. Smoke fines. 



rhe letters on the plana eonespond to those in the seetiott. 
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PUmsrf FSnt and Second Flctn, 
FiauRB 4. 




Stcmd Floor, 

A. Furnace, a. a. a. Fresh air dacts. b. b. b. Wann air r^gistei^ 
c c. c Impure air dacts. 

The modes of ventilation and heating abore deBcribed and illus 
Irated, were unanimously approved by the school committee, and 
recommended to the city government, for introduction ibto the 
school-houses which may be hereafler erected. 
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The Committee append to their Report directions for the manage- 
ment of the Stoves, Furnaces and Ventiducts, to which they request 
the attention of the masters of the Puhlic Schools, in conformity to 
the rule of the Board, which requires their attention to the Ventilation 
of the School-houses under their care. 

Rules relative to iKe itse of the Stoves^ Furnaces and Ventiialon. 

1. 7^ kindle the fire.— Close the QPper, and open ihe lower registers of the 
rentidacts; close the upper door of the stove or furnace and open the lower 
door; place the cover of the stove one or nvo inches up. 

3. After the room beames toorm'^Raise the cover of the stove three or five 
inches ; close the lower door of the stove and open the upper door ; open the 
registers of the ventiducts about half their width. 

% If the room became too warm, — Open the registers full width, and raise the 
cover of the stove high up, keeping the upper door of the stove or furnace open, 
and the lower door cTosea. 

A. If the room, became too cool — Close the upper registers, (for a short time 
only;) close the upper door of the stove and open tine lower door; drop the 
cover down within two inches of the sides. 

5. Never close the top of the stove entirely down, while there is any fire 
therein. 

6. At ni^ht, on leaving the room, let the cover of the stove down within one 
inch of the sides ; close the lower door, and open the upper one ; place all the 
registers open about half their width. 

7. Fill the water basins every momins:, and wash them twice a week. 

The fires should be kept, if possible, through the night, by covering the coaL 
The coal to be white ash. 

Construction of VentiducU. 

Since the first edition of this work was published, the following note 
has been received from Dr. Clark, in relation to the structure of the dis- 
charging ventiducts. 

Boston, Feb. 12th, 1S49. 

UBNtv Barnard, Esq.: 
My Denr Sir,— Will you allow me to ask your Attention lo a single matter reiatin|( 
to ventilation ? I refer to the construction, situation, and proper materials of the venti- 
ducts which are intended to carry off the foul air. In almost all instances within my 
knowledge, oxce()ling in the buildings in this place, which have been ventilated within 
two or ihrre years past, these discharging ducts are made of brick or stone, lieing often, 
therefore, also built in the outer wall. If there is any ueculiar advanUge in our school 
house ventilation, its success is very much owing to Ine manner of locating and coo 
structing these same ejecting ventiducts. 

The brirk durts always operate dounwards ; that is to say, the air has a constant ten- 
dency to fall in them, and they will never **^draw*' in the proper or upward direction, with 
the Dcst turncap or top known, unless there is a hi^h wind, or unless artificial jiower, 
such as a jirr, or a fan wheel be put in requisition. Now the contrary is the fact with the 
thin wooden, or lath-and-plaster^ interior ventiduct. The current is always in the right or 



itfAoard direction. They are warmed to the temverature of the room, and when provided 
with a proper top will operate in all season*. Although the currents will vary in power 
and rapidity, yet, while almost all our ventiducts are provided, and sliouid be, with 
means of healing by lamps or otherwise, I believe they have scarcely had occasion to 
light them. So thai any impressions formed in relation to this port of the subject from 
the English, and particularly the French methods of ventilating school -houses, when the 
brick flues are always used, must be entirely erroneous. The days in which the fires in 
the French flues wotdd be forgotten and omitted, or be permitted to go ou/, would far exceed 
the number of those in which our ventiducts would not act in the most perfect manner 
without any power at all. 

I would not have troubled you, but that I know this point, from much practical experi- 
ence, to be worthy of especial attention, and in case you should publish a new edilioB o£ 
your work on school-houses, I hope it mav be considered. 

I am, dear sir, 

Youn werj truly, 

HENRY O. CLAEK 
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Apparatus for Warmtno. 



The thorough ventilation, the constant and regular change of the at- 
mosphere of a school-room cannot be secured by simply providing flues or 
openings, however judiciously constructed and placed, for the escape of 
the air which has become impure from the process of breathing or other 
causes. These flues will not work satisfactorily, unless a mode of warm- 
ing the room is adopted by which a large supply of pure fresh air, properly 
heated, inflowing in to supply the place of that which is escaping by means 
of the flues. Among the various modes of warming school-rooms and public 
halls, which we have seen in full and successful operation, we select a few, 
in addition to those described in other parts of the work, as worthy of the par- 
ticular attention of committees and others^ who are looking round for a 
healing apparatus. We shall use the cuts and description by which the 
patentees and venders have chosen to make their several modes of warm- 
ing known to the public, without intending to decide on the relative 
merits of any one mode. 

Culverts Hot- Air Furnace. 

Patbntbd and Manufactttiisd bt Culvbr 9c Co., G2 Clipp-btbbbt, Nbw York. 

Culver's Hot-Air Furnace, as described in the following diagram and 
explanations, is intended for hard coal, to be set in double walls of brick 
masoory in cellar or basement, below the rooms to be warmed. 

Figure 1. 



A. Iron or Brick Ash Pit 

B. Ash Pit door. 

C. Pot, or coal Burner, 

with or without ioof- 
sUme lininff. 

D. Fire Chamber. 

E. Lower half of Tubular 

drum. 

F. Elliptical tubes. 

G. Upper half of Tubular 

drum. 

H. Top of Tubular drum. 

I. Cap and smoke pipe. 

K. Flat Radiator. 

L. Water bason or evapo- 
rator. 

M. Smoke pipe to chimney. 

N. Conductors of Hot Air. 

O. Cold air conductor and 
chamber. 

P. Feed door. 

CL Hot-Air chamber. 

R. Damper in globe with 
rod attached. 

S. Pendulum valve for 
cleaning. 

— f- Shows the direc- 
tion of the currents of 
hot or cold air. 
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Culver Ac Co. also make, and put wp, various sizes uf Portable Furnaces, with 
metallic coverings, suitable for counting rooms, stores, school- rooms and small 
houses, warming the rooms in which they stand, as well as others in the same 
building, and they can be removed in summer as conveniently as stoves. 



Figor* 9. 



Fifure 3. 





Figure 2 represents a section of large size Portable Furnace or double cae- 
in^ of sheet iron or zinc. The same letters for reference are used as in Fig. 1. 

Figure 3 represents a smaller size Portable Furnace, wiih two metal cover- 
ings and an evaporating dish standing upon the top of the drum. 

The peculiarities and advantages of^ihe Furnace are thus set fortli : 

1. Its compact, convenient and beautiful form. 

2. Its gre^t durabUify { being in all its parts of cast iron, set within walls of 
brick masonry. The pot or burner being whole, is found by experience to be 
more durable than those made of rings or segments, and entirely prevents the 
admission of gas into the hot-air chamber. 

3. The great radiating surfaces of this Furnace exceed those of any other, 
and being nearly all perpendicular, and so arranged as to afibrd no chance for 
the soot, light coal ashes or dust to collect on the plates and prevent the trans- 
mission of heat through them, for it must be obvious to every thinking mind, 
that if a radiating surface is of a zig-zag or any other form that prevent> the 
descent of dust or soot in a perpendicular line, it' will cerininly collect dust upon 
it, and just so much surface thus covere'* s destroyed for radiating purposes, 
and in the same proportion will a greaiei consumption of fuel be required to 
produce a given result. 

These furnaces are so constructed that heat acts actively upon those surfaces 
within, and produces the immediate and powerful beating or the cold air that 
is admitted to the outer surface from the atmosphere, through the tubes for that 
purpose. 

4. The great economy in the use of fuel, making and controlling more heat 
than bv any other process of using it. 

5. The joijifs of this Furnace are so constructed that the expansion and con- 
traction of the metal cannot open them to admit gas into the hot-air chamber, 
and it can be cleaned of soot and ashes easilj^, without the necessity of taking 
down or breaking a joint; its action i.< simple, as easily understood and 
managed as a cylinder stove, and as readily repaired and kept in order, and the 
manner of "removing the deposits" is entirely novel and most efficient. 

6. The constant current oi the pure atmosphere into the air chamber, wit^ 
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the evaporation for tempering it to any degree of hamidity, gives a fine heaJtlft- 
fill ventilation, and a soA summer lemperature, suited to tne most delic^ate con- 
stitution, and without injury to the building or furniture. 

The above described Air Heaters are manufactured and sold, wholesaJe and 
retail, by Culver & Co., who, when required, set them in double walls of brick 
masonry, with cast iron smoke pipe to chimneys, and conductors of hot air. of 
double cross tin, terminating witn registers in me rooms, and secared sa^x 
firom fire by tin or soap-stone linings. 

Fifura i. 
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Figure 4 represents patterns of scroll work Registers manufactured by Culver 
Ac Co., and put in witn their furnaces if desired. The registers have valves 
under the surface, which are easily controlled by means of the star centers. 
They can be used for ventilating purposes as well as for admitting warm air. 

The following directions are giveo in Culver & Co.'s Circular for the 
use of their Furnace. 

Directions for U/se. — In kindling the fire, the valve should be opened by 
drawing out the Damper Rod K, so as to let the smoke pass directly through 
smoke pipe M to chimney. 

Shavings, pine wood, or charcoal, should be thrown into the pot or coal burner 
C, and when well ignited, put in about half a hod of coal, and as soon as it also 
becomes ignited, fill the pot two thirds full of coal, and push the damper R partly 
in, so as to regulate the araught and heat as may be necessary. The valve may 
be entirely closed, if need be, so as to retain the heat, making it to pas.^ through 
the Flat Radiator K. 

In moderate weather, when little heat is wanted, put two shovels full of ashes 
on the centre of the fire, and by regulating the draught, you can make one fire 
last 34 hours without any alteration; and when you wish to renew the fire, 
poke out a portion of the ashes, and put on fresh coal, without turning the grate. 

In cold weather, however, to secure a brisk fire, the crank should be turned 
so as to empty the pot entirely of ashes, and commence a new fire at least once 
in 24 hours. 

When there is too much heat generated, the ash-pit door, B, should be closed 
entirely, and the damper rod partly drawn out, and if this is not sufficient, the 
Register in feed-door r may be opened ; the heat in the different rooms may be 
related by opening or closing the Registers ; all the Registers however should 
never be closed \i the same time, unless the water door is opened to let out the 
hot air. 

The cold- air :onductor, O, should always be open when the Furnace is in 
operation. 
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Mr. Culver maiiiifiwtar«i a Sand-Birth, with Water-BaUi and DbtOling AppiP 
ratos attaohed, which pomemem the recommendations of efficiency, compaotneM, 
and economy of fael. The following description applies to one erected by him ia 
the Tale Analytical I>boratonr, New Haren. as described by Prof. John P. Nor- 
ton, in Silliman*8 Journal fcr Jnly, 1851. 
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Flf. L— FUEHACB. 

In fig. 1, a is the fbmaoe, the position of which is also seen at a in fig. t. 
The heat of the fire pasMS ihrongh the bed plate, 6, 6, fig. 2, heating the sand 
which lies upon its upper snrfiice. All noiioos fames are conveyed away by the 
▼entilator e, fig. 2, which opens into a chimney flue, and may be closed or opened 
at pleasure by the chain d. To this sand-bath, the water-baths and distilling ap- 
paratus are attached. 

The furnace a is an iron pot, lined inside with firebrick as usual, e, 0, fig. 1, 
where is inserted a water-back of large si«e. This communicates by the pipe/, 
with the water-bath g. There are two of these pipes, one above, and one below, 
as ^own at/,/, in fig. 2, through the open door. The fh>nt elevation of the 
water-bath, which is of copper m all its parts, is shown at g, in fig. 2. Each of 
the doors seen on the front, opens into a separate compartment The depth of 
these compartments is shown by the sections A, A, A, in fig. 1. At t, fig. 2, is a 
larger compartment, for receiving articles of considerable size. 

At^', is a glass tube to show the height of water in the water-bath, and at A, a 
cock placed so low that all of the water contained may be drown off, thus remov- 
ing any small quantity of sediment which occasionally accumulates. These twe 
parts are seen more dearly aXj\, and A, m fig. 3. 

The fiimace is fed through a door at 2. A moderate fire is sufficient to estab- 
lish a brisk circulation through the pipes//, and causes the water to boil violently 
in the water-bath, keeping it alwa^ full, up to 21 20 F. The steam formed 
escapes through the pipe m, fig. 1, also shown at m, m, figs. 2 and 3. At n, figs. 
8 and 3, is a coupling, connecting tbe copper m with a blocktin pipe 0, figs. 2 a^ 
3, and worm p, fig. 1. This worm is contained in the condenser 7, figs. 2 and 8. 
The distilled water thus produced, escapes at r, figs. 2 and 3, and runs into the 
receiver «, beneath. The condenser stands on a shelf over a sink <, figs. 1 , 2, and 
3, at the fiirther end of which is a (broe pump », figs. 1 and 3. A pipe o, figs. 1 
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-Md 3, raM from tfie top of this pomp Into tlie tooAiBumt. Hie pmnp deli^ea 
•did water into the ank in the oommon way, but by olonng the ooek atm,Sg.9f 
will throw iti atream into the oondeiiaep. Thia water, when warm, ia drawn off at 
the oook Xj fin. 1, 3, and 3. The pipe from thia oock, aeen at y, fig. 1, riaea la 
within an inch or two of the top of tne oendenaar, ae thai the warm water iadrawm 
off firrt. By thia arrangement^ the Teiy great oonvenienoe ia obtained of a oon- 
atant anpply of hot water, dehyered into the aink for waahing. 

Aa the well water at New Haren containa a conaiderable amoantof aolid mat- 
ter, which loon incmata the interior of veaela in which it ia ateadily boiled, ram 
water only ia oaed m the water-bath. The anpply ia kept np through the pipe z^ aa 
ahown in figi. 1, 2 and 3, nmninff nnder the floor. Ita whole comae may be traced 
by theae tlu'ee figurea. It riaea mto the-box A, figa. 1, and 3, in which the water 
atanda on a level with the npper part of the glaas gnage tube, ahown at/, in Bg. 3. 
Upon the rarfiuM floata a large, hollow, copper ball, B, fig. 1 . Aa aoon aa tbe for- 
matbn of ateam, and ita conaequent paining off into the condenaer, oommenoea in, 
the water-baih, the aor&ce of oomve lower8,and a correaponding lowering ooema 
in the box A. The copper ball B ainka with the water, and ^ndnally opena a 
▼alTe at C, fig. 1. Thia admita a atream of water from an elevated ciatem, whidi 
flowa in juat fiut enoogh to anpply that which paaaea off from the water-bath aa 



Thia arrangement ia only novel ni ita preaent application, bdng, I befieve, quite 
eoemuHi in some of onr citiea for regolating the now of water into ciatema. It 
worka admirably in the preaent caae, and aeldom if ever reqairea any attention. 
If the fire is veiy hot, ao much ateam ia oocaaionally generated, that it ia not oan- 
denaed with sufficient rapidity : a partial flow of hot water back into the box A, 
haa aeveral timea occurred onder these ciroomstancea, bnt haa never been anffi- 
cient to overflow. Thia diffioolty might be avoided by icnlarging the condncttng 
pipe m, and the worm p, or by reducing the siae of the water-back «, «, fig. 1. 

The apace D, fig. 1 , ia a large, dry, hot oven, where quite a high heat ia obtained. 
Thia ia also ahown at D, the door being taken off. In thia oven a ahelf ia placed, 
perforated with hdea for the inaertion of funnela, tubea, Ac. It b in constant oaa 
for drying, and b found to be of very great service in all caaea where rapid dry- 
ing ia desirable, and a predae temperature ia not required. The amall door at S, 
6g. 3, is another means of accesa to thia oven. 

The water-bath ia aet in the brickwork, but may be taken out and reaet without 
diatnrbinff the reat of the apparatua *, in ilict, everv pott ia accessible. The oovp- ^ 
lings to toe pipes/,/, may he reached through the door F^ thoae to the anpply ' 
pipe a, at G, fig. 3, tooae to the escape pipe m, by taking out a hrkk at H, fig. £ 
la order to obtain ready aooeaa to the mterior of the ftirnaoe pot a, there ia a 
large mtfrable circular plate immediately above ; ita circumference ia ahown bj 
the dotted line at I, I, in fig. 1. 

The supply of water from the oiatem to the box A, ia out off by a atop-cock at 
the cistern, and the water may be entirely drawn off from ihe box by a smafl 
9ock at J, under the floor. 

It will be seen that this arrangement is compact and aimple. There ia no part 
liable to get out of order, or that, once out of order, can not be easily reached for 
the purpose of repairs. 

By means of one fire, and that not large, we heat the sand-bath sufficiently, 
maintain a large water-bath constantly at §120 F., make from ten to fifteen gal- 
lona of perfectly pure water per day, heat a birge drying oven, and keep a con- 
stant aupply of hot water over the sink for waahing. Every thing takea care of 
itaelf, excepting the fire, and the occasional pumping of eold water into the ron- 
denser. I am unable, after two montha of experience, to aoggeat any importaat 
improvement in these arrangements, and feel confident that any <me who ahoold 
put up a aimilar apparatua would not be diaappomted. 

The iron work ia all japanned. The giasa ahould be aat with a putty mada 
of boiled linaeed oil, aa that will harden imder the heat to which it ia expoaed { 
the common putty made with fiah oil remains aoft, and the glass is constantly fia- 
ble to get out of place. 

Prof. Norton expresses his obligations to Mr. Culver, for the practical skill by 
which the difficulties in adjusting the different parts of this apparatua were over- 
#oma«and for the aubstantial and satiafiMtory manner m which the work was dcoa. 
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MoTT^t VkRTILATINO ScHOOL-StOYI, rOR BURlfiNO WOOD OB opAi*. 

PaUnUd and Manufaetmed ^ J. L. Morr, 264 tVaUr-street, iV. V. 

By this stove the room is wanned by condacting a sapply of modemteiy 
heated pare air from without, as well as by direct radiation urom the upper por- 
tion of the stove. 




A. Air Chamber, lor coal cr 

wood. -^ 

B. A revolving mte with a 
cam proces«, by which the 
ashes are easily detached 
and made to drop into the 
ash-pit below. 

C. Ash-Pit, by which also the 
draft can be regulated, and 
the stove made an air-tight 

D. Duct, or flue under the floor, 
by which fresh air from 
without is admitted under 
and around the stove, and 
circulates in the direction 
indicated by the arrows. 



This, and all stoves designed to promote ventilation by introducing fresh air 
from wiihout, will work satisfactorily only where a flue properly constnicled 
is provided to carry oflf the air which has become impure uom respiration. 



CHILflON'B VENTILATINO STOVEA 
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Ohiuon's Coal Ventilating School Stotci. 
He Boston Ventilating Stove, Fig. 1, desired and patented by Dr. Clark, and 
ChilMn^s Patent Trio Portable Furnace, Fig. 2, are oompoted of a cylinder of abeet- 
iroo, inclosing a fire^hamber which is lined with soapstone, or fire-brick, and ia 
■o made as to present a large amount of radiating surface. The air to be wanned, 
is introduced beneath the f^chamber by a flue Arom out of doors, and passing up, 
and around the heated surface, flows directly into the room, or into pipes to be 
oommunioated into other departments, as indicated by the arrows in the above 
drawings. These stoves and furnaces are intended to bum coal. 



Fko. 1. 



Fie. 3. 





Chilson*8 V^ooo Vkntilatino Stoyk. 
Mr. Chilson has also patented a plan of stove for burning wood, Fig. 3, by which 
the air is introduced by a flue beneath the stove, and is warmed by circulating 
through cast-iron tubes, which constitute the sides and ends of the stove. 

Fio. 3. 
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Cuilson'b Aiu Warming and Ventilating Fvuxt^cM. 
PaUfUed and Manufactwrtd by Oardner CkUton, Dotting 




The coDStraction of the Air- Warming and Ventilating Pumau was projected 
by the inventor, to obviate the serious, if not fatal, objections, so eeDerailj 
made, to the use of furnaces for warming apartments, Where a fresh, nealthfiu 
atmospheric air is required. From long experience in putting up furnaces, in 
which coal was consumed in deep iron pots, and the air which tney wanned was 
made to pass over a large extent of iron surface, made and kept red-hot, be 
found that the occupants of the rooms thus wanned, complained t)iat the air 
was not unfrequently filled with the gases of the bumine coal, and was at all 
times dr^ and stagnant, causing, especially to persons of a nervous tempera- 
ment, disagreeable sensations to the wl^ole system, such as dizziness of the 
head, headache, inflammation of the eyes and lungs, dryness of the lips and 
skin, dec. He found, too, by his own experience and observation in the manu- 
facture and uise of furnaces of this kind, that there was an unnecessary con- 
sumption of coal, when burnt in deep, straight and narrow pots, causing the 
coal to melt and run to cinders, and at the same time burning out the pots, and 
loosening the joints of the furnace, by which the deadly gases escapea into the 
air-chambers^ and hence into the apartments above. These objections, both on 
the score of health and expense, the inventor claims that he has thoroughly ob- 
viated in his Air- Warming and Ventilating Punuue, and at the same time prfr- 
served all the advantages heretofore realized from this mode of warming build- 
ings. The advantages of the Furnace are — 

1. The fire-pot is constructed on the most economical and philosophical 

Srinciples. It is broad and shallow, — at least twice as broad and one thud as 
eep as the common fire-pot ; — is one third smaller at the bottom than at the 
top, and is lined with fire-brick or soap-stone. Thus the fire-bed is deep enough 
to keep the coal well ignited with a slow but perfect combustion, while the en- 
tire heat from the fuel is given out to act upon the radiating surface alone and 
the fire-pot can never become red-hot. and does not require renewal This 
plan for burning coal is original with the inventor, and has met with universal 
approbation. 

2, The radiating surface is large, and so placed that it receives the immedi- 
ate and natural action of tlie heat, and at the same time imparts its heat in the 
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most direct and anifomi manner to the fiesh air from wilhuui, wiinuut suffering 
waste by absoiption from the outer walls of the air-chamber. 

3. The air-chamber is laiige, and the fresh air is admitted and discharged 
so readily and uniformly that no portion of the radiating surface can ever be- 
come overheated ; and a delightful summer temperature is maintained in the 
rooms. 

4. The Joints of the furnace are so constructed, that, even if the iron-work 
was liable, like other furnaces, to crack from extreme expansion, by being over- 
heated, (wnich it is not,) the gas from the burning coal cannot escape into the 
air-chamber. 

5. There are no horizontal inner surfaces on which dust and soot can gather, 
which do not, at the sam^ time, clean themselves, or admit of being easily 
cleaned. 

6. The grate in the fire-pot is so constructed, that the ashes can be easily de- 
tached, and the combustion facilitated. 

7. It has stood all the test which sharp rivalry and the most severe philosopki* 
€al practical science could apply to it, and has thus far accomplished all that 
its mventor promised, and when tried in the same building with other fur- 
naces, has uniformly received the preference. 

Dr. Bell, Superintendent of the McLean Asylum for the Insane, who has 
given this whole subject his particular attention, in his Essay on the Practical 
Methods of VeiUiUUing Buildings, published in the proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society for li48, remarks as follows : 

"The character ^of any variety of the hot-air furnace is measured, in my 
judgment, by the simplicity of its construction, its non-liability to be brought 
to an undue degree of heat in any part, and its ready receipt and emission of 
air. That made by Mr. Gardner Cnilson, of Boston, with an air-chamber of 
brick, and an interspace of two or three feet in width, appears to me to combine 
all the essentials attainable of this mode of heatuig air, more fully than any 
other which has fallen under my observation.'' 

In 1847, the School Committee of Boston sanctioned, by a unanimous vote, 
the introduction of this fbmaee into the new school-houses to be erected in 
that city, on the recommendation of a sub-committee, to which the whole sub- 
ject of warming and ventilating the school-rooms had been referred. The fol- 
lowing is the recommendation referred to. 

<* Your Committee have made themselves acquainted not only with all the 
Furnaces which have been manufactured in this place, and its neighborhood, 
but with all those which have been exhibited here recently* Most of them 
show much ingenuity of contrivance and excellence of workmanship ; but are 
all, so far as we can judge, inferior, in many respects, to the one invented by 
Mr. Chilson, a model and plans of which we now elhibit, and recommend as 
superior to all others. 

It is simple in its structure, easily managed, will consume the fuel perfectly, 
and with a moderate fire. It is fitted for wood or coal. The fire-place is broad 
and shallow, and is lined with soapstone or fire-brick, which not only makes it 
perfectly safe and durable, but modifies very materially the usual eneci of the 
fire upon the iron pot. 

The principal radiating surfaces are wrought iron, of a suitable thickness 
for service, while at the same time the heat of the smallest fire is conununi- 
cated immediately to the air-chamber. The mode of setting this Furnace we 
consider essential ; more especially the plan of admitting the air to the furnace 
at its lowest point, as it then rises naturally into the apartments above. This 
process commences as soon as the temperature is raised even a single degree. 
The outer walls remain cold ; the floor above is not endangered, and the whole 
hnildin^ is rapidly filled with an atmosphere which is at once salubrious and 
delightful." 

This Ventilating Furnace may be seen in the Mayhew, Dwipht, Hancock. 
Bovlston, Bowdoin, and Ingraham school>houses, in Boston; also in several 
ne\i Hclii-ol-lmuKes in Cambridge, Roxbnry, Dorchester, Springfield, in the 
Blinu AsvitiMi and Hduse of Inmisiry, South Boston, and in hundreds of prl- 
7diC hoaseb m Boston and its vicinity. 
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DiRICTIONt FOR SbTTINO OhILSON*! PaTENT FuUfACI. 

In locating the furnace, chooae a situation as equidistant (Voni the registen as 
possible, BO Uiat the pipes may be of nearly equal length, and branch frwn two or 
more sides of the furnace. 

Secure a proper foundation, by leveling the ground on which the furnace is to 
rest ; and dig down a few inches preparatory to a foundation of brick work, which 
should cover two inches larger than the outer walls. Should the ground be soft 
or spongy, fill it with gravel or hard coal ashes ; if it prove necessary fW>m the 
lownees of the cellar to sink the base of the ash-pit below its surfiioe, excavate a 
trench of corresponding depth, the width of which shall be that of the reoess in 
the walls, and project out about three feet Commence the walls as shown in tlie 
ground plan, figure 1. 

I 
Figure l^Groond Pisa. 
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A A A-Outer Walls. 

B B B B— Space, between outer sad inner Walls, two Inchss st nesresC point 

C C C C— Inner Wall. 

D— Brick coTcriog over Cold Air Cbanuel. 

E— Brick covering or floor from large Entrance Door. 

F P P P P—lron Trench Plates. 

G G G— Three four-inch Brick Piers, support under Trench Pistes. 

U H— Space between Trench Platen and base of Fire Pot, for tofresi of CoM Air. 

a haif inches for Noa. 3 and 4 : five inches for No. 6 ; six inches for No. 6. 
I— Cast iron Aah-Pit, or Base to FUrnace. 
J— Cold Air Channel. 
K— Set back, or recess in front Wall ; for Nos. 3 and 4, thlrtj-thres Inches wfcto 

sight inches deep. Fur Nos. 5 and 6, thirtj-seven Inches wide, and twelve ' 



Inside. sM 
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TI16 outer ' wall should be four inches In thickness ; that of the inner^ eight 
inches from the base to the trench plates, and four inches above — made m the 
form of a circle, of such diameter as shall leave a space of two inches between it 
and the outer wall at the nearest point Make the recess in the walls front of the 
door as shown by ground plan, No. 1, and of the dimensions described under 
aame plan. Apertures must be made in the base of the inner wall, as shown in 
plan No. 1, to give the cold air free ingress into the space between the walls, 
and cariT off the beat radiated from the inside wall into the perforated hot air 
pipe, and also to prevent the outer wall becoming hot and heating the cellar, caus- 
ing a waste of heat, damage to vegetables, etc. 

After the foundation has reached the height of the furnace base, the cold 
air channel, which is constructed to oonduct the air directly to the space be- 
tween the inner wall and the cast iron ash-pit, should be covered by means of 
iron bars overlaid with brick. 



Figure 2— Sectional View. 




81ZB or BmcK Work. 

No. 8— 6^ by 6-8, ontild^. I No. 5— 6-6 by 64, outside. 

»• 4— 6 feel by 6 feet, outside. ' •• 6— 7 feet by 7 fteet, outside. 
Outside Walls, four incnes thick, for all eizea. 

Inside Walls, eight inches thick, all sizes, to Trench Plates, and four inches above. 
Eight apertures, eight iiMrhes high and two wide, in tiase of inner walL for the pssssffs of 
tir between walls. 

Sues or Cold Aim CnANinBLs. 

No. 3, EquiTalent to 200 square inches, Inside 
••4, ** *• 340 '* " *• 

** Bf ** ** 2S6 u u u 

W « M II 4QQ M u - 
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The entrance or man-liole door, shoald be Imitt in the outer waH, i 
by ground plan, letter E, and a oorresponding opening in the inner wall, lor 
the pnipoM of entrance. On a level with the hase, a covering, similar to that of 
the oold air channel, should be placed between them and the open apace between 
walls, closed with brick, that the heat from the chamber may not escape throogh 
the openings. 

Gonstruct the inner wall, as shown in the sectional view. No. 2, allowing its Ime to 
follow outward, somewhat in the shape of the pot, for four -or five courses, grad- 
ually receding until within two inches of the outside wall *, from this point carry It 
uprightly to the level of the dome plate ; then commence to draw in or deereaae 
its size in the form of an arched cone, of such sweep, that when opposite tiie 
annular chamber, or ring of the famaoc, it shall have a space of four inches 
between ; carry this arched-shaped wall from eight to twelve inches above tiie 
furnace, according to its size, then place iron bars across covered with bric^ ; finish 
by thoroughly and smoothly plastering the walls inside. 

The outer walls are to be carried up as represented in the drawing, partially- 
arohed, and covered like the others ; after the mason work has reached the height 
from which it is desired to carry the hot air pipes through the walls, place the ends 
even with the inner wall, and build them into it 

Also build in oftsings of sheet iron or tin m front of the clearing-out pipe 
and funnel, through both walls — ^twd inches kurger than the pipe, running through 
them ] the ends outside are of course to be stopped with caps, in one of which a 
hole is made to admit the funnel. 

The hot air pipes should be conducted from the higkett point of the inner 
wall, as in sectional view,^ through the arch of the brick work ; from which 
point they should gradually rise to tlie registers in the floor, always keeping in 
view the fact that the nearer the pipes can be carried to a perpendicular line from 
the wall of the furnace to the apartment above, the more readily and eo(Hiomically 
is heat obtained. 

The size of the pipes and registers, and their general disposition, is a matter re- 
quiring the best judgment of the mechanic under whose supervision they come, 
and are determined by the size, position, and distance of the apartment fh>m the 
furnace, and can not be subject to any nxed rule; as in two rooms of the same 
dimensions, we often use pipes and registers of different size, owing to their near- 
ness or distance from the furnace in a horizontal line — their height above the 
basement — ^the relative position of other pipes, the purposes for which the rooms 
are to be used, and the amount of heat reqnired, &c., &c. As a general rule, 
however, in rooms upon the first floor, whose dimensions are equal to fifteen feet 
square, and of ordmary height, use an eight-inch pipe, and registers eight by 
twelve inches ; twenty feet square, ten-inch pipe, registers nine by fourteen inches; 
twenty-five feet square, twelve-inch pipe, registers ten by sixteen, or twehre by 
nineteen inches. For halls of ordinary size, use register nine by -fourteen ; ten- 
inch pipe. Adopt the same scale in rooms of different capacity. 

If pipes or hot air tubes are carried into apartments above those of the first 
floor, they should be two inches smaller in size, than those used in rooms of the 
sam^ capacity below ; so thnt, should a lower room require a pipe of ten inches in 
diameter, that above would be eight inches, and still higher, six inches ; supposing 
each room to be of the same size, and directly above the first 

In all hot air pipes that go above the first floor, a damper should be placed near 
the exit from the furnace, and kept dosed when not in use, in order to eoonomiia 
the heat that would otherwise fill the pipes when the registers are closed. 

It is often expedient to heat two adjoining rooms separated by a partition ; in 
which case, it is our custom to use but one pipe for both ; bringing it up to the 
partition, and placing a T or horizontal pipe across the top, projecting each aide, 
into which registers are to be inserted, of a size corresponding with the rooms. 

In double parlors, or rooms connected by sliding or folding doors, we nBaaHy 
place but one register, near their common opening, in case it ia intended to use 
both apartments at once. 

In many instances, it is required to heat rooms not in a direct line of oomronni- 
cation trom tlie furnace, and in which it seems difficult to introduce pipe without 
marring the building, or exposing them to view in theur passage through other 
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Toomp. In raoh CMet an Ingenioai mechsnio will generaHy sarmoinit the appar- 
ent difficulty by taking advantage of oloeeta, apacea between partitions, ohimncj 
pieoea, dtc., or, i£ either are impraoticable, by carrying the pipes upright through 
the corner of Uie room and hiding its nnsightly appearance bv finishing in firont 
with wood, painting it in representation of a colamn, or in such a manner aa will 
beat anit the style dfthe apartment. As a rule, however, we do not carry pipea 
aboTe the first floor, except it is designed to heat an apartaient for use during the 
day, aa the heat from the hall register will keep the chambers comfortably warmed 
by leaving the doors opened. 

The smoke pipe should be carried directly to the neareat flue, and should it ba 
necessary to carry it horizontally to a considerable distance, surround it by a 
oannff, or pipe of tin, three inches larger in diameter than the smoke pipe itself, 
and me waste heat that radiates f^om ihe smoke pipe, may be used to warm any 
adjoining apartment, by continuing a hot air pipe into the room and inserting a 
funnel register which we manufacture for that purpose. 

The cold air box should be constructed of wood, smooth-planed inside and out 
Its opening should be from the north or west side of the building ; carry it along 
the oeilinff to the furnace, then drop it perpendicularly down to the bMc of the 
cold air channel. This box should contain a damper or slide, which in very cold 
weather, or when the fire is first kindling, can be partially closed ; but so ar- 
ranged that it shall never entirely shut out the air. 

In speaking of a wooden ooldt air boT, we do not by any means consider it fan- 
perative that this material should be used in its construction, as we often conduct 
the air in a brick trench covered with flat stones, smoothly plastered and thor-' 
oughly cemented, below the level of the ground. This method, when the ceQar 
is dry, has the advantage of permanienoe, and occupies no room ; but it is an ad- 
ditional expense which all are not willing to incur, and b not reckoned in making 
fiirnace estimates. 

Perforate one or two of the hot afr pipes with holes, two inches in diameter, in 
the part which goes betnreen the walls, for the purpose of carrying oflf the heat 
that is collected in the space between. 

If the eeUar is wet, carry out the base on which the walls are to stand one 
foot larger than the walls themselves ; use hydraulic or Roman cement in its con- 
struction ; lay the brick two courses, and place a liberal supply of cement between ; 
then, after the furnace walls are erected, carry up a barrier or guard wall fr^m 
the edge of the brick 1^^, a few inches above the level of the ground, and fill the 
hitervening space between the barriers and the outer ftimace wall with cement or 
clay ; adopt also the same precaution around the trench *, in foot, form a complete 
casing of brick, thoroughly cemented^ all round the base of the frimace, which 
will prove a sufficient guaranty flrom water. 

In public halU, or buildings where but a single register is required, carry up 
ihe inside wall to a perfect arch and lead the hot air pipe directly from the tep^ 
and use a hot air gyrate toithout vdlveOj of the folk>wing sifes : — 

No. 3 Farnsecs— Grates 22 Inches In diameter, mod Hot Air Pipes 18 inches In diameter 

M 4 W ** 91 ** " II M II 21 ** ** 

U5U M28** ** M u u 24t ** " 

U ^ U *'32*' MUM UgJ'W n 

It is firequently desirable to have square or parallelogram shaped grates instead 
of round ; when this b the case, use those sizes where capacity in square inchea 
will be equivalent to those given abova 

In speaking of gratea without uo/ves, we wish it especially understood, that in 
no instance wnere but a tingle pipe \% taken tram the furnace, should registers 
with valves be used, or dampere placed in the hot air pipes; but the amount of 
heat required, should be regulated by the fire itself; or, if an outlet be deemed 
expedient, carry it off by means of another pipe, into an adjoining apartment 

DiaacrnoNs for usura chilson^s patbnt warming ANn viirriLATiNa APPARATtra. 

Ist. In building a fire in the furnace, open the damper in the smoke-pipe. 

2d. Clean out the old coal and ashes from the ash-pit, and also from the lever- 
grate ; sift the old coal, ashes, &o., and preserve the coal siftings for covering over 
ttie frtA fire. ao 
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3d. Ahrayi keep ilie wli-pit, under tU graU^ tUari{f (uhet ; thU d^ne^tieFm 
i$ no poMsilnUty of burning out iho grate, 

ith. Kindle the fire with a mall quantity of other wood, bark, or oharoaaL 
Dry bard wood preferable. 

&th. When the klDdlings are well charred, put on a small quantity of vhUo 0mk 
floai, and when well ignitM, (but before burning up olear,) add fresh ooal, not ex- 
aaeding six inches in depth. 

6th. Close both the feed and ash-pit doors, also the small register in the ash-pit 
door, then elooe the damper, in the smoke pipe, as fiir as practicable to cause Um 
ftiel to be consumed slowly — or on the atr-Hgkt principle; this always to bo dona 
before the ooal bums up clear, 

7th. Cover over the fresh coal fire in moderate weather, with fine ooal and the 
old ooal siftings, keeprag the draft in the emoke pipe well ehut off; in this way,* 
fire may be kept for a great length of time without replenishiii^ ; thus greally 
economizing in the consumption of fuel \ but in extremely cold weather, do not 
cover over the fire with fine ooal, but keep it bright, always checking the draft to 
keep the fire clear of clinker. 

8th. Always have a large supply of cold air passing into the furnace. At oo 
time have tlie damper, in Sie cold air-box, fully cdoeed ; even in very cold weathec 
it should be at least one-half open. The milder the weather^ the more freeh air 
to be admitted for ventilation. 

i 9th. Never idlow all the registers to be closed at the same time ; and if the 
rooHM become too warm, reguUUe and Ueoen thefire^ and let there be oonstantl^f 
a free circulation of warm air from some, or all the registers ; this is essential tit 
the ventilation as well as warming of the rooms. 

10th. Do not suffer the fire during the day, to get so low, before replenishing, 
aa to require kindlings to bring it up. 

11th. Where there is provision made for ventilation in the rooms, and ventH 
dacti extending down to the floor, with apertures at the top and bottom, close the 
apertures at the top, and open those at the bottom^ until the rooms become wdl 
warmed and ventilated, and when there is too much warmth in the rooms open 
the upper apertures, permitting the heat to run off, until the room becomes oom- 
fortable, then cloee the upper apertures ; never open the windowe or doore in 
oold weatlier to cool or to attempt to ventilate the rooms ; if done, it will prevent 
tlie action or draft in the foul air ventiduete ; there is also a liability to those sit- 
ting near the windows or doors to take cold, in consequence of the oold air falling 
upon their heads. The above directions are simple and easily foQowed, and S 
strictly adhered to, will be found very perfect in operation, and eoonomioal in the 
oonsnmption of fuel, keeping the fire ignited along time without replenishing, and 

£*ving out a large quantity of fresh, healthful, warm air, perfectly free from red~ 
H iron heat. 

These ventilating flues or venfidncts, should always be located in an opposite oor- 
ner of the room, from that at which the heated air enters, and should be carried 
up separately to the roof of the building. They should be fitted at the top and 
bottom with a door or valve, whose oapaci^ should be equal to that of the venti- 
duct into which it opens. 

The best material for their construction is, thoroughly seasoned, sound pine 
boards, planed smooth on the inner surface, an^ put together with iron screws. 

It is indispensible to attach an ejecting ventilator to the ventiducts at their ter- 
minus. In this way, down blasts are obviated, the rain excluded, and, whenever 
there is a wind, no matter what its direction, it produces, in a properly constmet- 
ed ejector, an active upvrard current 

The arear of the flues for admitting frteeh idr, should exoeed tiiose of its exit 
by i^ut twenty-five per cent 
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Bushncll's Patent Hot-air Fciwaoi. 

JfoiiVactefW »y Exra Clark, Jr^ 61 ^Vmi( ffrMf, Bartf^ri, 




Bu8HifELL*8 Furnace is the only one constracted on strictly scientific 
principles, and bears any test either of theory or practice. Scientific gentle- 
men have endorsed its excellence, and successful practice approves and con- 
firnns their recommendation. 

The radiating part of this furnace, being that portion which diffuses the 
heat, is distinguished from all others from the fact that the cold air is passed 
into the furnace chamber between horizontal cast iron pipes or tubes, inside 
of which the hot gas of the fire is circulating^ and communicating its heat, as 
it passes off to the chimney ; so that the cold air is brought in direct contact 
with the heated iron, and is actually heated before it reaches the inner cham- 
ber of the furnace. While the cold air is passing one way to be heated (be- 
tween the heated iron pipes) the hot gas of the fire is passing the other way 
to be cooled, and thus the mean difference of temperature is kept the greatest 
possible at every point. The greatest amount of heat will be communicated 
m this way, by the least amount of iron surface ; and as the radiator has a 
ver^ large surface, it follows that more heat is extracted (from a given amount 
of tuel) than by any other invention yet offered to the public. 

This furnace is so constructed that it clears itself of ashes and soot, never 
requiring to be disturbed, and consequently requires not as much care as an 
ordinary fire. A child can take care of it when in use, and it can stand from 
season to season, untouched, without trouble or expense, and bo at any mo- 
ment ready for immediate use. 

Two kinds of pots are offered by the manufacturer, for use with this fur* 
nace ; one similar to the most approved forms now in use, the other entirely 
different, and the invention of Dr. Bushnell. It differs from all others in 
allowing the fire to be stirred above the grate^ and through the opening br 
which the coal is entered. This throws up the dead coals and cinders, which 
are then easily removed, and, as the grate need never be drovped^ the dirty 
process of riddling is avoided. No ashes escape, and the cloud of dust which 
usually envelopes the tender in all other furnaces, is no where seen in this, 
and no uncleanliness results from renewing the fire. The fire may be stirred 
and cleaned when it is in full action, as well as at any other time ; the coals 
will never rattle down to choke the fire, but will of necessity, by this method 
of stirring, always be thrown up into a light open cinder, giving free passage 
to the draft and facilitating combustion. 

This furnace is offered in the entire confidence that it is the best ever 
manufactured^ and this bold assertion is warranted and proved by the favora- 
ble testimony of those who have used it. A trial is all the PROor re- 
quired. 

Three sizes of furnaces are made, viz. : No. 1 with 17 inch pot ; No. 2 
with 20 inch pot ; No. 3 with 24 inch pot ; which are now for sale in most 
of the larger cities and towns in the northern states. 

Orders for Bushneirs Furnaces will be promptly attended to, on application 
y mail or otherwise, to Ezra Clark, Jr., Hartford, Coim. 
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Double Fire-Place for Wjouhno and YsNTiLATioif. 

Tne following plan of warming and ventilating a school-room is re- 
commended by Mr. George B. Emerson in the School and Schoolmaster. 
The position of the proposed fire-place may be seen in the Plans of 
School-rooms by the same eminent teacher, published on page 50 ofthia 
work. 

Warming, — In a suitable position, 
pointed out in the plates, near the door, 
let a common brick fireplace be built. Let 
this be inclosed, on the back and on each 
side, bv a casing of brick, leaving, be- 
tween the fireplace and the casing, a space 
of four or five inches, which will be heat- 
ed through the back and jambs. Into this 
space let the air be admitted from beneath 
by a box 24 inches wide and 6 or 8 deep, 
leading from the external atmosphere by 
an opening beneath the front door, or at 
some other convenient place. The brick 
casing should be continued up as high as 
six or eight inches above the top of the 
fireplace, where it may open into the room 
by lateral orifices, to be commanded by 
iron doors, through which the heated air 
will enter the room. If these are lower, 
part of the warm air will find its way into 
the fireplace. The brick chimney should 




Fireplaot. 



A. Horiiontal section. B. Perpcndiealar section, e. Brick walls, 4 inches thiclL. 
d Air space between the walls, e. Solid fronts of masonry. /. Air box for supply of fnpsh 
air, extending beneath the floor to the front door. jr. Openings on the sides ol the fire> 
place, for the heated air to pass into the room, h. Front of the fireplace and mantelpiece. 
I. Iron smoko flue, 8 inches diameter, j. Space between the fireplace and wall. k. Pa^ 
tition wall L Floor. 

rise at least two or three feet shove the hollow back, and may be surmoanted 
by a flat iron, soap-stone, or brick top, with an opening for a smoke-pipe, 
which may be thence conducted to any part of the room. The smoke-pipa 
should rise a foot, then pass to one side, and then over a passage, to the oppo- 
site extremity of the room, where it should ascend perpendicularly, and issue 
above the roof. The fireplace should be provided with iron doors, by which 
it may be completely closed. 

The advantages of this double fireplace are, 1. the fire, being made against 
brick, imparts to the air of the apartment none of the deleterious qualities 
which are produced by a common iron stove, but gives the pleasant heat of an 
open fireplace ; 2. none of the heat of the fuel will be lost, as the smoke-pipe 
may be extended far enough to communicate nearly all the heat contained m 
the smoke ; 3. the current of air heated within the hoUow back, and constant* 
ly pouring into the room, will diffuse an equable heat throughout every part ; 
4. the pressure of the air of the room will be constantly outward, little cold 
will enter by cracks and windows, and the fireplace will have no tendencv to 
smoke ; 5. by means of the iron doors, the fire may be completely controUed, 
increased or diminished at pleasure, with the advantages of an air-tight stove. 
For that purpose, there must be a valve or slide near the bottom of one of the 
doors. 

If, instead of this fireplace, a common stove be adopted, it should be placed 
shove the air-passage, which may be commanded by a valve or register in thr 
.floor, so as to admit or exclude ^. 



SCHOOL FURNITURE. 

In the constraction and arrangemeot of the furniture of a school, 
both for pupila and teachers, regard must be had to the following 
particulars : 

1. The varying size of the occupant ; so that not one shall be sub- 
jected to any awkward, inconvenient, or unhealthy position of the limbs, 
chest, or spine. 

2. The grade of the school, the occupations of the pupils, and the 
methods of instruction, so that the objects aimed at may be secured in 
the best manner. A school composed of very young children, another 
in which drawing and sewing receive special attention, a third con- 
ducted on the monitorial pJan, a fourth embracing a large number of 
pupils in a hall for study and lectures, under one principal teacher, with 
class-rooms, for recitations by assistants, and a fifih in which the pupils 
are classified under permanent teachers in separate rooms, will require 
different furniture and arrangements. 

3. Facility of access, so that each pupil may go to and from his seat, 
with the least possible noise, inconvenience, and waste of time to him- 
self and others. 

4. The supervision of the whole school by the teacher, with a free 
passage for him to every pupil, as well as every facility for the ao- 
commodatbn of his books of reference, and the use of apparatus and 
diagrams, and his collective and class teaching. 

5. Facility for sweeping and keeping the room neat 

The following diagrams and suggestions as to the details of con- 
struction and arrangements, will enable committees to furnish their 
school and class-rooms with appropriate furniture, which will answer 
the above conditions. 

The wood portion of all school furniture should be made of clear, 
hard, well-seasoned materia], like cherry, mahogany, or birch ; the sur- 
faces worked smooth, the edges and corners nicely rounded, and all the 
joints, as far as practicable, firmly morticed. 

Each pupil should be allowed a desk with a top surface at least two 
feet long and eighteen inches wide, with a shelf, box, or drawer to 
receive books, &c. 

The top surface of the desk should incline one inch in a foot toward 
the front edge, except three inches of the most distant portion, which 
should be level. Along the front edge of the level portion should run 
a groove, a quarter of an inch deep, to prevent pencils from rolling off; 
and on the opposite side an opening to receive a slate, and another for 
an inkstand, or a permanently fixed cast-iron box with a lid, in which a 
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movable iak-well may be inserted. There should be no raised ledge on 
the front edge. 

The shelf should be about two thirds as wide as the desk, and decline 
a little from the front The opening to receive the books should be 
about four inches. A box, of which the top of the desk forms the lid, is 
a greater protection from dust, but the opening and shutting of the lid 
is a frequent source of noise. A portfolio case be attached to the insi-ie 
of the lid; to receive drawings and manuscripts. 

The standards to support the desk can be made of wood or cast-iron. 
The latter are to be preferred, because, without adding much to the 
cost, they have more strength and durability, and while presenting a 
variety of elegant forms they can be so curved as to admit of easy 
access to the seat, and facilitate the use of the broom in sweeping. A 
variety of patterns are presented in the following pages. 

When made of wood the standards should be firmly fastened by a 
strong tenon into the sleepers of the floor or into a shoe, which can be 
made of cast-iron. The shoe can be made fast to the floor by numerous 
screws. 

To secure the greatest firmness, the standards should not be more 
than four feet apart, and should be strengthened by bars extending 
between every two, or braces from the center of the standard to a.a 
equal distance on the shelf, or back of the desk above. For tliese pur- 
poses a socket for the bar or brace, should be cut in the middle of the 
standard. 

The several parts of the standard must be adapted to their intended 
use. The top requires to be cast with a flange or stays crossing each 
other at right angles, to screw to the wood -work of the desk or seat for 
which it is intended. When it is practicable, the standard should re- 
ceive the wood-work into a socket, arm, or lip, so as not to admit of being 
displaced by any rough usage, which will not at the same time shatter 
the iron. Several extra holes should be drilled in the standard lo re- 
ceive additional screws, as the old ones from time to time get loose. 

The height of the standards, whetlier for desk or seat, will depend on 
the size of the pupils who are to occupy them. 

Every pupil, young or old, sliould be provided with a chair (or bench 
having the seat hollowed like an ordinary chair) just high enough 
to allow, when properly occupied, the feet to rest on the floor without 
the muscles of the thigh being pressed hard upon the front edge of the 
seat 

In all cases, except in class-rooms fitted up specially for writing or 
drawing lessons, or when their occupancy will not exceed fifteen or 
twenty minutes without a change from a sitting to a standing posture, 
the seats should be provided with a support for the muscles of the back, 
and, as a general rule, especially for the majority of pupils, this support 
should rise above the shoulder blades, and should in all cases incline 
back as it rises, one inch in every foot 

The height of the seat from the floor, and the width, will depend on 
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the age, or rather the Mse of the papils ; and, io providiog seats for 
them, regard must be had to the grade of the school, and the varying 
size of the children. For a primary school, composed of children from 
lour, and even three, years of age to eight or ten, the height shoald 
vary from eight to twelve inches, and the width from six to ten 
inches; and for a school (or pupils ranging from ten to sixteen yeara 
of age, the height of the seats should vary from ten to seventeen 
inches, and the width from eight to thirteen inches. 

To provide against the evil of seats too high for the smallest children, 
planks or suitable platforms should be furnished, to enable the teacher 
to seat that class of children properly, so that the feet can rest on 
the floor. If the children vary in age, and consequent size, in different 
seasons of the year an extra number of seats, both high and low, should 
be provided to meet the varying demand. Let the seats which are not 
required for immediate use be carefully stored away in the attic, and 
their places supplied by those which are. 

Great difference of opinion and practice prevails as to the dimensions 
of the seats and desks for pupils of difierent ages. The following scale 
has generally been followed, in plans drawn or approved by the author 
of this treatise. For schools composed of children of all ages, from four 
years and under to seventeen years, eight different sizes have been 
adopted— and the number of each size has varied with the number of 
pupils. The aim has been to secure for each pupil an average space 
on the floor, of two feet long by twenty-six inches wide, besides the 
space occupied by teachers' desks, an open area of two or three feet around 
the room, and an aisle 16 inches wide between each range of desks. 
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The scale of dimensions adopted in Wales' Iroproved School Furniture, will be 
ibond on page 364, and in Ross' American School Fumitnre, on page 368. The 
following table is taken (nm ^ Rieh9on9^ School Builders Guide?' 
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Gallbet and Fuuiituri rom ImpAirr ard Primaet Sobooul 

The gallery, or a fraooeaBion of Mats rising one above the other, on which thm 
ohildren can be gathered at suitable times for siroiiltaneoiis exercises, such wm 
singing, lessons on real objects, pictures, simple operations of mental antfamelioiy 
&0., has been found an economical arrangement, in respect to space and expenae. 
in schools for a largo number of very young children, variously modified ; it is used 
in Great Britain, not only in infimt and primary schools, but in national schods 
•f tiie highest grade as to the age and pnSfiolency of the pupils, for asBembliii^ tlia 
whole school for lectures, or for the' ooilective teaching of large clasBes m 
writing, drawing, singing, and dictation. 

The common mode, of constructing benches without backs, and without regard 
to the size of the pupils, for six or eight young ohildren, or even a larger number, 
has nothing to recommend it but economy, and not even that, when uie waste of 
the teacher's time, in discipline caused by the children's discomfort, is considered. 

But the opposite extreme, of separate chairs for each child, especially if the 
ohairs are set far apart for the purpose of preventing all communication and 
to secure quiet, is not therefore the best mode of seating a primary schocd. The 
■ooial disposition of young children should be regarded, and their seats, whether 
tiie old fashioned form with the " new &ngled b^k," or the neat chair with back 
and arms, should be contiguous, so that two can be seated near each other. 

Even the youngest pupils should be provided witii a desk, or with aotne 
fiMility for using the slate in drawing and printmg. In the abwnce of a desk 
for each child, a leaf with slates inserted, or painted black, should be hni^ 
low against the wall for the use of primary classes. 



Primary School Bench. 

A movable bench for more than two pupils is an objectionable article of 
school furniture; but if introduced at all, 




the above cut represents a style of this article which combines economy and 
convenience. The back is inclined slightly from a perpendicular, and the 
seat is hollowed. The scholars are separated by a compartment, or box, A* 
which serves as a rest for the arm, and a place of deposit for books. 

Gallert and Sand Desk for Primary and Infant Schools. 

For very small children n^allery consist- 
ing of a succession of seats rising above 
each other, varying in height from seven to 
nine inches, and provided with a support for 
the back. This arrangement, in large 
schools, affords great faciliiy for instruction 
in music and all simultaneous exercises. 

The Sand Desk having a trench (b) paint- 
ed black, to contain a thin layer of sand, in 
which to trace letters and rude attempu at 
imitating forms, was originally much resorted to with the 
young classes, in schools educated on the Lancasterian or 
Mutual system. This style of desk is still used in the 
primary schools of the New York Public School Society, 
but very much improved by Mott^s Cast Iron Scroll 
Stanchions and Revolving Pivot Chair, Every scholar 
is furnished with a slate, which ia deposited in the opening 
a) in the top of the desk. 
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Hie foQowfaig ont, Fig. 4, reprotente a Bectkm of a gallerj reoommended in a 
memorandiim of the Committee of Coonoil on Eduoaiioii. 



Fie. 4. 




Fig. 5 represents a large gallery in the lecture-room of Borough Road School of 
tile liritish and Foreign School Society j and Fig. 6, a amall ^lery in the cor- 
ner of a class-room in the same school. 
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Figure 7 represents a Clonng Gallery^ designed for small rooms. Two steps, 
b b^ are fixed, and two, a a, are made on rollers, and when out of nse are 
f ushed under b b. When used, they are kept in their place by a bolt to the floor. 
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Hie fonowiog eate eihibH ih6 eheapMt mode of coMlru e Uu g s deric ml aeal 
of wood, fcr one or two popib, the front pert of the deak, GOMtitatiog the baok cr 
•opportorthenextMit The height of the dedi msy wy from 28 to 29 inebes 



# « 



i££ 



ftvm the floor to the front edge of the top, fur the oldest papile, to 20 to 21 i 

for the yoangciit. The correspoDding seat may vary from 17 to 18 niches, to 9^ 

to 10 inches from the floor. The top of the de^k and seat ahooU be two feet loi^ 



Flf.«L 



for each papiL Tlie upper snrfaee (a,) except about three 
niches (6) oif the desk, should vlopc one inch in a foot, and 
may vary in width, from 18 to 12 inches. The level portion 
of the desk has a grove (a) running along the line of the slope, 
to prevent pencils and p^^ns from rolling oflT, and an opening h 
to receive a slate, and an opening c, (at the end, if the desk is 
for one pnpil, and in the center, if for two pupils,) to receive 
an ink well, or box for an ink well, with a cover or lid. The 
seat slopes a little from the edge. The standard, of the desk 
and seat are curved, so as to facilitate sweeping and getting in 
and out The standards may be set in a shoe, as shown on 
page 369, or made firm to the floor by cleats. Each desk is 
fiiniished with a shelf, for books, maps, &c. 

Fig. 10 is a section of a desk for two, with a chair for one pupil, on s standaid 
of wood. 

Fif . la 





*ter 



The following cut (Fig. 10) represents a range of seven desks and seats, divided 
by a partition (a) of matched boards, extending from the floor U> three inches abova 

Fie- li- 




the snr&oe of the desk. The partition gives great firmness to each desk, and sep- 
arates each scholar more effectnally than an aisle. The lowest seat is nine inches, 
and the chair, to the leaf desk («,) is 174 inches fW>m the floor. The front edge of 
the fewest desk (<f) is 19i,and that of Uie highest (c) is 28^ inches from the floor. 
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Hartford School Desk and Skat. 
The following cut (Fig. 1,) represents a style of school desk, with a seat 
attached, which has been extensively introduced into villafe and coantrj 
districts in Rhode Island, and the neighborhood of Hartford, and is recom- 
mended wherever a rigid economy must be observed. 

Fif. L 




The end piece, or supports, both of the seat and desk, are cast iron, and the 
wood work is attached by screws. They are made for one or two scholars, 
and of eight sizes, giving a seat from ten inches to seventeen, and a desk at the 
edge tiext to the scholar, from seventeen to twenty-six inches from the floor. 



Fif. 3. 





Fif. 2. 

Each desk is fitted up 
with a glass ink-well 
(Fig. 2.) set firmly into 
the desk, and covered 
withalid. The ink-well 
may be set into a cast 
iron box (Fig. 3,) having 
a coiyer ; the box being 
let in and screwed to 

the desk, and the ink- well being removable for 
convenience in filling, cleaning, and emptying 
in cold weather. 



The desk can be used, by de- 
taching the support for the seat, 
with a convenient school-chair, 
made in the style represented in 
cut (Fig. 4,) or id any other style. 



The cost of a desk and seat for two scholars, perfectly fitted up, varies trora 
f 1 371 to $1 60 per scholar. 4 

JUrnnfaOmred »y Mum. jUUn 4- Reed, Jflee. 87 mtf 38 PmW etreet, Htarlf^rd, 
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Mott's School Chair and Desk. 
The fbUowing minute description of Mott's Patent Revolving Pivoi 
Chair, and cast iron Scroll Stanchions for School Desks, is gathered 
from a circalar of the patentee : 

The seat of the chair is of wood : all the other parts, of cast iron. The desk 
stanchions are adjusted to the height of the chair— in the following scale, viz: 



Heirhlor 
CiMir SmI. 



10 Inches, 
12 " 
14 " 
16 " 



Rcifbt of froot 
•die* pTDnk. 



17 Inches, 
19 " 

23 ** 

24 " 



Widtk or D«k. 



12 Inches. 
12 « 

14 " 

15 •* 



LmctkoT OMk 
room far Mck 
•ehoUr; (oo( 
I.) 



17 Inches. 

18 " 
20 •* 
22 •* 



bMwwaUM 
rMTiof Dwka. 



20 Inches. 
22 " 
24 « 



The first column denotes the number of the chair, as also the nnmher of the 
desk stanchions. 

SecoTui column^ the heieht of the seat from the floor. 

T%ird column, the heisfbt of the front edge of the desk from the floor. 

Fourth column, the width of the top of the desk. The slope of the desk should 
rise U inch to the foot ; the larger desks having 2| to 3 inches level on top to 
accommodate inkstands. 

Piflh column, the length of desk room required for each scholar. It should 
not be less than here given. 

Sixth column, the distance that should be allowed between the desks, fiom 
the back of one to the front edge of the other. This space will allow a passage 
between the chair and the next rear desk. The number of scholars at a desk 
need not be limited. 

The position of each chair, when screwed to the floor, should have two-thirds 
of the allotted desk room to the ri&^ht of its centre, and be so near that the back 
of the chair, in its revolution, will barely clear the desk. By placing the chair 
as described, the body of the child is brought in close proximity to the desk, 
causing the back of tne person to rest, at all times, and under all circumstances, 
Against the back of the chair. 

The chief peculiarity in the desk is, that in the place of straight wooden 
legs, there are substituted curved cast iron stanchions ; the obvious advantages 
of which are. that they occasion no interference with the movements of the 
scholar seated opposite or near to them. 

Two stanchions are necessary for a single desk. Two, also, will support a 
desk of sufficient length to accommodate three scholars ; three, to accommo- 
date six scholars ; four, nine scholars ; and so on for a greater number. 

The expense of fitting up a room with this chair and desk, in the city of New 
York, varies from SI 50 to $2 00 a scholar, aside from the putting up of the 
desks. 
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Since the (bregoing style of chair and desk was inlroduced, much atten- 
tion has been paid to the improvement of school furniture, with a view 
of securing convenience, durability, and economy, in the construction both 
of chairs and desks. 

Tbb Boston Latih High School Desk. 




The above cut represents an end view of a new style of desk used 
in the Latin High School, in Bedford street, with a section of Wales' 
PaierU School Chair. The standards of the desks are made uf cast 
iron, and are braced in such a manner, that when properly secured to the 
floor, there is not the least motion. The curve in the standard facilitates 
the use of the broom in sweeping. 



Tbs Boitton Primary School Cbahu 

These Chairs were got up for the special benefit of the BosUm . 
Schools^ by Joseph W. Inoraham, Esq., Chairman of the Primary School 
Standing Committee; and have already been introduced, by order of the 
Primary School Boaid, into the greater portion of their Schools. 






The first pattern, is a Chair with a Shelf (5) under the seat, for the pnipose 
of holding the Books, Slates, &c. of the scholars. 

The second pattern differs from the first, in having, instead of the Shdf^ a 
Back (a) on the back of the chair, for the same use as the Shelf in the pre- 
ceding pattern. The third pattern is similar to the second, except that the 
Rack (a) is placed at the side^ instead of the back^ of the chair. The latter pal- 
tem (with the Rack on the side) is that now adopted in the Boston Schools. 

These chairs are manufactured by William G. Shatmck, No. BO Commercial 
Street^ Boston. The price is fifty cents, each, for those with the Shelf, and 
sixtV'five cents for those with the Rack. 
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Wales' Improyed School Furniture. 

Thc following cuts represent a large variety of improved school chairSf 
desks, and other furniture manufactured by Samuel Wales, Jr., at No. 14 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., from patternei of his own getting up, and 
with such facilities of experienced workmen, and ingenious machinery, as 
enables him to supply all orders for first-elass work, with economy, precision, 
and promptness. 

Wales' improved school chairs and desks embrace the following variety, 
and each variety is constructed on the following scale of height, so as to 
meet the varying proportions of scholars ranging from four years to twenty 
years of age : 

Chairs, 10 inches high ; Desks, side next the scholar, 20 inches high. 

U U It U t( t( 21 (( «i 

u u if it a c( 22 " " 

u u u it u c( 23 '' ** 

tt u u u a a 24 *' ** 

tt u «( a u <( 251 ** ** 

u M «« «< t4 « 27 *' ^ 

M a u u u li 281 ^ ** 



No. 


. 1. 


Chairs, 10 


ti 


2. 


" 11 


<t 


3. 


" 12 


t* 


4. 


" 13 


»« 


6. 


" 14 


« 


6. 


** 15 


(« 


7. 


" 16 


M 


8. 


a 17 



Wales* American School Chairs. 

NO.L 




These chairs are plain and substantial. Each chair is based upon a sincle 
iron pedestal, which is secured to the seat of the chair at the top, and to the 
floor of the school-room at the foot. The center-piece of the chair-back de- 
scends directly into the foot of the iron pedestal, intersecting the back of the 
seat as it passes, in such a manner as to form a back stay^ thereby producing 
in the chair, as a whole, the greatest possible degree of firmness and strength. 



No. 3. 




No. 2 represents an improved school desk for two scholars. 



WALES' IMPROVED SCHOOL FURMTTORS. 

No. 3. 
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No. 3 represents an improved single desk for one scholar, on iron supports, 
with American school chairs to correspond. Each desk is furnished with an 
ink-well, and a metal cover of the best kind. The top is grooved, to ac- 
commodate pens, pencils, and other small articles, with a safe resting-place. 

Walks' Nivr England School Chairs. 

No. 4. 




Each chair is based upon a pedestal of iron, of great beauty and strength, 
which is firmly secured to the seat of the chair at the top, and to the floor of 
the school-room at the foot. An ornamental center-piece passes down into 
the base of the pedestal, forming the center of the chair-back and the tack staff- 



No. 5. 
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Cuts No. 5 and No. 6, represent an improved double school desk, the 
latter for one, and the former for two scholars, with the New England 
school chair to correspond. 



Wales* Bowdoin School Chairs. 

No. 7 




These chairs are constructed substantially like those already described, 
with a tasteful scroll top. The following diagrams, Nos. 8 and 0, represent 
the chair in connection with a desk, both for one and two scholars. 



No. a 




WAUP OmOVBD tCBOOL PURNflVMB. 



uu 



Vo.%, 




Walm^ WAramoTON School Cbauw. 

N«. 10. 




No8. 10, 11, and 13, represent the eight sizes of another Tariety of th« 
ehair, with the corresponding desk^ both single and doable. 



No. 11. 




28 
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No.lt. 




Walks' Normal School Desks and Cbaibs. 

No. 13. 




No. 14. 




The engraving represents a Normal School Double Desk, on iron supports, 
having two covers, with Washington School Chairs to correspond. Each 
cover opens a separate apartment in the desk, designed fur the exclusive use 
of one scholar. . 
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Walis' Improybd Writing Stools. 

No. 15. 
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For most educational purposes, chairs are highly preferable, and this seems 
to be the general opinion ; but, in cases where writing is taught in a separate 
department, the writing-stool is preferred, as being less expensive, and occu- 
pying less room. 



Walbs^ Primary School Chair. 

No. 10. 

The engravings No. 16 and No. 17, represent a series of three sizes, soita^ 
ble for scholars from four years of a^e and upward, comprehending all the 
sizes needed in primary and intermediate schools, to wit : — 
No. 1, . . 10 inches high. 
" 2, . . 11 " " 
*• 3, . . 12 " " 
Each chair is based on an iron pedestal, securely fastened to the seat at 
the top, and to the floor of the school-room at the foot ; thus becoming a per- 
manent article of furniture, and completely avoiding the confusion, irregular- 
ity and noise, which are the unavoidable accompaniments of movable chairs 
in a school-room. 



Walbs^ Basket Primary School Chair. 

No. 17. 




The Basket Chair has a tastefully ornamented book basket of iron, into 
which the children can place their books, slates, and other utensils of study. 
As a whole, in view of their strength, comfort, beauty and adaptation to their 
object, these are regarded as the best Primary School Chairs cxtaot. 
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Walks* Impeotvp Skttvbs. 

No. 18. 



imimimmiiTiTm 

Tbe eograyings No. 18 and No. 19, represent an Improved Settee, eifbl 
feet in length, based upon iron supports, designed for that purpose. Siieh 
settees are well adapted for recitation-rooms, the walls of school-rooms, for 
the accommodation of visitors, or for any position where permanent setteea 
are wanted. They are made of any required height, size, or length ; oftea 
from forty to sixty feet in length, when placed on the walls of school-rooms ; 
and, being without arms or other divisions, the whole length, in fact, forming 
a single settee, have been found to be very convenient, and of good appear- 
ance. 



WAL^d* Improycd Lygbum Settee. 

No.]S. 




The Improved Lyceum Settee ia divided into five parts or seats, with fknej 
bon arms, made for that purpose. 

Wam^b* Teachbeb' Arm-chaibe- 

NO.90L 




The enmvings, Nos. 20 and 21, represent two substantial, well-made, and 
oomfortane arm-chairs, having no other claim to novelty than may be due to 
tbe fact that they are constructed entirely of hard wood, and are finished 
vniihoat paiot of any kind ; they will therefore wear well, and retain their 
good appeanaee without soiling or defacement, for a long period. 
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WaLM' TsAORBE^tf ArM-CHAIIB, WITB C«8BMIM». 

NO.SL 




WiXBs' Tbachbr*8 Table, witroot Deawbrb. 

No. 83. 




Walbb* Tbachbr's Tabi.b, one Drawee. 

No. S3. 




Wales' Teacher's Table, two Drawers. 

NO.S4. 
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MOTABLB SkBLBTON De8K. PoETABLB DbSK. 

N0.8S. No. 88. 




Wales' Tbachbe's Desk. 

No.S7. 




Wales' Tbachee's Desk, tbebb Drawees and Table Top. 

N0.9B. 




Wales' Teacher's Desk, three Drawers and Top Desk. 

No.». 
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Walm' Teacher's Desk, two Drawers and Table Top. 

No. 30. 
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Wales' Teacher's Desk, two Drawers and Top Dbsiu 

No.3L 




Wales' Teacher's Desk, four Drawers and Table Top. 

No. 33. 




Wales' Teacher's Desk, four Drawers and Top Desk. 

No. 33. 
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Walu* Tbaohbr's Dbbk, sit Drawers and Table Top. 
No. 34. 




Wales* Traohbr's Desk, six Drawers amd Top Dbsk. 
N«.as. 




Wales* Teacher's Desk and Library, rovR Drawers, Table Top i 

Book-case 

No. 38. 




^'- ' '\ 



A. The side oeonpied bj tliA TMoher. 



WALES' mnawsB bchoch. rmiNiTURB. 



sei 





j^^„;^j — - .KrtLL..j.L..,i 



B. The side f&cing the school, with a lar^e drawer for maps, drawings, dM.» 
and two doors which open a hook-case, suitable for a school library. 

Wales^ Tiachbr^s Desk and Librart, six Drawers, Table Top and 
Large Book-case. 

Na38. 




A^ The side occupied bj thB Teacher. 

No. as. 







._.l.l^.i.'L J.:iiU. 



3^ 



B. 

B. The side facinft the school, with a large drawer fbr maps, drawingt, 
Ao., a small drawer for utensils of study, and three doors which open a large 
book-ease, suitable for » school library. 
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Afl drawing is a reffolar stady in our best oondncted fchooli, sartable \ 
■honld be miute, in tne oonstruotion and arrangement of school furniture, for ifti 
convenient proseoation. If this branch is to be attended to at the deaks ivaafiy 
occupied by the pupil, a Ught frame can be attached to the desk to aupport thie 
model, or lesson copy, and a movable ledge provided, on whidh the upper part of 
the drawing board may rest 

A Lkaf and DaiwiNa Dbsc. 

A drawing desk may be made, in connection with a fiUl or leaf desk, after tiie 
fbllowing plan, from Richson^s School Builder's Guide. 

In the fiill or leaf desk, the leaf is attached to the level, fUed portion 6, bj 
hinges, and when turned up leans on an iron rod, or support a, and when turned 
down rests on a bracket (Fig. 1.) The bracket moves on iron pins, let into Utt 
under side of the d^k above, and the strengthening bar g^ below. The end of 
the arm of the bracket is made with a swivel joint, composed of two projecting 
points or pins, at right angles to each other, both of which fit into a hole d^ an 
the under side of the desk, to prevent any movement of the bracket. When one 
of these points/, (Fig. 2,) is up, the leaf resting upon it forms an inclined deek, 
and when the other point A, is turned up, an extra height is gained and the leaf 
forms a level table. 







Una form <^ study or writing desk is easily converted into a drawing desk, 
(Big. S,) by fitting to the under side c, of the leaf near the hinge, a wedge- 




■haped ledge d, on which the upper end of the movable drawing board nmf rest, 
whue the other end is olaoed on the pupils knees. The bracket e, h formed with 
a curve, in order to admit the ledge when the leaf is let down. The model or 
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oopy oan rest on tlie Mge and against tlie leaf e, Hie bracket can be tnrned in 
when the leaf is thus used. 

Tbe annexed cnt, Fig. 4, exhibits another method <^ forming the bracket in a 
cast iron standard. The upper portion of the standard is, in this specimen, pio- 
yided with stays, into which the wood work is attached by screws. 




We giye below the plan of a morable drawing desk, designed and mairaflM- 
tored by Joseph L. Ross, Boston. 




ROI0* MOVABLB DSAWIKS DSSK. 

!nie standard consistB <^ a hollow iron pillar, with a neat tripod base, on which 
H rests firmly on the floor. In this pillar is inserted a shaft, controlled by a screw, 
to raise or lower the desk at the pleasure of the pupil. The desk or drowmg 
taUe is attached to the top of the shaft by hinges, on which it can be turned, and, 
by means of a circle, which passes through the shaft, and a screw, fixed at any 
angle required. Attached to the under side of the table is a drawer to receive 
the implements, &c 



M4 



DRAWlKd DtSK AMD BOAID. 






the Mlowiiigf 4mti repnteot a firant tIow (F1^. 1,) and «iid wotioii (FS9. 
the desk, and a front view and section of a drawing board (Fig. 3,) reoot na w 
Ibr the 1106 of Uie drawinr tohook ia oonneotion mSh tha Departmeiit «f Pi— Btsl 
AK in Um Board of Trade, Bagtand. 




i^.-r 



FIf. L— FaoMT ViBW or Da^wxaa Date 



ii'niim ii t //wr , 





1^,3 



Fif. 8.— Bkctioh or Da^wiaa Dsik. Fig. S.— DaAWwa BoAaa. 

A, A, Fig. 1, A, Fig. 2— A wooden rail, screwed to iron uprights G, G, to bold 
the examples or oopy. 

B, B, { inch rod, passing through eyes in { inch iron uprights, G| G, G, to w^ 
port the examples. 

G, G, G, { inch iron uprights, screwed to the desk at I, and punched at tha v^ 
per end to receive the iron pd B. 

D, D, hollow space to hold the students' pencils, knirea, ^ 

£, £, wooden rail to stiffen upriffhts, F, F, F, which are screwed to the floor. 

G, O, (Fig. 1 .) short fillets, as shown at O, (Fig. 2,) placed oppodte each ato- 
dent, to retain the board, or example more upright if nooessary. 

H, (Fig. 2,) a fillet running along the desk, to prerent pencils, dto., roUing oC 
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Kimball'i Impkoted Sobool Ctaina and Dstc 
''These Chairs combine strength, comfort, and style of finish. The/ ara 
made of different heights, varying from eight to sixteen inches, and for Primaiy 
M well as lor Grammar and tKistriet Schools. 




The School Desks are made of Pine, Cherry, or Black Walnat, and ol 
heights to correspond with.the chairs. The iron supporters are firmly screwed 
to the floor, and are braced in sach a manner that there is not the least motion.* 

The above extracts are taken from the Circular of James Kimball, 109 or 
137 Essex S(r^, SkUem, Mast. 

The cuts below represent a view of the desk and seat, and of the frame 

for the same, used 
in the high B<^bool 
for girls in New- 
buryport, Mass. 
The frame is cast 
iron, to which the 
seat and desk 
is attached by 
screws. The 

frame is strength- 
ened by a bmee 
extending from 
each Bide below 
the seat 
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Rom' AnKBiOAif School Faurrrau. 



Although we have already published a variety of designs for desks 
and chairs for pupils and teachers, we gladly extend the lil^rty of choice 
by inserting a series of ^ practical illustrations of American School Fur- 
niture," manufactured by Joseph L. Ross, corner of Hawkins and I vera 
streets, Boston, Mass. Mr. Roes was one of the earliest to embark in 
the enterprise of furnishing schools of every grade with graceful, com- 
fortable, and durable furniture, and his chairs and desks may now be 
seen in public and private schools in every part of the country. 

The chair are of seven different heights, the lowest being 10 inche^ 
and the highest 17 inches. The seat is of hard wood, and is attached to 
a pedestal of iron which is attached to the floor by screws. The pecu- 
liarity of each style is sufficiently indicated by the diagrams. 

The desks are also of different heights, and both chairs and desks can 
be ordered according to the following scale : 

No. 1 . extra Chairs, 1 7 Inches high ; Desks, side next to the soholar, 39 mches high. 
^ 1. Chairs, 16 mches high: Desks, side next to the scholar, 27l " *' 
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No. 1. Nbw Eir«LAin> PaxnART School Chaxs. 



26 

244 « 

23 " 

22 " 

21* " 

2(4 " 




ffl 



Na S. Nkw YosK Prukart Bcsool Chair. 




No. 3. Nbw EireijafD Prikart School Baskrt Chair. 
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No. 4. Nkw Ekoland Sikgli Pkixart » « 
School Dksk and Chair. ' 



Nkw Enolaiid Poubli Prixart Sobool Ditt 

AKD CdaIRI. 
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No. fll YlLLAOB SOBOOb Dst*. 




No8. 1, 2, 3, represents different styles of chairs for primary schools, each of 
Ibnr different heights, viz., 10, 11, 12, and 13 inches. The basket for books, 
dates, &c., in No. 3, is mode of cast-iron, and is free from any sharp comers. 

Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, represents the foregoing styles of chairs in connection with a 
ledc for one or two pupils. The ends, or standards of the desks are wood, and 
are inserted and bolted in a shoe of iron, which is attached to the floor by screws. 
The chairs vary in height from 10 to 13 inches, and the desks to the soide on the 
foregoing page. 

No. 8 represents a variety in the style of desks, the standard of the latter 
being cast-iron, of a deat pattern. These have been introduced into several of the 
primary and intermediate schools of New Yoilc. 

No. 9 represents a school desk with seat for desk in advance, attaoh<)d to the 
•ame standard. Ttie standard or frame are of cast-iron, and are made of seven 
difierent sixcf, varying from 10 to 17 inches. 



Not. 23 and 23 represents different styles of gla« ink well, and metalSe coven 
for the same. 

No. 24 represents a settee for chm-rooms, A».,uid for viaiton ; mado to ordcf 
of any required length. 



sow uaaKux aooooL rpumtti. 
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No. 10 represents a stool or seat without a badk, for writing and drawing, of 
ttght different sizes, (h>m 10 to 17 inches. 

No. 1 1 represents a strle of chair generally adopted in the gnunmar sbhoola of 
Boston. The pedestal is of cast-iron, to which the seat is firmly attached by 
screws, and which is also attached to the floor in the same way. The center 
piece of the chair is let into the foot of the pedestal. There are eight sizes from 
10 to 17 inches. 

No. 33l IvntovKD Mitallxo Ikk Well Covbri. 
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■CBOOL AlCHinOTSSB. 

Na ISl Bijiau Gkammak School Dkik Aim Cbaik. 




llo. 13. DouBLs Gkammar School I>sfX uro two Chaxki. 




Nos. 12 and 13, representta ttjle of deck for one or two popOa, used in the gnm- 
mar eohools of Boston. The desk is 16 inches wide and 24 inches long for one, 
and 48 inohes (br two pnpils. The desk is made firm by an iron brace, one end or 
which it screwed to the bottom of the desk, and the other to the iron standanL 
Akmg the badi edge of the top of the desk is a hollow to reoeire peas, pencil, 
Sdo, \ ink-pot or wdl is inserted with a lead or metallic oorer. 
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Noi. 14, 15^6, 17, 18, present some modificatioDi in the nza, style, and finidi 
of the desk. The top of the desk is corered with cloth, a portfolio with a clasp 
to keep it together, for drawings ; an improved hinge ; an improved metallio ben 
with oorer to receive a glass ink well, (see Fig. 2^,) and the level portion of the 
top hollowed out to receive pens and pencil. Desks and chairs of this pattern 
hare been manufactured for the Spingler Institute, Union Park, New Tork, and 
the City Normal School, Boston, and other schools of a higher character. The 
wood work of these and the other patterns are made of cherry, black-waJnot or 
mahogany, according to order. 
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N«. 18. BOfTOR HlOB fOBOOL DsfX AMD CUAll. 




N«. m DovBLS Dbbk Ain> two CaAima for Touiia Lunti* Sbmiiiaxibs. 




Ko. 21 represents a style of Drawing Desk, designed and manoftotored hr 
the Lowell Institute. The bottom of the desk is made of iron in a neat tripod 
fbnn, with a hollow pillar inserted, in which is a shaft to raise and foil the desk at 
pleasure, that supports the top of the Drawing Table, and is confined to the same 
hinges ; with a circle affixed to the under side of the top and passing throng 
the center of the shaft, which, by a set of screws, enables the person using we 
Biiiie, to raise the desk to any height or angle required. Attached to the nnder- 
■de is a draw for the drawing tnatnmie&tB, made to draw oat on either sidaL 
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No. 25. Hakd Wood Tbachbr'b CHAxms. 
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No. so. A TKRT UKAT AND COMrOa^TASLB TkaCBBK*8 ChAIR. 





No. S7. Oak Arm CkAHs. 
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No. 16. RsciTATioir Room Tablb. 




No. 80. Peikabt School Tablb. 




No. 30. BOBTOM PeIM ABT ScHOpL DbBK. 
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Book Mahual. 
X 9. 





The pupil should stand erect,^ — his heels near together, — toes tum« 
ed out, — and his eyes directed to the face of the person speaking to 
him. 

Figure onb repreaents the Book Monitor with a pile of books 
across his \e(i arm, with the backs from him, and with the top of the 
page to the right hand. 

FiooRE TWO represents the Book Monitor, with the right hand 
hands the book to the Pupil, who receives it in his right hand, with 
le back of the book to the left ; and then passes it into the lefl hand, 
where it is held with the back upwards, and with the thumb ex 
tended at an angle of forty-five degrees with the edge of the book 
(as in figure 2,) until a further order is given. 
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FiouRB THRBE — ^When the page is given out, the hook is turned 
hy the thumb on the side ; and, while held with both hiynds, is turned 
with the back downwards, with the thumbs meeting across the leaves, 
at a point judged to be nearest the place to be found. On opening 
the book, the left hand slides down to the bottom,, and thence to the 
middle, where the thumb and little finger are made to press on the 
two opposite pages. If the Pupil should have thus lit upon the page 
sought for, he lets fall the right hand by the side, and his position is 
that of Fig. 3. 

Figure pour — But, if he has opened short of the page required, 
the thumb of the right hand is to be placed near the upper corner of 
the page, as seen in Fig. 4 ; while the forefinger lifts the leaves to 
bring into view the member of the page. If he finds that he has not 
raised enough, the forefinger and thumb hold those already raised, 
while the second finger lids the leaves, and brings them within the 
grasp of the thumb and finger. When the page required is found, all 
the fingers are to be passed under the leaves, and the whole turned at 
once. Should the Piipil, on the contrary, have opened too far, and 
be obliged to turn back, he places the right thumb, in like manner, 
on the left-hand page, and the leaves are lifted as before described. 

Figure five — Should the book be old, or so large as to be weari- 
some to hold, the right hand may sustain the left,, as seen in Fig. 5. 

Figure six and seven — While reading, as the eye rises to the top 
of the right-hand page, the right hand is brought to the position seen 
in Fig. 4 ; and, with the forefinger under the leaf, the hand is slid 
down to the lower comer, and retained there during the reading of 
this page, as seen in Fig. 6. TJiis also is the position in which the 
book is to be held when about to be closed ; in doing which, the lefl 
hand, being carried up to the side, supports the book firmly and un- 
moved, while the right hand turns the part it supports over on the left 
thumb, as seen in Fig. 7. The thumb will then be drawn out from 
between the leaves, and placed on the cover ; when the right hand 
will fall by the side, as seen in Fig. 2. 

Figure eight — But, if the reading has ended, the right hand re- 
tains the book, and the left hand falls by the side, as seen in Fig. 8. 
The book will now be in a position to be handed to the Book Monitor ; 
who receives it in his right hand, and places it on his left arm, with 
the back towards his body. The books are now in the most suitable 
situation for being passed to the shelves or drawers, where, without 
being crowded, they should be placed with uniformity and care. 

In conclusion, it may be proper to remark, that however trivial 
those minute directions may appear to some minds, it will be found 
on experience, that books thus treated, may be made to last double 
the time that they will do, under the usual management in schools. 
Nor is the attainment of a correct and graceful mode of handling a 
book, the only benefit received by the pupil. The use of this man- 
ual is calculated to beget a love of ordtr and propriety, and disposes 
him more readily to adopt the habit generally, of doing things in a 
methodical and systematic manner. 
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Sbattook'i Imfrovbd Sobool FaiNinmB. 

William G. SrattucYj No. 80 Commercial Street, and 149 ud 
153 Fulton Street, Boston, manufactures a variety of School Pamitnve^ 
of which the following cuts represent specimens. 

N^ 1. Boston Pximaet Sobool Cbaie. 




Mo. 2. BUMUI AHA DOOaU »B8K FOft GrAMMAI AKS DlOTMICT SUOOLS, ^ 

AN Improtbd Chaul 




No. 3. Dbsk and CHAnti fo« Tbaohbb m tabixtt of PArrauit. 





APPARATUS. 

In addition to che necessary furniture of a school, such, as seats, desks, 
and other fixtures and articles required for the accommodation of pupils 
and teacher, and the order and deanlineas of the premises, every school- 
room should be furnished with such apparatus as shall enable the teacher 
to employ the hand and eye of every pupil in illustration and experiment 
80 far as may be practicable and desirable in the course of instruction 
pursued in the school It is therefore important, in the internal arrange- 
ment of a school-house, to hare regard to the safe-keeping, display, and 
lose of such apparatus as tlie grade of the school, for which the house is 
intended, may require. A few suggestions will therefore be made on 
tiieee points, and in aid of committees £uid trustees in selecting apparatoa 

1. In a large school, and in schools of the highest grade, there will be 
need of a separate apartment appropriated to the safe-keeping of the 
apparatus, and in some departments of instruction, for the proper use of 
the same. But in small schools, and as far as practicable in all schools, 
maps, diagrams, and other apparatus, should be in view of the school at 
all times. 

This will not only add to the attractions of the school, and' make the 
school-room look like a workshop of education, but will awaken a desire 
in the pupils to know the uses of the various articles, and to become ac- 
quainted with the facts and principles which can thus be seen, heard, or 
handled. 

2. Such artwles as are liable to be injured by dust, or handling, must 
be provided with an appropriate room, or a case of sufficient size, having 
glazed and sliding doors, and convenient shelves. 

The doors should not be glazed to the floor, on account of liability to 
breakage, and also to admit of drawers for maps and diagrams, and a 
closet for such articles as may be uninteresting or unseemly to the eys^ 
altboc^ useful in their place. 

The shelves should be movable, so as to admit of additions of larger 
or smaller specimens of apparatus, and also of such arrangement as the 
varying tastes of different teachers may require. 

3. There should be a table, with a level top, and capable of being made 
perfectly firm, unless the teacher's desk can be so, for the teacher to place 
his apparatus on, when in use. 

4. The apparatus of every school-room should be selected with refer- 
ebce to the grade of schools to which it is appropriated, and in Primary 
and District schools in particular, should be of simple construction and 
eonvenient for use. 

5. As far as practicable, the real object in nature and art, and not a 
diagram, or model, should be secured. 
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The following list of articles is necessarily very imperfect, but it wmj 
help to guide committees in their search afler apparatus. 

Articles indispensable in Schools op evert Gaaob. 

A clock. 

The cardinal points of the heavens painted on the ceiling, or on tbm 
teacher's platform, or the floor of the recitation room. 

As much blackboard, or black surface on the walls of the school-room, 
and the recitation rooms, as can be secured. A portion of this black sur- 
face should be in full view of the whole school, for passing explanations; 
and another portion out of the way, within reach of the smallest pupilsL 
One or more movable blackboards, or large slate, with one or more movar 
ble stands or supporters. 

All the appendages to a blackboard, such as chalk, crayons, and a rub- 
ber of soft cloth, leather, or sheepskin, and a pointer. 

An inkstand, fixed into the desk, with a lid, and with a pen-wiper at- 
tached. 

A slate, iron-bound at the comers, and covered with list, or India-rub- 
ber cloth, for every desk, with a pencil-holder and sponge attached. A 
few extra slates for the use of the youngest pupils, under the care and 
at the discretion of the teacher. - 

A map of the district, town, county, and state. 

A terrestrial globe, properly mounted, or suspended by a wire. 

The measure of an men, foot, yard, and rod, marked off on the ed^ of 
the blackboard, or on the wall. 

Real measures of all kinds, linear, superficial, solid, and liquid ; as a 
foot-rule^ a yard-stick, quarts, bushels, an ounce, pound, dbc, for the ex- 
ercise of^the eye and hand. 

Vases for flowers and natural grasses. 

Apparatus for a Primary or District School. 
The apparatus for this class of schools cannot be specified with mueh 
minuteness, because the ages of the pupils, and the modes of instruction 
vary so much in difierent localities. The following list embraces the ar- 
ticles purchased for Primary and District schools in Rhode Island : 
Movable Lesson Posts, These are from three and a half to fbfur feet 
^ high, and are variously made of wood, and of cast-iron. It 

^ ^ consists, when made of wood, of an upright piece of plank 
^^X iX. from two to three inches square at the bottom, and dimin- 
"^ ^^^ ishing regularly to the top, whore it is one inch, Inserted 
in a rounder cross base broad '^ igh to support the lesson 
board, or card, which is subpei.ued by a ring, on a hook at 
or near the top of the post ^ 

J. L. Mott, 264, Water street, New York, manufkcturea 
for the Primary schools of the Public School Society of 
New York, a very neat cast-iron lesson stand. 

Reading Lessons. Ckdored Prints^ and Diagrams of 
various kinds, such as of animals, costumes, trades, ^c, 
pasted on boards of wood or strong pasteboard ; some with, 
I and others without printed descriptions beneath ; to be 

I suspended at appropriate times on the lesson stands, for 

I class exercises, and at other times, oa the walls, or deposited 

R in their appropriate places. 

X In this list should he included the numeratk>n table, ta 

^P^^ hies for reading arithmetical marks, easy lessons, geonkeUi 
cal figures, punctuation marks, outline maps, &c. 
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Alletk's Bdueaiitm 7>tble will be (band rery oseAil in teaching the Alphabel, 
Spelling, Reading, and Arithmetic, to little children at home, and in Fti 
mary Schools. 
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Allen's Education Table consists of a board or table, alone the centre of 
which are horizontal grooves, or raised ledges forming grooves oet ween them, 
that connect with perpendicular grooves or compartments on the sides, in 
which are inserted an assortment of movable blocks, on the face of which are 
cot the letters of the alphabet, both capitals and small, the nine digits and 
cipher, and all the Usual pauses and signs used in composition and arithmetic. 

The letters, figures and signs are large, so as to be readily recognized by all 
the menibers of a large class, and from even the extremity of a large scboo*- 
room, and are so assorted and arranged as to be easily slid (Vom the perpendic- 
ular grooves or compartments into the horiaK>ntal grooves, and there combined 
into syllables, words and sentences, or used in simple arithmetical operations. 
When the lesson in the alphabet, spelling, reading, composition, or arithmetic, 
is finished, the blocks can oe returned to their appropriate places. 

The experience of many teachers in schools of different grades, and of manv 
mothers at home, (the God-appointed school for little children, next to whicS 
should be ranked the well organized Primary School, with a bright, gentle, 
affectionate and patient female teacher,^ has demonstrated that by accustoming 
the child, either individually, or in a class, to select letter by letter, and move 
them from their appropriate case to the centre of the board, and there combin- 
ingihem into syllables and words, a knowledge of the alphabet, and of wordi*, 
is acquired in a much shorter time and in a much more impressive and agree- 
able manner, than by anv of even the best methods now pursued. 

All of the advantages derived from the method of dictation, and the use of the 
slate and blackboard, in teaching children the alphabet, spelling, readin?, and 
the use of capital letters and pausies, as well as the elementary principles of 
arithmetic, such as numeration, addition, subtraction, ^c, can be secured by 
the introduction of this Table into our Primary and District Schools. 

Manufactured by Edwin Allen only^ Windham^ Conn,^ icAo tctVI 
vromptly attend to all orders for them, 

26 
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A MffveabU BUuMoard^oi prepared black sar&ce ot eoAaideraUe extent, it 

indispensable. 

The upper portion of the standing blackboard should be iacUned beck & 
little from the perpendicular, and along the lower edge there should be a pro- 
jection or trough to catch the particles detached from the ohalk or erayoa 
when in use, and a drawer to receive the sponge, cloth, lambVakio, or r*'--' 
soft article used in cleaning the surface or the board. 



Blackboards, eyen when made with great care, and of the best i 
materials, are liable to injury and defacement from warping, opening of i 
or splitting when exposed to the overheated atmosphere of school-; 
unless they are set in a frame like a slate, or the panel of a door. 

^ By the following ingenious, and cheap contrivance, a few feet of board cib 
be converted into a table, a sloping desk, one or two blackboards, and a foraa 
or seat, and the whole folded up so as not to occupy a space more than five 
inches wide, and be easily moved from one room to another, it is eqiudlf 
well adapted to a school-room, class-room, library or nursery. 

// Under side of the ^ . 

swinging board, sus- | fc) — 

pended by rule-joint 
t&inges, when turned up, 
painted black or dark 
chocolate. 

a d Folding brackets, 
inclined at an angle of 



75 degrees, and swunff 
out to support the board 
when a sloping desk is 



Lor 




luired. 

h c Folding brackets 
to support the swinging 
board when a bencn 
(tat table is required. 

eeee Uprights attached to the wall. 

f g Form to be used when the swinging board is let down, and to be sap- 
ported by folding legs. The under side can be used as a blackboard for small 
children. 

h K wooden button to retain the swinging board when tamed up for use ae 
a blackboard./ 

n Opening to receive 
inkstands, and deposit 
for slate, pencil, chalk, 
&c. 

m Surface of swing- 
ing board when let 
down. 

I Surface of fo/m or 
bench. 

When not in use, or let down, the desk and form should hang flush with 
each other. 

A cheap movable blackboard can be made after the following cat (Fig. Sl 
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A moTSible stand to snpport a blackboard 
may be made like a painter^a easel, as repre- 
sented in the accompanying cut 

a, Pins for board to .rest on. c, Hinge or 

i'oint to the supporting legs, which are braced 
>y hook b, and may be folded up, and the stand 
put away iu a closet. A stand of this kind is 
convenient to display outline and other maps, 
reading lessons and other diagrams. 



A large movable blackboard 




may be made as represented in the 
accompanying cut. An upright frame, 
strongly braced by cross-pieces (a) is in- 
serted mto the feet(^,) or horizontal sup- 
ports having castors, on which the whole 
may be rolled on the floor. Within 

Jrrooves on the inside of this upright 
rame is a smaller frame (c) hung by a 
cord which passes over a pulley (a,) and 
is so balanced by weights, concealed in 
the upright parts, as to admit of being 
raised or lowered conveniently. Within 
this inner frame is hung the blackboard 
on pivots, by which the surface of the 
board can be inclined from a perpendic- 
ular. 



A cheaper movable frame, with a blackboard suspended on a pivct, 

can be made as represented in the 
lower diagram. The feet, if made 
a» represented in this cut, will be 
liable to get broken. 

Composition for Blackboards, 
Lampblack and flonr of emery 
mixed with spirit-varnish. 

No more lampblack and flour of 
emery should be used than are suf- 
ficient to give the required black 
and abrading surface ; and the var- 
nish should contain only sufficient 
gum to hold the ingredients togeth- 
er, and confine the composition to 
the board. The thinner the mix- 
ture, the better. 

The lampblack should first be 
ground with a small quantity of al- 
cohol, or spirit- varnish, to iiee it 
fVom lumpd* 

The composition should be appli- 
ed to the smoothly-planed surface 
of the board, with a common painter's brush. Let it become thorou^hhf 
dry and hard before it is used. Rub it down with pumice-stone, or a piece 
of smooth wood covered with the composition. 
This composition may also be used on the walls. 
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Slate Blackboard. 

In the class-rooms of the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, ni 
all similar institutions, where most of the mstruction is given by writioc:* aai 
drawings on the blackboard, large slates from three feet wide, to four feet 
lonff are substituted for the blackboard. These slates cost from Sd to 93, 
ano^ are superior to any other form of blackboard, and in a series of yeszt 
proTe more economical 

Plaster Blackboard, 

As a substitute for the painted board, it is common to paint black a portka 
of the plastered wall when covered with hard finishf (i- e. plaster of Paris and 
sand ;) or to color it by mixing with the hard finish a sufficient quantity of 
lamp-black, wet with alcohol, at the time of putting it on. The hard finisb, 
colored in this way, can be put on to an old, as well as to a new surface. 
Unless the lamp-black is wet with alcohol, or sour beer, it will not mix uni- 
formly with the hard finish, and when dry, the surfaoe, instead of beiog a 
uniform black, will present a spotted appearance. 

Canvas Blackboard. 
Every* teacher can provide himself with a portable blackboard made of 
canvas cloth, 3 feet wide and 6 feet long, covered with three or four coats 
of black paint, like Winchester's Writing Charts. One sMe mi^ht, like 
this chart, present the elements of the written characters classltied in the 
order of their simplicity, and guide^marks to enable a child to determine with 
ease the height, width, and inclination of every letter. Below, on the same 
aide, might be ruled the musical scale, leaving sufficient spaee to receire 
such characters as may be required to illustrate lessons in music- The oppo- 
site side can be used for the ordinary purposes of a blackboard. When rolled 
up, the canvas would occupy a space three feet long, and not more than three 
inches in diameter. 

Directions for making Crayons. 

A school, or the schools of a town, may be supplied with crayons rery 
cheaply, made af\er the following directions given by Professor Turner of 
the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Take 6 pounds of Paris White, 1 pound of Wheat Flour, wet with water, 
and knead it well, make it so stiff that it will not stick to the table, but not so 
stiff as to crumble «nd fall to pieces when it is rolled under the hand. 

To roU out the crayons to the proper size, two boards are needed, one, to 
roll them on ; the other to roll them toith. The first should be a smooth pine 
board, three feet lon^, and nine inches wide. The other shoufd also be pine, 
a foot long, and nine mches wide, having nailed on the under side, near each 
edge, a slip of wood one third of an inch thick, in order to raise it so much 
above the under board, as, that the crayon, when brought to its proper size, 
may lie between them without being flattened. 

The mass is roiled into a ball, and slices are out from one side of it aboat 
one third of an inch thick ; these slices are again cut into strips about four 
inches long and one third of an inch wide, and roUed separately between 
these boards until smooth and round. 

Near at hand, should be another board 3 feet long and 4 inches wide, across 
which each crayon, as it is made, should be laid so that the ends may pro- 
ject on each side — the crayons should be laid in close contact and straight 
When the board is filled, the ends should be trimmed off so as to make tjie 
crayons as long as the width of the board. It is then laid in the sun, if in 
hot weather, or if in winter, near a stove or fire-place, where the crayona 
may dry ffraaually, which will require twelve hours. When thoroughly diyi 
thev are fit for use. 

An experienced hand will make 150 in an hour. 
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We ara indebted to Prot Cook, of Rutgen CoDege, New Jeney, 9m the felknr- 
Ing direotione for making orayoos which he finds, after long trial better for the 
uses of the black-board, than those made after the direotion of ProC IWner, or 
than those iroportcrd from Europe. 

Take five pounds of whiting, four pounds of boiled plaster, and water enough to 
make the whole into a moderately thin paste. Mix these dioroushly aod quickly. 
This compound will harden in a few minutes, when it may be dried and aaw«d 
into crayons. 

Bolted Paris white is the best whiting, but the common kind may be usod if 
care is taken to dry and pulverize it. The plaster used by masons, is- softiciently 
good. It should be fresh boiled. As it is the hardening ingredient in the com- 
pound, the crayons may be made more or less hard, by slightly increasing or di- 
minishing the amount mentioned aboye. 

The vessel in which the mixture is made, should be greased before using, to 
prevent adhesion. Any convenient one may be used, but a square or oblong box 
would be found most economical. The mixture is best dried at a common tem- 
perature ; if artificial heat is used, it should not exceed that of boiling water. 

Crayons made in this way are' better than many of those found in market, and 
the materials from which they are made are both cheap and common. The square 
form, produced by sawing, is better -for writing than Ihe round. 

Platter Black Wall. 

The following directions may be safely followed in making plaster black wall. 

In the first place, the scratch coat, made with coarse sand, is spread upon the 
laths as usual, and the brown coat follows, being left a little rouf^h under the 
^ float." When the brown coat is perfectly dry, the black coat is laid on. 

This is prepared of mason's ** putty" and ground plaster and beach sand, mixed 
' in the usual proportions fur hard finish. The coloring matter is lamp-black, wet 
with alcohol or whiskey, forming a mixture of the consistency of paste. This ia 
mixed with the other ingredients just as they are about to be spread upon the wall. 
The quantity of coloring to be used must be sufficient to make a black snrfiice j 
the tUffficiency being determined by experiment — no rule can be given. An in- 
telligent mason can very soon try experiments so as to insure success. It is to ba 
remembered that the bhick surfiiee requires much more working with the smooth- 
ing trowel than ordinary white finish. It should be finished by being softly 
smoothed with a wet brush. When perfectly di^, it is nearly as hard as slate, and 
almost as durable, if carefully used. Great care should be taken not to put in too 
much lamp-black. 

In building a new school-house it would be well to have a belt of this black snr- 
fece pass entirely around the room, at the proper height In a common school, 
when small children are to use it, its lower edge should be about two feet from the 
floor, extending thence upward from 3 to 54 feet. At the lower edge there should 
be a " challc trough," extending the whole length, made by nailing a thin strip of 
board to the plank, which bounds the black-board, leaving a trough two inches in 
width and depth, in which to place the chalk, brushes, pointers, &o. ; this will 
also catch the dust which is wiped teom the board. The upper edge should be 
bounded by a simple moulding. 

The best thing for removing the chalk from the board is a brush, made of the 
Bze of a shoe-brush, with the wooden handle on the back, the face being covered 
with a sheep-skin with the wool on. This removes the chalk at a single sweep, 
without wearing the surface, and without soiling the hand of the operator. Thia is a 
great improvement over a dust-cloth or a sponge. 

In all cases let the board be kept dry ; never allow a pupil to wet the wiper 
when removing the chalk. 

By long use, especially if the surface is ever cleaned with a wet wiper, this kind 
of black-board becomes too smooth and glossy upon the surface ; the chalk passes 
over it without taking cfiect, and the light is reflected by it. A very simple wash, 
applied with a soft brush, will immediately restore it ; this wash is made .by dis- 
solving one part of glue, to two parts of alum in water, so as to make a very thin 
solution. It is well to have the wash slightly colored with lamp-black. Care must 
ba taken that thia wash do not have too much ** body." 
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A map ««At6ttor, oonsifting cf a movable otobb, (c) may be attached to a stml 
or eaael, by being let into a groove, cut in the form cf a 
dove-tail at the back (a) of the easel, just above the pet 
where the movable leg is hinged. To aait the rarfa^ 
breadth of maps, the pins or hooks for hoIding^ them saf 
be made to slide in a groove in the cross or horiav>Dt3l pet 
of the exhibitor. The same contrivance, the eHidmg hook, 
may be applied to a groove in a boavd or slip of board, oa 
the side or end of the school-room, at the proper elevatko, 
for the purpose of displaying maps or charts. 

As ink must be provided in aJl schools, except those dt 

the inCint and primary grade, the material and shape of tfe 

pot or well to hold the ink, and the mode of inserting the same in the desk, asA 

covering the mouth or top, so as to exclude dust and prevent evaporatioii, are 

points <tf considerable practical importance. 

The inside material or lining should be glass, to prevent the ink being^ injured 
by corrosion. The conical shape, with a projecting rim slightly inclined towardi 
the opening, will be found to have many advantages — such as facilitating^ its ia- 
sertton in the desk, or the tray — ^tho dip of the pen, without touching the side (4 
the pot or well — the catching of any excess of ink thrown or jerked back by the 
writer, or thrown out by any sudden jar of the desk. Glass ink wells of varicHB 
patterns can now be obtained at the principal crockery dealers, and are always 
furnished by the manufacturers of first class desks.* 

The ink well should be movable, for convenience of filling and cleanang of 
■edunent, and also for being emptied of ink when not in use, or of being «nptied 
or removed, to avoid freezing in winter. 

Each desk should bo 
provided with a mova- 
ble ink well, inserted in 
a cast iron or other me- 
talic box having a cover, 
the box being set in, and 
secured firmly to the 
desk. The opening in 
a glass ink well, when 

not in use, will be protected by the lid, and the 
well itself can be removed for oouvenienoe in 
filling, cleansing, and emptying. 



A Tray for Ink Wcllsy made of tin, of annexed con- 
struction, will be found vciy useful to collect the weJb 
when not in use, or when they are removed for cleansing 
or other purpo-s.'s. 

A Sponge Box, for damping sponge without exposing the surface of the WDter, 
may be consti uctod after the followini^ drawing from Richson*9 
School Building Guide. To any desk standard (A) attach a 
biiX (B) lined with lead. On the inside of the box place a sloping 
cover, (C) lined on both sides with lead, having at the lower end 
two rows of perforations, and in the upper a broad slit or opcu- 
ing. Through this slit pass a strip of woolen list or flannel, one 
end (n) of which shall be in the water and the other extend to the 
perforations in the cover. The water which is taken up by the 
woolen strip, will filter down the inclined plane, and pass again 
into the box through the perforations. The surface of the strip 
will be kept sufficiently wet to damp a sponge without allowing 
the water to be exposed in the box. 

• J. I.. Rosp, cornor ©fivers and Hawkins streets, Boston, has a very neat style of Ink well, 
box, and eovrr, as illustrated on paf ft 371 and 372. Mr. Ross is also the airent of the Cas- 
tleton Blate Company, and can furniifh slates planed by machinery to a perfectly smooth sur* 
lace, of any required dimensious, from eight feet loDf by five widc» and (hree>fburlhs of as 
inch thick, to any smaller sise. 
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T^ Oonigraph is a small instrument composed oT a number of flat rods 
connected by pivots, which can be put into all possible geometrical figures 
that consist ol straight lines and angles, as triangles, squares, pentagons^ 
hexagonsj^ctagons, dtc 

en r f r k t r i ^ 

AAA^VXA 

Tlie Ariikmeticon, represented in the annexed cut, is a most useful in- 
strument In an oblong open frame, twelve rows of wooden balls, alter- 
nately black and white, and of the size of a nutmeg or small walnut, and 
twelve in each row, are strung like beads on strong wires. The instru- 
ment, when fixed to a stand, is about four feet high, the frame being one- 
fourth part broader than it is high. It may be made much smaller, as 
in the cut When it is used to exercise the children in arithmetic, tiie 
teocher or monitor stands behind, and slides the balls along the wires trom 
his left to his right, calling put the number he Rhifts, as, twice two are 
four, thrice two are six, shilling first four balls, and then two more. As 
the children are ant to confuse the balls remaining with thope shifted, a 
thin board covers half the surface on the side next the children^ as marked 
by a line down the centre, so that they see only the balls shifted to tho 
open side. 
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Hie Arithmetieon or Numeral Frame represented in the foregoing out 

Srt of Holbrook^M Common School Apparatuo^ which embraods, in addhaoii, t^ 
lowiog articles. 

For showing the fijraree, names, properties, and uses of yariou &eemeiwieai 
Forme and Solide^ me following blocks are made, aooompanied with a ahael of 
diagrams. 



1, 




Cusn. 









pAaALLKUOnfBIM. 
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O^LATi SrsnoiD. 



SnUEK. PmOLATI SrUKROIlX 




HszAGOifAL Prim. PeiAh. Trianqvlar pRnai. Ctundba 




Pyramid and Fruvtrum. 



CONI AND FrOITRITII. 
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A Sectional Block, to aiaitrate the eztractioD of tbe cube root 




Block to iLLuirmATB Cubk Root, 



Accompanying this set is a Drawing Slate^ dengned particnlArly for young 
popilfl. On the ftnme are a aet of copies for writing and drawing, which are pro- 
tected from injury in consequence of friction on the desk by cushions made of 
India rubber inserted in each comer. This slate is equally well adapted for the 
older pupilS) and for all arithmetical operations, and its use is oooompaiiied with 
less noise than any other form of slate. 



[m ^ ^ ^5 ^ ^ 




3 

,0 


^ 




i<] 


L 


M 


rt:^ i^2M 



DaAwma Slatk. 
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A Tiir§9tridl Olohe^ made of Kdid, firm ixutterial, and so motinted on a umple 
pedestal that it can be readily removed, and suspended by a oord — and thos be 
Aeld in the hand, and displayed oonTeniently for familiar illnstrationB to a oiaM. 
They are m$de from five to eight inches in diameter. 




TfaaisnuAL Globi. 



A Hemisphere Glohey cut in equal sections, and openbg on a hinge, will sotre 
at a glance many of the difficulties encountered by young pupils in the study of 
geography, and correct some fundamentally erroneous conceptions Which even 
older scholars are liable to form of latitude and longitude, or from an ezolimv* 
use of maps. 




HaiirarHBRi Gmbb. 
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Tie Tellurian is dengned to illiMtrste all the pbeBOfnens ruultoi^ finofn ^ 
rel&tioDt of the Sud, Moon, and Earth, to each other— ithe sooeenion of day aisd 
night the change of the aeaions, the ohanffe of the sun's declination, Uie dl&rest 
lengths of day and night, the changes of ue moon, the harvest moon, the p 
sion of the equinoxes, the difierenoes of a solar ana siderial year, d^., Ac 




Teexuaiui. 



The Planetarimn or Orrery, girea liie proportionate nxe and relatire positiQaMy 
and annual revolutions of the planets, composing the solar system, ezoept tlie 
asteroids. 



J^« T 
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HolbrooVt Cotnmon School Apparatut^ is manu&ctnrad by the Holbiiook 
School ArrAEATO MAiiorAOTinuNO Comfant^ at Hartford, Conn., and aold, 
■ecnrely padced for tnmaportatioii, with a manual or text-book for the nae of tiie 
teaoher, for $20.00 a Bet 

Apparatus ron Grajimar Schools. 

The School Committee of Boston, in 1847, adopted the following Brti« 
des as a set of Philoeophical Apnaratus for the Grammar schools, which 
was selected and classiricd by Mr. Wi^htman, whose lon^ experience in 
manufacturing apparatus for schools of every grade, admirably qualified 
him for the work : 



Laws of Matter. 

Apjparatus for illustrating Inertia. 

Pair of Lead Hemispheres, for Co- 
hesion. 

Pair of Glass Plates, for Capillary 
Attraction. 

Law9 of Motion, 

Ivory Balls on Stand, for Collision. 
Set of eight illustrations for Centre 

of Gravity. 
Sliding Frame, for Composition of 

Forces. 
Apparatus for illustrating Central 

Forces. 

MechanicB, 

Comi>lete set of Mechanicals con- 
sisting of Pulleys; Wheel and 
Axle; Capstan; Screw; Inclined 
Plane; Wedge. 

Hydroitatics. 

Bent Glass Tube, for Fluid Level. 
Mounted Spirit Level. 
Hydrometer and Jar, for Specific 

Gravity. 
Scales and Weights, for Specific 

Gravity. 
Hydrostatic Bellows, and Paradox. 

HydrmUics. 

Lifting, or Common Water Pump. 
Forcing Pump; illustrating the Fire 

Engine. 
Glass Sjrphon Cup ; for illustrating 

Intermitting Springs. 
Glass and Metal Syphons. 



Pneumatics. 

Patent Lever Air Pump and Clamps 
Three Glass Bell Receivers, adap^ 

ed to the Apparatus. 
Condensing and Exhausting Syp> 

inge. 
Copper Chamber, for Condensed 

Air Fountain. 
Revolving Jetapd Glass Barrel. 
Fountain Glass, Cock, and Jet for 

Vacuum. 
Brass Magdeburg Hemispheres. 
Improved Weight Liiler for upward 

pressure. 
Iron Weight of 56 lbs. and Strap 

Flexible Tube and Connectors 

for Weight Lifter. 
Brass Plate and Sliding Rod. 
Bolt Head and Jar. 
Toll Jar and Balloon. 
Hand and Bladder Glasses. 
Wood Cylinder and Plate. 
India Ruober Bag, for expansion of 

air. 
Guinea and Feather Apparatus. 
Glass Flask and Stop-Cock, for 

weighing air. 

Electricity, 

Plate Electrical Machine. 
Pith Ball Electrometer. 
Electrical Battery of four Jan. 
Electrical Discharger. 
Imaffe Plates and Figure. 
Insulated Stool. 
Chime of Bells. 
Miser's Plate, for shocks. 
Tissue Figure, Ball and Point 
Electric-al Flyer and Tellurian. 
ETlectrical Sportsman, Jar and Birda 
Mahogany Thunder House and 
Pistol. 
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Hydrogen Gfu Generator. 
CLains, Balls of Pith, and Amal- 
gam. 

Optics. 

Glass Prism ; and pair of^ Lenses. 
Dissected Eye Ball, showing its 
arrangement 

Magnetism, 

Magnetic Needle pn Stand. 
Pair of Magnetic Swans. 
Glass Vase for Magnetic Swans. 
Horseshoe Magnet 



Improve School Orrery. 
TeliariaD, or, Season Machine. 

Arithmetic, and Geometry. 

Set of 13 Geometrical Figures of 

Solids. 
Box of 64 one inch Cubes, fur Cube 

Root, dec 

Auxiliaries, 

Tin Oiler. 
Glass Funnel. 
Sulphuric Acid. 

Set of Iron Weights for Hydrostatic 
Paradox. 



The foregoing Set is (ally illustrated in * 
a Tslasble manual for the teacher. 



Wightman'i Select Ei^eiimentii* 



The following illostrations of some of the articles enamerated fai the ai>OTO 
list, are taken from ** Wightman's Illastrated Catalogue," which perMns setod- 
ing apparatus will do well to consult before making their purchases. The ad- 
dress is Joseph M. Wigfatman, No. 33 Comhill, Boston, Biass. 



LAWS OF MATTSB AND MOTION. 




IXfEETIA ApPAKATUS. 

This Figure represents a Tery oon- 
Tenient apparatus for illustrtting In- 
ertia, a stiff card being projected by 
the spring, and leaTing the ball upon 
the pillar. 







CoLusioxr Daxls and Stavix 
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MECHANICALS. 




PULLXTB, WhBBI. AXP AtLI, CAPSTAN. 





Sdcpu and Compound Lima. 



Sosiw. 




Ihcxjitbd Piavb. 



Wbdob. 



400 
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htdbostaucb. 




Ik 



WxQHTMAii's Hydrostatic Bbllowb and Pabadoz. 



HTDRAULIC& 




KoDBLS OF Wateb Ptricpt. 
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PlIflNT FomTABLB AXB PinCT. 



Bolt Hkab 

EXPBUMBIIT* 





FOVKTAIK IH TAOUO. WiOBTIIAM'S WbIQET LxFTIK. 

26 



X 
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0CHOOL AROHITBCTUEE. 
BLBCrTRICITT. 




PiiATi Elxotbioix Maoxotb. 




r 




ElsOXUCAL SPOBilllfAV. 



Daxohto Ixaoh. 





Chiics of Bsllm, 




ElBOTRICAL BaTTBBT. HxSBB'S PL4TB. 



CATALOGUE 

OP 

GLOBES AND SETS OF SCHOOL APPARATUS, 



MANUFACTURBD AND SOLD BY 



BENJAMIN PIKE, JR., 294 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 

[Th^ following Catalogue is compiled from a ^tiluable work, in two Toluraei, 
entitled -" Optical, MalhenuUieal, tmd PhUo»ophieal Instruments lUastrated and 
Described, by Benj. Pike, Jr.," which every purchaser of School Apparatus skoiikl 
consult before making his selection* of articles.] 




The artificial globe is a round body or sphere, having on its surface a map of the 
earth, or of the celestial constellations, as delineated, with the piincipal circles of 
the sphere. In the former case it is called the terrestrial — in the latter the celestial 
globe. Artificial globes are used for the purpose of conveying to young persons 
the first ideas of the figure androtation of the earth, of latitude and longitude, and 
the situation of places with respect to each other, and to the sun at different seasona 
of the year. It is usual to employ them also for Uie purpose of solving mechanically 
elementary problems of astronomy, relative to the difference of the hour of the day 
at different places; the times of the rising and vetting of the suh; the limits of tha 
visibility of eclipses, etc. 

The fundamental parts of these instruments which are common to both, are, first, 
the two poles whereon the globe is supported, representing those of the world ; 
second, the brazen meridian, which is divided into degrees, and passes throngh the 
poles ; third, the wooden horizon, whose upper side represents the real horizon, and 
IS divided into several circles ; fourth, a brass quadrant of altitude ; fifth, two hour 
circles, one moving round each pole as a centre, and divided into twice twelve 
hours, to indicate those of the day and night. Upon the surface of the globes axe 
depicted the lines of latitude and longitude, the equator, ecliptic, tropics, and polar 
circles. On one globe, in addition to these, arc the various countiies, seas, etc., of 
the world ; and on the other, the stars in their relative positions. 

Terrestrial and Celestial Globes, 9, 12, 18, and 36 inches diameter, made by 
Malbt Sl Son, London, under the superintendence of the Society for the Dxffbrioa 
of Useful Knowledge. 

9-inch Globes, Celestial and Tenrestxial (the pair), (16 00 

12-inch " ** " " 20 00 

18-inch " " " " 48 00 

36*inch " " u h 200 00 

A Globe Quadrant accompanies each pair. 

18-inch Terrestrial Globe, - f25 00 | 36-inob Terrestrial Globe, • f 105 00 
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In thete globes an endeavor hat been made to combine a degree of accmiwy 
inch as ii only potaetsed by the beat modem maps, with the lowest price at whicb 
excellence can be attained. The terrestrial globe has been compiled from the mo«l re- 
cent geographical surveys, with the aid of the accounts given by the best travellers. 

The astronomical, information which has been supplied of late years upon th« 
position and nomenclature of the fixed stars, has rendered a perfectly new celestial 

flobe a most desirable acquisition to the student of astronomy. The labors of 
'iazzi, Bradley, Lacaille, Johnson, &c., in determining the places of the ttara^ and 
those of Baily in the correction of their nomenclature (in the new edidon of the 
"British Catalogue"), have been carefully consulted in the celestial globe which ia 
now advertised. The stars in the northern hemisphere are all which are given bj 
Piaaxi, with the addition of such of Bradley's (from the Tabulae Begiomontanae) as 
are not in Piazai. The stars in the southern hemisphere comprise all those g:iTeii 
by Lacaille and Johnson. 

SLATE GLOBES. 
Kalby's 13-inch Slate Globe, f 10 00— 18-inch Slate Globe, f 25 00. 

AMERICAN GLOBES. 

S^nch Terrestrial CHohe, •!— 5-inch do., •! 50 

Q-inch Terrestrial Globe, • -• - 8 00 
10-inch " •• - . 10 00 

134nch •• •« - - - 13 00 

Terrestrial Globes on neat mahogany bases, inclined axis, without 
3-inch, 75 cU. ; 5-inch, f 1 25 ; 7-inch, f3 25. 

ENGLISH PEDESTAL GLOBES (veiy neat). 

ich (Uie pair), • - - • #3 50 1 6-inch (the pair), - • • - §8 00 
tch, . - • • • - 6 50 1 Wnch, '^ 15 00 

13-inch Globes, with High Mahogany Standi and Compassei (the pair), ^40 00 
18-inch " " " " " " f68tof80 

18-inch " " Rosewood " " " f 100 00 

Globes in neat Mahogany Cases, 1-inch, Terreitrial, 75c.; Ij^ inch, $1 OO; 
2-inch (the pair), f 3 OQ. 

Mattison*s Astronomical Maps, size 38 by 45 inches, on Cloth and Rollers, at $16 50 
the set. Astronomical Diagrams for the Magic Lantern, of every variety and size. 



9-inch Celet. and Terres. Globes (pair), 916 09 
10-inch " •♦ " •* 18 00 

Ll-inth " " •* '• S5 00 

16-inch " «* " " 40 00 
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MOTION, MECHANICS, AND MATHEMATICS. Price» 172 00. 




L iMTtia AppAratiu, 

ion Balls and Frame. • 
■ntUB for Impenetrablli^, 



SL CoUiaton 

4. Adhesion Platea, 
& Capillarf l\ibea. 
6 to 10. Set of Mechanical Powen, 
11. Rocking Uorsoi • 



01 SO 
300 
100 
150 
100 

10 00 
75 



ISlL PlanetarioiB, 

13. Centrifugal Machine. • 

14. Surreyors' Compasses, 5 ih. diam. 

15. H Chain, S poles, • 

10. Quadrant, 

17. Hoar Glaaa, 



trso 

4 50 

18 00 
1 25 

IS 00 
ISS 
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The Mechanical Powen, fi^rei 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, conaisting of leverw and rui- 
leys, arranged on a mahogany frame 24 inches long and 26 inches high, with hMV 
•yetcm« of pulleya attached. On each side of the friune, behind the pulleys, are 
graduated scales, with cords passing across the length of the frame and dividing 
the space into 24 equal parts, to show the number of inches, rise and fall, of the 
weights, and that it is inversely as the power gained. Brass levers on the top of 
^e first, second and third orders; bent lever and pulley for passing over the cord) 
atid on one end is fixed the wheel and axle virHh four different diameters. The ac- 
companiments are, a large and well-made inolihed plane, with graduated arch and 
carriage, wedge jointed in two. parts, screw and lever, and screw as an inclined 
plane, and a set of 10 brass weights, from one-quarter of an ounce to eight ocncet. 
Price f 16 00. Also» Larger Seu, at $35 and (60, Atwood Machines^ at f25» 
f 40» f 100 and f 120. Whirling Tables and Apparatus, f 30 and f 75. 
SET OF APPARATUS FOR OPTICS. Price f 163 00. 

1 Set of Six Lenses, . . ^ $1 SO 

fi. Pri<»m, 75 

3. Color-blender, . - ^ • 1 00 

4. Fair of 5-inch Mirrors, Concave and 

Convex, S 25 

5. Multiplying Glass, ... 38 

6. Camera Obscura, • . • • 4 00 

7. Coemorama and 13 Views, • 4 95 

8. Model of Eye, 

9. Muscles of Eye, 
10. Long and Short Sight Explainc 
IL Image on Retina, 

•168 13 

A good Compound Microscope may be had for ^3 50 ; larger, f 5 50, ^ 50, 
(IQ, and ^0. Superior Magic Lanterns, (15 ; Sliders, 4 inches wide, on Astron- 
omy, (20 the set; Natural History, ^0; Botany, $20; Scripture History, 
927 50 ; Humorous and Comic Sliders, ^1 25 each. Also, Vi^ws and other sub« 
jects in great variety. A pair of Lautems, with Dissol>-ing Apparatus, $50. As- 
tronomical Telescopes, with mahogany tube, on Stands, according to size, ^30 to 
148. Others of various kinds and styles, with brass tubes, vaiying from ^25 to 
400. The Eye Models in four parts. A Dissected Eye, four inches diaineteri 



,^.}- 



00 



12. Simple Mlcroacope, 


. 


eioo 


13. Compound *• - 


> • 


3Sd 


14. Solar •* . - 


. 


28 00 


16. Magic Lantern, 


#3 to 15 00 


1& 1 dozen SUders, - • 


• •» to 15 00 


17. Set Astronomical Sliders, 


tt sotoeooo 


19. Aitronomical TeleMope, with 3-inch 




Achromiitic Ot^ect Glass, and 




about 5 feet long on Stand, 


48 00 


19. Polariscope, •• - 


. 


fS 


. 
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•howini^ the cornea. iri«| ciliary process, choroid tunic, rrystalline lens, Titreoit 
humor, retina, bitrk pigment, optic nerve, dec., showing the eye in Its •ocket wid 
the muscles ; tlin Jiye with the rays of light passing from an object and forming the 
image on the rutiua ; the object and image movable, showing tlie cause of loof 
sight, short sight, and perfect sight. A 4-inch ball, with convex lens on one end, 
and a ground glass fixed to a slicUng brass tube on the other end, and jon which jn^ 
be seen the inverted image, representing the eye as a camera obscora, ahd by tfais 
aid of the set of lenses, the use of spectacles to the eye explained. 

SET OF PNEUMATIC APPARATUS. (Price $42 00.) 




Consisting of a Double-barrel Air Pump, worked by racks and cog wheel, by 
double lever handles, mounted on a polished mahogany frame. Price $523. 



Sl Swelled Air-Pump ReoeiTer, • . $1 75 

a Hiind and Bladder Glass, 75 

4. Presaurs Glass, ... . 75 

5. Fouotafai in Vacuo, • . • 4 00 
e. Bell „ aud ReoeiTer, • S S5 



7. Flask with stopcock, in weigh air,, 92 00 
fi. Freezing Apparatus and LowReceiTer, 1 90 
9. Bolt Head Experimrnt, • - 1 S5 

10. Air Shower Experiment, - • 73 

11. Magdeburg HemiBpheres, « 4 00 

With the above represented Air Pump, and ten different appendages, many in* 
teresting experiments may be performed, and all the most important principles 
connected therewith, illustrated in a satisfactory manner. All but the last two are 
drawn in the cut. On the left of the cut is represented a brass Condensing Pump, 
the barrel ten inches long, and one and a half diameter, and a strong glass Air 
Chamber, with cop, stop-cock, and pipes, attached ; also, a Revolving Jet, Straight 
Jet and Rose Jet. The whole being a complete apparatus for the condensation of 
air and experiments therewith. The jets may be used by the passage of either air 
or water through them. Price f 12. An apparatus with cylindrical copper air 
chamber, at the same price. Also, a Brass I\ibe for illustrating the principle of 
the Air Gun, price $1 50. The Air Pump Apparatus, or any portion of it, may 
be used with a Single Barrel Air Pump, at (7, $9, or ^12^ according to size, or 
with Pike's Improved Single Barrel Air Pump, price $20, being the largest, most 
powerful and dnrable pump made for the price. Also, Pike's elegant l/cver Air 
Pumps, 4 feet high, price (63, or with gauge, (70. Larger Double-barrel and 
Lever Air Pumps, and more extended apparatus constantly on band. 

SET OF APPARATUS FOR HYDROSTATICS. 

L Hydrometer, 90 50 Frame for Pum| 

8. Tube for relative weight of fluids, 

3. Level and Fliunb Level. • 

4. Syphon with Drawing Tube, 
fiu Wu'lemberg Syphon, 
ft. Tantalus Cup. • • 

7. Hydrostatic Equilibrium, 

8. UfdngPump, . . . « 
t. Forcing Pump, • • . 



•0 50 


1 50 


1 25 


75 


75 


900 


2S0 


350 


500 



Price f 45. 

ips, . 

10. Hydrostatic Bellows, . • - 

11. Spouting Fluids, ... 
13. Barker's MiU, .... 

13. Archimedes Screw, • 

14. Upward and Downward Pressure 

of Fluids, .... 



•190 
500 
500 
500 
900 

900 

•tfi 
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SET OF ELBOTBIOAL APPARATUS. Price f31 50. 

13 




OontUtini^ of a weU-made, 7-inch Cylinder Electrical Machine, with mahogany 
frame, neat, turned pillan, Insulated Prime Conductor, Brass Ball and Wire^ Fdr 
of Chains, and Box of Amalgam. Price fll 00. 

9l Leyden Jur (quut iIm), 

3L Jointed Di«charger, - • > 

4. Quadnmt Electrometer. • 

& Inuige Plates and Pith Images, 

C Chime, of tkuree ^li, 

7. Revolving Flyer, • 

& Luminons £pral TalM^ 



•1 95 
125 

i^ 

800 
050 
SOO 



9. OjHnder with Duidng Pith Balli^ fl 89 

10. Long Hair Man. • • • - 79 

11. Electrical Ghase—Foar ReTolTing 

Horflemen on Insulatftd Stand, 9 SO 

19. buulatinff.9tool, ... 8 90 

13. Eleotrleal Swan, . 4 . • 89 



The above described Set is one much approved, and is wairanted mperior to aay 
other sets that have yet been before the public, for its price ; and the working of tho 
naehines is unsurpassed, if equalled, by any of their size. Any portion, pr all of 
this Electrical Apparatus, may be used with a 4i-inch cylinder machine, costing hot 
f8, or 5-inch, flO; 6-inch, f 12; 8-inch, fl6; 9-incb, fl8; lO-incb, fSO. A 
10-inch Plate Electrical Machine, handsomely finished, the Prime Conductor and 
Rubber Conductor of brass, supported on stout, swelled glass pillars, having brass 
sockets and mahoganv fr^me, and mounted on four turned feeL Price f 25 00, or, 
frith the Appaiatus, f 42 00. 

A 20-iDcn plate Electrical Machine, mounted as tlie preceding one, but nraeh 
kiger in all its parts, (38, or with above apparatus, (55. 

Larger Machines and more extended Apparatus, in great variety of form and 
price. . 



Electrical Battery 



(4qxii 
of < 4 2-c 



qxlart Leydeo Jars, in a Mahogany Case, - (6 50 
"!-quan •« " " «• - . 8 00 

gallon " •< " " . 10 00 



SET OF APPARATUS FOR MAGNETISM AND GALVANISM. 
Price $52 or f 70. 



1. Bar Magnet; 

9. Horae-SAioe Magnet, - 

3. Star and Ctrcalar Flats, 

4. Rolling Armature, 
Sk Y. Armature, 

A Two Poliahed Iron Balls, 
7. Iron Rods and Half Unk% • 

5. Magnetic Swan and Fishes. 
9. MHgnetic Needle and Stand, 

10 CMvanic Battery, 

.11. Magneto Electric Hsofalne^ • 





•0 75 


, • 


100 




. 50 


. 


100 




> 060 


. 


050 




• 025 


. 


OSO 




. 075 


. 


850 




- 900 



19. Electro-1 



Magnet, • ' • 

13. Magic Circle, 

14. Rod in Air and Helix, • 

15. Magnetizing Helix on Stand, 

16. Galvanometer, 

17. Telf*gra|]h Model, * 
la Beam Engine #10, or Axial Engine, 10 00 
10. .Wrheel ^» .... « 50 
80l Powder Ci^ - - 90 

•89 95 



•1 78 
1 79 
990 
950 
300 
790 



MB 



SOBOOL ABCHITBCTUBB. 



Oroye*s Battery, 18 Mtiet ef Ziae uniA FlatiM ifi Q\mt Oap», mmang^d in a aatf 
Black Walnut Gate, with Corer, with a #et of Conductin|^ Wires, tipped with tm 
capper, tteel and iron wire, watcb-«pria|^, &c., wfaicrh bmm tlHtii brig^ mmd Mwaki 
oolon, brilliant scintillations, Slc. ; a pair of Carbon Foiats, for producinf^ the Gtl- 
fifeiiic Light, aad a Glass Globe, with wires tipped wHh pladfta, ^r collecdog tbs 
fBMt in the decompositioo of water. Price oif the Batte^, acc^r^m^ t» nxov fl^ 
9l8,andf20. 

SET OF APFAJtATUB FQg OHBMISTBY. Price t47 Ql. 



9Y|fft'^ 



1. 
-t. 

a 

4. 

fl 

0L 

7. 

a 

9. 



It. 

14. 

{S 

17. 
1& 
19. 
30. 

n. 




Hetort Stand, • • • 
JBpirit Lamp .... 
Olas* Flask with Ring Keck. 
ThrM GliiM Retorts, 

*. 4 , r \^ i Stopper, 

rrLtnii-"^ Wiie\ Isngnecki - 
_ii.'u-ij .*!•' ri.^tcrn, - - 

i B 13 G] leies, half gal and <jaart^ 1 95 



Gnji Bottlf, 

B-n G]nai, Stoppered, 
lldliii(Tiitlnj( Jiir " and £^>ooa, 
E- n tjjiuit wltii Cap and Stc^Coek, 
Bnhsg !! Pipt?, Jet, and Gas Bag, • 
BjrlrDgon Gaa Pistol, 

" " Balloon, 

Iodine in Glass Flask, 
Scalra and Wefgbts, ... 
Dropping Tube, ... 

Ctliss Funnel, .... 
Three Precipitating Glaises, 
Three Teat Tubes, 
Graduated Measure Qlasi, 
Beaker Glass, .... 
Crucibles— nestL ... 



63 
100 
100 
SOO 
100 

38 

1 85 

36 

1 25 
038 
18 
045 
15 
0«3 
96 
10 



91 Mortar and Pesde, 

95. Eraporating Dish, 

96. Adspliir, 

27. a 

28. E ■■• .-ipr^ 
99. il i rrnamrtflf; 

aa 1 , - - 

31. B^...i.r ^ 

39. 8UMLm AppArntus, 

33. Ffjiir Cfiiidl*; BcrmlM, 

34. Firrf E^irrii3gs; 

35. f ^rytipHorom. 

36. I]ajnr|fvii» Limp, > 

37. Cl■■^f^:l'^■'rr:f'^^r, 
38l Fviumecui-. • 

39. Cfbemical Tbennosselsr, . 

40. Downward GonduoliQg Power of 

Heat in Fluids. • ... 

41. Pair 13 Inch Reflectors and Stands, 
49. Iron Ball and Stand, 

43. Diflbrential Hiermometer, - 

44. Improved Iron Retort for Ozjgen, 



1 75 
590 
109 
1 90 
390 

•47 03 



A gr^at Toriety of other Chemical Apparatoa on hand. A Compound Blow Pipe 
and Pneumatic Cistern Combined, $8 50; laiger, $12. Hydrogen Generator, $4. 
Oaa Ba^ to hold three or four gallons, with Stop^^ock, $3 25 ; larger sise, $7 to 
f 10. Sheet Iron Furnaces, $8. Davy's Safety Lamp, in Brass, ^3. Apparatoa 
i^ Specific Heat, $4 ; for Unequal Expansion of Fluids, $4; for Ball and Bing 
Bxperimont, $2 25 ; for Condensation by Mixture, $1 25. Maroet's Steam Boiler, 
widi Barometer and Thermometer, $15. Ooppor Still, Worm and Tub, $& to $8. 
Ure's Eudiometer, f2 50, if graduated, $4; Flask Holder, fl 50; Welf's Ap- 
paratus, 4 bottles and tubes, arranged in a tray^ $6 to $7 50 ; Glass Alembics, ^i 
to $2. Twelve 6-inch Tett-Tubes, in mahogany polished frame, $1 50. Manh'f 
Arsenic Apparatus, f2 50. Bulb Tubes, 37c.; two Bulb. Tubes, 50c. Diyiag 
Tubes, 37 to 75c. 

Ohenfiical Materials on hand and furnished to order at regular oricea. 
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SET OF PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. Price f 500. 

1. Set, including Motion, Mechanics, ftnd Snrrpying InstnimenU, - $72 00 

2. " " Optirs, Tele«c.ope, Sulur Microscope, Magic Lantern, &c., 163 00 
8. ** ** Air Pump and Apparatus, - • • • « 42 00 

4. " " Condensing Pump. 13 50 

5. " *• Hydrustatics and HydranKcs, - - *• - - 45 00 

6. •* " Electrical Machine and Appamtuii - • - 31 50 

7. ** ** Magnetism and GaWanism, - • • • - 52 00 

8. " *' Grove's Battery and Apparatuf, .... 18 00 

9. " " Chemical Apparatus, 47 00 

10. A Barometer and Tbennometer, $10; Hygrometer, $3 50; Bain 

Gauge, 92 50, 16 00 

f 500 00 
APPROVED SET O? PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. Price $250. 

Being the lame as the ahoTo 9 500 Set, with die omiition of some of the more 
costly articles. 

1. Set, without Quadrant, Surveyor's Compasi and Chaia, ... $37 75 

2. " *' Telescope, Solar Microscope, and Magic Lantern, - 37 00 

3. '* Complete, 42 00 

4. " " 13 50 

5. ** ' without Lifting and Forcing Pumps, Archimedes Screw, Barker's 

Mill, Spouting and Pressure of Fluids, 14 00 

8. Set, Complete, 31 50 

7. " without Telegraph, 3 Magnetic Engines, and Galvanometer, . 26 00 

8. " Complete, - - - 18 00 

9. '* without the seven last instruments in the list, • - • 30 00 

f 250 00 

These sets may be further teduced, added to, or alterations made, to suit the 
purposes of the institution using the same, and it will be found, on examination, 
that there has been no sets of as good quality, or embracing so many important in. 
itrumenu, offered at as low a price. 

PARTICULARS OF A SET OF PHaOSOPHlOAL APPARATUS, FOB 950. 

A five-inch terrestrial globe, -$1 50;* a let.^f twelve geometrical solids, ^1 25 ; 
a numeral frame, 88c. .........^63. 

Op/irsi— Prism, 38c. ; kaleidoscope, 12c. ; mqltiplying glass, SSc. ; magio lan- 
tern and sot of twelve sliders, $1 25; concave and convex mirrors, four-indi 
diameter, (1 25 ; a microscope, f 1 ; concave and convex lenses, 50c. f 4 88. 

Pamiiui/tet.— Single barrel air pump and receiver, ^ ; hand and bladder glass, 
75c.; air shower, 75c.; pressure glass, 75c.; Magdeburgh hemispheres, 9^; 
syphon, 38c. (13. 62. 

JE^ee/riei^jr.— Five-inch cylinder electrical machine, $8; Leyden jar, 75e.; dis- 
oharger, 25c. ; electrical beUs, $1 25 ; pair of image plates and pith images, $1 85; 
long hair man, 75c. : swan, 50c.; revolving flyers, 50c. • • 9 13 S5. 

Oalvanum and MagneHtm. — Galvanic battery, $2 50; electro-magnet, $1; 
Rmgic circle, ^1 ; horse-shoe magnet, 50c. ; iron rods and fflings, 25c. ; magnetic 
needle, 38c. ; magnetic fish, 25c. . . • » . • -95 88. 

Chemiiiry. — ^Two glass retorts, 56c. : one matrass, 25c. ; two flasks^ 12c. ; retort 
stand, (1 25; spirit lamp, 75c.; one bell glass receiver, 50c.; one stoppered glass jar, 
S8c.; one bell glass receiver with cap and stop-cock, ^1 75 ; pipe, jft, and gas-bag, 
88c.; blow-pipe, 38c.; nest of crucibles, 6c.; air thermometer, 12c.; funnel, 15r.. ; 
two test tubes, 10c. ; scales and weights, tj^l 25 ; hydrometer, 50c. - $9 00. 
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AIDS TO INSTKUCTIOir, 

TO BE 70UND AT 

IDE & DUTTOrS, 106 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 



Swain's Planetariam, $15.00 

Solar Tellurio Globe, 7.00 

Corneirs Ter. Globe, 3.M) 

LoriDg'8 Globes, $2.50 to 60.00 

Copley's 16 in. Globes, 20.00 pair 
Holbrook's School Apparatus, $46.00 set 

Numerieal Frames, 1.00 

Allen's Game of Letters, 50o. to 10.00 

Blaok-board Brushes, 50 cts. 

Chalk Orajons, 75 ots. gro. 

Geometrical Solids, 1.25 set 

Punctuation Tables, 25 ots. 



Fowle's Outline Maps, $4.00 

do. Map of Massachusetts, 5.00 

Pelton's Outline Maps, 25.00 

Mitchell's do. do. 8.00 

Bliss's do. do. 7.00 

Astronomical Diagrams, 15.00 

Fowle's Physiol. Diagrams, 5.00 

Cutter's do. do. 7.00 

Ide's Teacher's Register, 25 cts. 

do. do. Tokens, 25 per 100 
School Rewards, all prices, 
Ide's Skeleton Map9, 



86o. dos. 



A Set f«r tieij Prteary Sehool. 

Fpwle's Maps, 
Loring's Semi Frame Globe, 
Kumerioal Frame, 
Black-board Brush, 
Numeral Table, Sheet, 
Punctuation Table, « 
Articulation Table, *« 
Education Letter Table, Board, 

10.50 

Persons enclosing us Ten Dollars, free 
of expense, will reciTe the abore set sent 
as they may direct. 



Large Grawnar Scbetl Set 

Pelton's splendid Maps & Key, $26.00 
Fowle's large Map Massachusetts, 

5.00 

25.00 

15.00 

5.00 

2.25 

75 

1.25 

75 

5.00 

$85.00 

Persons enclosing us Eighty Dollars 

will receive the aboye set sent as they 

may direct. 

We have also on hand the largest assortment of Maps (both ancient and mod- 
em), Atlases and Guide Books, to be found in the oity, and a great Tariety ef 
School Apparatus. Catalogues to be had gratuitous, by application by mail, post 
paid. »-**•' t-t-jpj ^ DUTTOljr 



(for use in Mass.,) 
Loring*s 12 in. Globes, (pair,) 
Swain's Planetarium, 
Fowlers Physiol. Diagrams, 
6 Black-board Brushes, 
1 gross Chalk Crayons, 
Iset Geometrical Solids, 
1 set Cube Root Blocks, 
Tonman's Chart of Chemistry, 
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GOODTIAK^S McTiLLLIO GUM-EULSTIC, OR VuLCANIZBD InDIA BUBBBB. 

The fabric known as '*Qoodyear*s Qvm-dasUc^ o^ Vulcanized India rubber/* 
indented and manufactared by Charles Goodyear, of New Haven, Conn., Is 
capable of many highly useful applications in the school-room, and for educa- 
tional . purposes eeneralljr. By the changes wrought by Mr. Goodyear in the 
construction of his fabncs, all of the remarkable properties of the gum in its 
native state are preserved and improved, while its defects and objectional 
features are obviated. There seems lo be no limit to the many useful purposes 
to which it may be applied, in every department of the useful arts, and of prac- 
tical life, and the public is not yet apprised of its manifold adaptations to hu- 
mane purposes^ and to the protection or life and property. We shall here notice 
only a few of its many useful applications in the school-room, and lor school 
purposes generally. 

Book-lnnding or Covert* ^ 

Several styles of Goodyear's fabrics are admirably adapted to the binding, or 
covers of school-books. A cover of this material, does not crack, or warp, is 
not ii\jured by water or oil, is not easily soiled, and if soiled, can be readily 
cleaned. A school-book bound in this way, we nave every reason to suppose, 
will outlast, in the ordinary *'wear and tear" of a child's use, (except that of 
the knife, which ought never to be allowea in a child's hand in the school* 
room,) a dozen bound in the best style with any kind of leather. 

School Books. 

Its uses are not confined to covers, biyt school books can be printed on this 
&bric, which can be manufj^tured or suitable thinness for this purpose, and 
at the same time have a strength of texture, which will not tear, but outlast the 
best linen paper, and at the same thne be readily cleaned when soiled. 

When school books are printed on this fabric, and bound in covers of the 
tame, one of the greatest items of educational expense will be reduced. 

Maf$ and Charts, 

We have seen beautiful specimens of maps printed on various specin^ens of 
B new fabric, recentlv invented, and called vegetable leatAeTf gum<lastic vdlum, 
and metallic tissue, which will admit of the roughest use, and are capable of 
being handled for vears' without any injury, and can be rolled or folded up 
when not in use. We see no difficulty in printing outline maps, charts, and 
diagrams of all kinds on this fabric, which can be rolled up when not needed, 
and which can be washed and wiped clean with sponge, if soiled from use, or 
from the dust and smoke of the school-room. Both sides of the febric can be 
used for the purposes of printing. The outline maps, if made of suitable 
labric, can be filled up by the scholar, and the pencri marks erased by the 
sponge. Maps of this material can be so made .as to exhibit the elevations and 
depressions on the earth's surface. 

Globes. 

We have seen beautifal specimens of elobes, celestial and terrestrial, and 
of a great variety of sizes, from three inches to three feet, made of the fabric 
above described, such as vegetable leathery or gum-dastic vellum. When em- 
bossed, they show the elevations and depressions, the mountains and valleys, 
and water-coarses of the earth's surface. When inflated with gas lighter tlian 
atmospheric air, they float about the room. If soiled, thev can be easily cleaned 
with tne sponge, and will bear the roaghest usage. If the great outlines of the 
globe only are printed, the pupil can be exercised in filling Bp the blank with a 
lead pencil. When articles made of this fabric come into demand, our schools 
can be fumi.^hed with globes almost at the price of children's toys, and thus 
the great objection of expense will no longer prevent the introduction of this 
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piece of apparatus, and of visible illostration, into ereij school of every grade. 
When not inflated, the globe of three feet can be packe4 away in a space 
of about as many inches. 

Floor Cloth, or Carpet. 

This fabric is admirably adapted for carpeting the aisles of a school-rocnn, 
both to prevent reverberation, and to secure cleanliness. It can be easily 
cleaned, and will wear as long as the floor itself. 



Blackboard and Desk Covering. 

By using different series of thia fabric, a suitable surface of any desirable 
size can be obtained lor the lead or slate peocil, which can be attached per- 
manently to a wall, or be made in a portable form. 

It can be attached to the top of the desk, and thereby prevent all reverberation. 
When thus applied, it will not gather dust, or wear out, like cloth, but can be 
kept cleai^ witn a sponge, and wifi wear as long as the wood itself. The fabric 
used tor covering a desk, can be of the same styl6 of fabric as that used for a 
blackboard or slate, and thus answer all the purposes of either of these articles 
of apparatus. 

iSponge, 

An article is made of the gum, leavened and raised like bread, and called a 
sponge, from its close resemblance, in texture and uses, to the natural sponge. 
It is the best article which we have seen for erasing marks made by a lead or 
slate pencil, or chalk, on paper, slate, or blackboard, or prepared surface of 
any kmd in the nature of the blackboard or slate. Besides answering all the 
purposes of the sponge in such applications, it will remove the oiiiness which 
IS frequently communicated to tne slate by the hand, &c. It is alM inval- 
uable as a mop, or scrub, or shoci mat, at the door of the school-house, as it is 
not injured by ezposurei or the roughest and most constant usage. 



Pen and Pencil Wiper. 

The article used for making the sponge can also be made into a pen-wiper, 
andx:an be attached to the inkstand, (which can also be manufactured of the 
same material.) It can also be attached to the end of the lead pencil, or to the 
port-crayon, or handle for the more convenient use of the crayon, chalk, or slate 
pencil. It will work much closer than the native gum, ana is admirably 
adapted to drawing purposes. 

CaUsthenic Esereiees 

Every school, and especiallv every school for girls and young ladies, should 
be supplied with swings, and other apparatus for developing, expanding, and 
strengthening the muscles of the chest, arms, &c., and for these purposes several 
styles of this fabric are admirably adapted. 



Drawing and Writing Tablets,. 

One style of the improved metallic fabric is admirably adapted as a subsU- 
tnte for paper or slate, for introductory exercises in writing and drawing, as 
each impression of the pencil can be removed by the sponge, and a fresh, clean 
surface as constantly secured. The same material can be used for books for 
memoranda, records of attendance, returns of school committees, &c. 

The excellence of this fabric for all school purposes, as compared with paper, 
and other materials used for similar purposes, consists in its durability and 
economy. 
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Btbrt school should be furnished with a Library which should incjude, 

1. Books on schools and school-systems, ibr the use of school officers 
and parents^ and on the theoiy and practice of teaching, for the pro- 
fessional Instruction of teachers. 

2. Books of reference, for the use principally of teachers. 

3. Books ibr circulation among the pupils. 

4. Books for circulation among the parents^ and inhabitants of the Duh 
trici, or neighbophood. 

In the arrangement, and furniture of a school-house, provision should 
be made fbr the Library. 

The following catalogue may assist those who are charged with the 
purchase of books: 

Books on Eduoatioit. 

Tbe School and School-master, by Alonzo Potter, (Bishop ol 
Pennsylvania,) and Greorge B. Emerson. New Tork : Harper and 
Brothers. Boston : Fowle and Capen. Price $1.00. 551 pages. 

This vdume was prepared at the request of the late James Wad*- 
worth, of Geneseo, New York, with special reference to the condition and 
wants of common schools in that State. Its general principles and most 
c^ its details are applicable to sin^ilar schools in other parts of the country, 
and, indeed, to all seminaries employed in giving elementary instractioa 
Mr. Wadsworth directed a copy of it to be placed in each of the school 
libraries of New York, at his expense, and his noble example was fol- 
lowed in respect to the schools of Massachusetts, by the Hoa Martin 
Brimmer, of Boston. 

CONTENTS. PART I. Introdqetion. Chaptsr I. Education of thb Pkopu. Sbc. L 
What is Education. See. H. Prevailing Errors in Tegtrd to the Nature and End of Ediieatton. 
See. ni. The Kime Subject continued. See. YV. Same Bubject continued. Sec. V. What b 
the Education moit needed by the American People. $^, VI. The Imponance of Education, 
1. To the Individual. iSee. vTI. The Importance of Education, 2. To Society. 

CHAPTsa IL Common Bcrools. Sec. I. Relation of Common Schools to other Means of 
Education. See. II. Preaent State of Common Sehool9.^L Scbool-houaea. 2. Maonen. & 
Morala. See, III. Same Subject eontinued.^4. Intellectual Instruction. 5. Irregular Attenijk 
anee. See. IV. How can Commtm SehooUbe immrored 7->l. Diseusvion. 2. Female Teachen^ 
a Union or High Schools. 4. Consolidation of Districts. See. V. The Improtement of Coti^ 
mon SehooU continued. Organization In Cities.—!. District System. 2. Monttoiial. & 
Pftcher Svstem. 4. American svstem. 6. Diversity of Class-books. See. VL Same Subfeet, 
oon/mu«tf.— Education of Teachers. 

CONTENTS. PART II. Introduction. Book I. Qvalitixs. Chap. I. Mental and 
MoraU Important la a Teseher. CAop. II. Health. Exercise. Diet. Sleep. Recreation. 

Boox II. Studibs. Chap. I. Laws of the Creation. CAap. II. Natural Laws. Chap. TIL 
Independence of the Natural Iaws. Chap. IV. Higher Studies. Ch(u». V. Advantages of a 
T««5her»s Life. -f •• ~r -. 

BooKlU. DuTiis. Chap. L To n\nae\f. Self-Culture. CAap. 11. To his Pupils, togtr* 
tMm means of Knowledge. Okap, lU. To his Pupils, to form their Moral Character. £!kap» 
IV. To his Pupils, Cultivation of their Powers. Ch4^. V. Communication of Knowledffk 
Okap. Vl. To his Fellow-Teachera. Chap. Vn. To Parents and the Community. 

Book IV. Tnm f^oaooi.. Chap. L Organization. Chap. U. Instruction. Oenflnd PrhM^ 
ple& Gl<9>.m. Teaching: LRaadlng. 2. BpelUng. 3/Grammar. 4. Wrftli«; 6^ Draw* 
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Inf. 6. Arithmetle. 7. Aecounta. B. Geognpbj. 9. Hiatoiy. la Phjiiolosj. IL Com 
poflitlon. Chap. IV. GoTtroment. 

Book V. Ths Scrool-houib. CAop. 1. Situation. Chap. n. Slxe. Chap. HL Podttoa 
•nd Amof ement. Chap. IV. Light. Wftrmlng. Ventilation. 

The Teacher's Manual, by Thomas H. Palmer. Boston: Marsh, 
Capen, Lyon &> Webb, 1840. pp. 263. Price, 75 cents. 

This work received the prize of five hundred dollars, offered by the 
American Institute of Instruction, in 1838, for << the best Essay on a sys- 
tem of Education best adapted to the Common Schools of our country.'^ 

CONTENTS. PART I. Chapter I. Introductorr. Cht^iter U. Who are our Schoolnia*- 
ten. Chtmler III. Physical Education. Chapeer IV. lotelleetual Education. Chapter V. lo^ 
lellectuAl Education, continued. Chapter \L Moral Education. CAopfcr VIL R4rcapituialioik 

FART II. Chapter I. Uitroductorj. Chapter II. Phyaieal Education. Chapter t\\. Fhra- 
eal Education, continued. Chapter IV. Phyaieal Education, continued. Chapter \. Intellec- 
tual Education. Ch<^er VL Intellectual Education, continued. Chapter ViL InteUectuai 
Education, continued. Chapter VIII. Intellectual Education, continued. Ck^er IX. Intel- 
lectual Education, continued. Chapter X. InteUectuai Education, concluded. Chapter XL 
llond Education. Chapter XIL Moral Edocation, continaad. Ckapt&r XDL Coocluson. 

The Teacher Taught, by Emerson Davis, late Principal of the 
Westfield Academy. Boston : Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb, 1839. 
pp. 79. Price 37 1 cents. 

This valuable work was first published in 1832^ as ** An Abstract of a 
Course of Lectures on School-keeping." 

Slate and Blackboard Exercises, By William A. Aleott New 
Vork: Mark H. Newman. Price 37 cents. 

The chapters in this little work were first published in the Connecticut 
Common School Journal, in 1841. The various suggestions and methods 
are highly practical 

Theory and Practice of Teaching, by David P. Page, Principal 
of the New York State Normal School New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 

CONTENTS. ChaptbrL The Spirit of the Teacher. CMAprnll. ReraonaiblUty ot tb« 
Teacher. Sec. L Tiie Neglected Tree. Sec, 11. Extent of Reaponsibility. See. HI. The Aii> 
born Prison. CHAPrsB IlL Habita of the Teacher. Chaptbr IV. Literary Qualifications oC 
the Teacher. Chaptbr V. Right Views of Education. Chaptbr VI. Riifht Modes of Teach 
log. ^SSee. L Pouringin Proceaa. Sec. IL Drawing-out Process. See. IIL The more Excels 
lent Way. See. IV. Waking up Mind. See. V. Remarks. Chaptbr VIL Conducting Recita- 
tions. Chapter VIII. Exciting an Interest in Study. See. I. IncentJTea. BmulatioR. Sea. 
IL Prizes and Rewarda Sec. III. Proper Inceutives. Chaptbr IX. School GoTemmenL 
See. L Requimtes in the Teacher for Government See. IL Means of securing Good Order. 
Sec. III. Punishments, Improper, Proper. Sec. IV. Corporal PunishmanL See. V. Umita* 
tiona and Suggestions. Chaptbr X. School Arrangements. Sec. I. Plan of Day'h Work. 
See. IL Interrupt ioiia. Sec. III. Recesses. See. IV. Assignment of Lessons. See. V. Ra* 
Tlewa See. VI. Examinatlona. Exhibitiona, Celebrations. Chaptbr XL The Teacher's R» 
lation to the Parents of his I'upiis. Chaptbr XIL The Teacher's Care of his Health. Cha»- 
TBR XIII. The Teacher's Relation to his Profession. Chaptbr XIV. Misceiianeoua Suoea- 
tlona See. I. Things to he avoided. See. IL Things to be performed, Cbaftbb XV. Tha 
Eewards of the Teacher. 

' Hints and Methods for the use of Teachers. HartQ>rd: Price 
25 cents. 

This volume is made np principally of selections from publications on 
methods of teaching, not easily accessible ; and under each subject dis- 
cussed, reference is made to various volumes, where additional sugges- 
tions can be found. 

The District School as it was, by one who went to it, (Reo, 
Warren Burton.) New York: J. OrviUe Taylor, 1838. 

In this amusing picture of ^< the lights and shadows" of school life as it 
was in New England twenty years ago, the teachers and scholars of 
some of our District Schools as they are, will recognize the school-house, 
books, practices, and methods with which they are too familiar. 
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ConPBflBioNi OP A School-master, by Dr. William A. Alcott New 
York: Mark H. Newmaa Price 50 cents. 

If our teachers will read these conPessions of errors of omission and 
commission, and the record which it gives of real excellencies attained by 
the steps of a slow and laborious progress,^ they wiH save themselves 
the mortification of the first, and realize earlier the fruits of the last. 
Few men have the moral courage to look tjieir former bad methods so 
directly in the face. Every young teacher should r^ad this book. 

CONTENTS. Cbaptsr L My Introdvction to Bohooi. Knpnro. Section I. Prepara 
tioQ and EnjEagement. Section II. The Examioation. Section III. My Coffitationa. 

CHAPTas 11. My Fiaat YsAa. Section I. Firsi dar of School Sectionll. General Courae 
of Iniiru'ctjon. /Siee/ton III. Particular Errors. iSecfwn IV. Religious Exercises, 

CsAFTBa lU. Mt Sicomd Year. Section I. Course of InatrucUon. Section 11. Seriooa 
Mistakes. 

CMArTKR IV. My Third Yiar. SeOion I. Complaint to the Grand Juron. Section n. 
Introduction of a New School Book. Section III. Meeting of the Schools. 

Chaptrr V. Fourth akd Fifth Ykars. Section I. Modes of Punishing. Section II. At* 
tending to other Employments. Section III. Late Evening Visits. Section IV. Studies aikl 
Methoda 

Chafthr VI. Mt Sixth Ybar. Section I. Teaching br the Year. Terms and Object. 
Sectionll. Description of the School and School-house. Seolion III. First Efforts at im- 
proTement. Punctuality. Section IV. Methods and Discipline. Section V. Schools Neglected 
vy Parenta Section VI. School Libraries. Section VII. Improper Company. Example. 

Chaptbr VII. My Sbvbmth Ybar. Section 1. Divided Attention. Section U. Teaching 
•9 the Sabbath. 

CHAPTBaVIlI. Mr Eiobtb Ybar. iSeetion I. General Account of my School Section 11, 
Causes of Failure. 

Chaptbr IX. My Nimtk Ybab. Beetion I. A Novel Enterprise. Section U. Methods of 
Teaching. Discipline. 

Chaptbr X. Mr Expbribnob as a School Visitor. Section I. Examination of Teachera 
Section II. Special Visits to Schools. Section III. Meetlnga for Improvement. Section IV. 
Introduction of a New Readina Book. 

Chaptbr XI. My Tbmth ybar in School. Section I. Commencement of School iSbe- 
Hon II. Spelling. Reading. Writing, etc. Section 111. Teaching Geography. Section IV. A 
PracticaT Exercise, i^ctum V. Experiment in Teaching Etymology. Section VI. Teaching 
Orthography. Section VII. Forcing Knowledge. Section VIII. Teaching Pupiia to sit scilL 
Section IX. My Moral InflaeiKe. Section X. My 111 Health. Section XL Countenancing tha 
fltports of my Pupils. Section XIl, DisclpUaa. 

The School Teacher's Manual, by Henry Dunn, Secretary of the 
British and Foreign School Society, London. Hartford: Reed & Bar- 
ber, 1839. pp. 223. Price 50 cento. 

The American edition of this work is edited by Rev. Thomas H. Gal- 
landet, which isthe best evidence that could be given of the general 
Bomidness of the views presented by the English author. 

Tea^chers' Institute, by W. B. Fbwle. Boston. 

Teaching a Science : The Teacher an Artist, 1>y Rev. B. R. 
HalL New York : Baker & Scribtier. 

Corporal Punishment, by Ly^an Cobb. New York: Mark IL 
Newman. 

School Keeping, by an Experienced Teacher. Philadelphia : John 
Grigg, 1831. 

The School-master's Friend, with the Committee-man's Guide, by 
Theodore Dwight, Jr. pp. 360. New York, Roe Lockwood, 415, Broai 
way, 1835. 

The Teacher, or Moral Influences in the Instruction and Govern- 
ment of the Young, by Jacob Abbott Boston, Whipple & Dainrell, Na 
9 Comhill, Boston. Frice 75 cents. 

Theory op Teaching, with a few practical Illustrations, by a Teacher. 
Boston : E. P. Peabody, 1841. pp. 128. 

District School^ by J.Qrville Taylor. New York: Harper dt 
Brothers, 1834. 
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LscTunsa on Bducation, by Homoe Maim, Seoretary of the 1 
chusetts Board of Education. Boston: Fowle &> Capen, 1845. Pp. 338. 
Price $1.00. 

This volame embraces seven lectures, most of which were delivered 
before the Annual Common School Conventions, held in the several 
counties of Massachusetts, in 1838, '39, '40, '41, and '42. They are pub- 
lished in t(iis form at the request of the Board of Education. No man, 
teacher, committee, parent, or friend of education generally, can read 
these lectures without obtaining raueh practical knowledge, and without 
being fired with a holy zeal in the cause. , 



CONTENT& Lecture I. Means and Objects of Common School Education.^ Ltctun U 

icnj 

a God does, and what He leaves for Man t( 

, ^ DiffnUf 

and its Dcfradation. Lecture VL On District School Libimries. Z^ecAure VII. On School Pan- 



Special Preparation, a prerequisite to Teaching. Lecture III. The Necesdty of Educaiioo ia 
a Republican Ooverutnent. Lecture IV. What God does, and what He leaves for Man to do, 1» 
the work bf Education. Lecture V. An Historical View of Education; showing its DignUf 



ishments. 
Locke and Milton on Education. Boston: Gray & Brown, 1890. 

Tbc EoncATtoN OF MoTHEBS, by L. Aim6-Martin'. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Blanchard, 1843. 

Education and Health, by Amariah Brigham. Boston: Marah, 
Capen db Lyon, 1843. 

Da. Channinq on Self Culture. Boston: Monroe db Co. Price 
33 cents. 

Miss Sedgwick on Self Training, or Means and Ends. New 
York : Harper d& Brothers. 

These two volumes,— the first written with special reference to young 
men, and the last, to young women, should be read by all young teachers, 
who would make their own individual character, attainments, and coo- 
duct, the basis ot all improvement in their professbn. 

The following works have special reference to instractbn in InfantAad 
Primary Schools : 

Exercises FOR THE Senses. London: Charles Knight db Co. Pub- 
lished under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Us^ 
ful Knowledge. 

Lessons on Objects : as given to children between the ages of six 
and eight in a Pestalozzian School at Cheam, Sussex, by U. Mayo. 
London: Seeley, Bumside db Seeley, Fleet street, 1845. 

Lessons on Shells, as given to children between the ns^ of eight 
and ten, and by the author of "Lessons on Objects.'' London: Seeley, 
Bumside db Seeley, 1846. 

Patterson's Zoology for Schools. London. 

Model Lessons for Infant School Teacbbrs, by the author of 
" Lessons on Objects." Parts L and XL London : Seeley, Bumside db 
Seeley, 1846. 

Wilderspin's Infant Ststek. London: James S. Hodgson, 112 
Fleet street 
Wilderspin's Elementary Education* London : James 8. Hodgson. 

Chambers' Educational Coursb,-^Infant Education, from two to 
nz years of age. Edinburgh: W. R. Chambers. 

Practical Education, by Maria Edgeworth. New York : Hafper db 
Brothers, 1835. 
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The Teacher and Pareict; a Treatise upoQ Common School Edu- 
cation. By Charles Northend. New York: A. S. Barnes dc Co. Price 
75 cents. 

This is a valuable treatise, full of practical suggestions to teachers 
and parents, by one who has felt the want of such suggestions while act- 
ing as teacher of the Epes Grammar School in Salem, and more re- 
cently as Superintendent of Public Schools, in Danvers, Mass. 

CONTENTS, PART I. Chaptsr I. Common 8chooI«, II. TheTeachrr. III. Thorough 
Knowledge. Aptness lo Teach, Accuracy, Palieiice, and Peneverance. IV. Candor, Truth* 
fuloeM, and Court euuaness. V. Injieuuity, Individuality. VI. Kiodnesa, Oentleneas, For- 
bearance, an'1 CheerruUieFS. Vil. Common dense, Knowledjre of Human Nature, General 
Information, Desire to do Good, and Ilopelulnee^s. Vtll. Correct Moral Principles, Exem* 
plary Habits and Deportment; Dilfgence. IX. Neatnera and Order ; Belf-Control. X. Ear- 
nestness, Energ^r, Enthusia^^m.* XI. Judjfmeni and Prudence; System and Punctuality; lo- 
depeudence. Xll. Proressional Feeling and Interest ; a Deep and Well-grauoded Interest in 
Teaching. Xill. Means of Improvement. XIV. Teaching. 3(V. Discipline. XVI. Meant 
of Interesting Pupils and Parents. XVII. Morallnetruction. XVIII Emulation and Prises. 
XIX. Primary Schools. XX. Lessons and Recitations. XXI. Examinations and Exhibi- 
tions. XXH. Multiplicity of Studies. XXIIL Reading. XXIV. Spelling. XXV. Penman- 
ship. XXVI. Geugraphv. XXVII. Grammar. XXVIII. Letter Writing and Composition. 
XXIX. Arithmetic. XXX BodtKeeping ; Declamalion. XXXI. Singing. XXXU. Mis- 
cellaneoos. 

PART II. Chaptbr I. Introductory Remarks. 11. Brhool Houses. III. Children should 
not be sent to School loo Young. IV. To Provide Good Teachers. V. School Supervision. 
VI.' Parents should Encourage the Teacher. VII. Specific Duties. Vin. Candor and Chari- 
tableness. IX. High and Honorable Motives. 

American Education ; it9 Principles and Elements. By Edward 
D. Mansfield. New York : A. S. Barnes & Co., 1853. 

This is a philosophical discussion of the principles, and not a practical 
treatise on the modes of instruction, in the several subjects treated of. 

contents. Chaptbr I. The idea of a Republic. 11. Means ofperpetuating Civil and 
Religious Liberty. III. The Idea of American Education. IV. The Teacher— his qualiflcsp 
lions, teaching, and character. V. The idea of Science. VI. The Utility of Mathematics. 
Til. The Utility of Astroimmr. VIIL TheUtility of History. IX. The Science of Language. 
X. Literature a Means of Edarallon. XI. Conversation an Instructor. XII. The Constitu- 
tion the Lawbook of the Nation. XIII. The Bble the Law-book from Heaven. XIV. 
The Education of Women. Elementary Ideas. The Future. 

The Teacher's Institute; or, Familiar Hints to Young Teachers. 
By William B. Fowle. Boston: Lemuel N. Ide, 1849. Price 75 cents. 

Mr. Fowle has had a long and ^ccessful experience as a teacher, par- 
tlct]Jarly in the monitorial system, and has been eminently successful in 
conducting the exercises of Teachers' Institutes, or gatherings of young 
teachers for the purpose of instruction, in the matter and manner of 
teaching. This volume embraces the results of his experience, both as 
a teacher of children and of teachers. 

CONTENTS. Reading. Spelling. Arithmetic. Mental Arithmetic. Writing. Drawing. 
Lectures on Geography. Remarks on Geography. Lecture on the Uses and Abuses of Mem- 
ory. English Grammar. Composition. Letters on the Monitorial 8y»rem. Remarks on 
the Use of Monitors. Neatness. The Opening and Closing of School. Music Emulation 
and Discipline. Conclusion. ^ 

Popular Education ; for the use of Teachers and Parents. By Ira 
Mayhew. New York : Burgess & Cady. Price 75 cents. 

This Treatise was prepared and published in accordance with a reso- 
lution of the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of 
Michigan, by the author, while Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

CONTENTS. Chaptbr 1. In what does a correct Education consist 1 II. Tlte Import- 
ance of Physical Education. III. Physical Education— The Laws of Iff alth. IV. The Laws 
of Health— Philosophy of Respiration. V The Nature of Intell(>ctnal and Moral Fjducation. 
VI. The Education ofihe Five Senses. VII. The Necefssity of Moral and Religious Educa- 
tion. VIII. The Importance of Popular Education. Education d sfsipnles the Evila of Igno 
ranee. Education increases the productiveness of I.Abor. Education diminishes Pauperism 
and Crime. Education increases human Happiness. IX. Political Necest^ity of National 
Education. The Practicabilitv of National Education. X. The Means of Ilnivenial Educa 
lion. Good School-houses shonld be provided. Well-qualifled Teachers should be em 
ployed. Schools should continue through the Year. Every Child should attend School 
The redeeming Power of Common Schools. Index. 

27 
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Lbctobbs ano Pbocbboihos op tbe Amebicak Ihstitutb or hh 
BTBUCTiON from 1830 to 1853. 

These volumes embrace more than 150 lectures and essays, < 
variety of important topics, by some of the ablest scholars and most i 
cessCul teachers in the country. 

CONTENTS.— Vol. 1, for 1830. Introdocunr Dtaeonne, br Prendent Wofland. Veetrnt^ 
L Phyi.cal Cducatioii, by John C. tVarren, M. D. Leeturt iL Ttie DeTelopmeitt of the f 



fent Scliool System, bv WiUiam RmumU. Lecture IV. The Spelling of WordB, and a Rational 
Method of T achinjt their Meaninc, by Gideim F. Thaiftr. Lectmrt V. Lyceums and Socie- 
liea for the D.ITusioa of Uneful Koowlcdge, hiNehemiah CUardand. Lecture VI. Praclicd 
Method of Trachiuc Rtietonc. by Samuel P. Newman. Lecture VII. Geometry and AMm, 
by F. J. Grund. Lecture VIII. The Monitorial SyMem of Inatruciion, by Henry K- OUrer. 
Lecture IX. Vocal Miii.c, by WiUiam C. Woodhridge. Lecture X. Linear Drawiiif. br 
Walter R. Johnton. Lecture XL Arithmetic, by Warren Colbum. Lecture XIL Ctaaaical 
LeamJOf , by ComMue C. f>Uon. Lecture XIIL Tli« CoDfltniciioa and Furaiahlnf of School* 
Booms and School Apparatus, by WiUiam J. Adame. 

Vol. IL for 1831. Introductory Lecture, bj Jamea Walker. Lecture I. Edoealkm of IV 
males, by George B. Emereon. Lecture IL Moral Education, by yaco6 Abbott, Leetun 
HI. Usefulness ui Lycc^uma, bv S. C. PhiUipe. LeeturelV. Education of the Five Senses, bj 
William H. Bro,k: Lecture V. The Means which may be employed to stimulate tbe Student 
without the aid of Emulation, by John L, Parkkuret. Lecture VL Grammar, br Goald 
Brown. Lecture \ll. ludueiiceof Academies and High Schools on Common Schools, by Ifd- 
liam C. fWler. Lecture VIII. Nslural History as a Branch of Common Education, bj Cli» 
ment Durgin. Prize Essay on School- Houses, by W. A. Ateott. 



Vol. IIL for 1832.— Iniroductorr Discourse, by Franeie C. Gray. Lecture L The best 
lethodf of Teaching the Living Languages, br George Ticknor. Lecture IL Some of the 
Diseases of a Literary Life, by G. Hayward^ M. D. Lecture UL Tbe Utility of Vi8.ble illus- 



trations, by Walter A. Juhnajn. Lecture IV. Tlie Moral Influences of Physical Science, bf 
Jehn Pientont. Lecture V. Prize Essay, on the Teaching of Penmanship, by B. B. Fbeter, 
Lecture VL Nature and Means of Early Education, as deduced from Experience, by A. B. 
JUeoU. Lecture VII. On Teaching Grammar and Composition, by Aoa Rand. 

Vol. IV, for 1833.— Introductory Lecture, br WiUiam SutUtan. Lecture L On lbs lmpor> 
taace of a Knowledge of the Principles ol Physiology to Parents snd Teactiers, by Edward 
Beynoldt, M. D. Lecture IL The Clsssification of Schools, by Samuel M. Bumeide. Lec- 
ture III. Primary Education, by Gardner B. Perry. Lecture IV. Emulation in Schools bf 
Leonard Wilhivgtun. Lecture V. The best Method of Teaching the Ancient Lancuagea, 1^ 
Alpheue S. Packard. Lecture VL Jacotot's Method of Instruction, by George W. Greene. 
Lecture vn. The best Method of Teaching Geographv, by W. O. Woodbridge. Lecture Via 
Necessity uC Eiiucaiinx Teachers, by Samuel R. Had. Lecture IX. The Adapfat:ou of Inl^ 
lectual ^htki«ophy to Iiwiruction, by Abvah R. Baker. Lecture X. The best Mode of Teach 
lug Natural Pluloauphy, by Benjamin Utile. 

Vol. V. I834.~Introdiictory Lecture, by Gaie6 Guehinr. Lecture L The best Mode of Fix 
tog the Attention of the Young, bv Warren Burton. Lecture IL The Improvement wliich 
may be made in the Condition of Common Schools, br Stephen Farley. Lecture III. Duties 
of Psrents in regard to the Schools where their Children are Instructed, by Jacob Abbott. 
Lecture IV. Maternal Instruction and Bfansgement of Infant Schools, by M. M. Cartt. Lecture 
V. Teaching the Elements of Mathematics/by T*homae Sherwin. Lecture VI The Dangerous 
Tendency to Innovations and Extremes in Education, by Hubbmd Winelow. Lecture VIL Un> 
ion of Manual with Mental Labor, in a System of Euucation. by Beriah Green. Lecture VllL 
The History snd Uses of Chemistrv, by C. T. Jttckeon. Lecture IX. Natural History as a 
Study In Common Schools, by A. A. Gould^ M. D. Lecture X. Scieoee of Government as a 
Branch of Popular Education, by Joeeph Story. 

Vol. VI, for 1835 -Introductory Lecture, by W. JET. Fumeee. Lecture 1. The Study of tha 
Classics, by A. Cruehy. Lecture IL Education for an Ajprtcultural People, by Samud Nolt, Jr. 
Lecture 111. Political Influence of Schoolmasters, by £. Waekbum. Lecture IV. Slate and 
Prospects of the German Population of this Country, bv H. Bokum. Lecture V. Religious Bd* 
ucation, by R. Park. Lecture VI. Importance of an AcquainCanee with the Philosopny of ih« 
Mind to an Instructor, by J. Gregg. Lecture VIL Ends of School Discipline, by Henry L. 
McKean. Lecture VllL Imponance and Means of Cultivatingthe Social Affectiona among Pu- 

{lila, by /. fi/aracAarJ. Leclure IX; Meaning and Objects of Education, by 7*. i?. /Vr. Lee- 
ure X. Management of a Common School, by T. Dwight^ Jr. Lecture XI. Moral and Spirit- 
ual Culture in E irly Education, by R. C. Watereton. Lecture XIL Moral Uses of the Study cf 
Natural History, by W. Channing, M. D. Lecture XIIL Schools of the Ans, by W. Jokneoe^. 

Vol. VIL, for IfOr,.— Lecture L Education of the Blind, by Samuel G. Howe, M. D. />e> . 
rure IL ThoroiiKh Teaching, by WiUiam H. Brooke. Lecture III. Physiology, or •* The House 
1 live in." by WiUiam A. Alcott. Lecture IV. Incitements to Moral and Intellectual Well-Doiiw. 

KJ. H. Belcher. Lecture V. Duties of Pemale Teachers of Common Schools, by Danui 
imbttU. Lecture VL Methods of Teaching Elocution in Schools, bv 7*. D. P.Sfome. Lec- 
ture VIL Inllueiice of Itiietlectual Action on Civilization, by H. R. Oeaceland. Lecture VllL 
School Discipline, by S. R. Hall. 

Vol. VllL, for 1S37.— Introductory Discourse, bv Rev. Elipha White. Lecture L Study nf 
the CIsKSicm by J.hn Mutligan. Lecture II. Moral Education, by Joahua Butee. Lecture'llL 
Study of Natural Hiatrtry. by John Leiois RueeeU. Lecture IV. Comparative Merits of Private 
•ud Public Schools, by Theodore Edeon. Lecture V. Elocution, by Datid Foodick^Jr. Uc- 
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iwv Vt lUlallon between the Bovd ofTnuteea aod tbe Vmeaky of a Unhrenity, *e., \f Jh»> 
mer Adanu. Leehtrt VII. School Reform, or Teachers' fleminariea, by Chartea BrookM. Lac- 
mn VIII. Teaching of CompoaitioD in SchooU, by JL Q. Parker. La^rt IX. E,^\iM of tha 
Preaent Byatem of Primarr Inatruaion, by Thmiuu H. Pdmtr, Lecture X. Reading and 
Deelamation, by WitUam AieeeU. 

Vol. IX, for ISSa— Lee/ure I. Literary Reaponaibility of Teaehera,bT Chartea White, Lae- 
mre 11. The Head and the Heart ; or. The Relative Importance of Intellectual and Moral Cut 
ture, by Bliaha Bartlett. Lecture lit Vocal Muaic in Common Schools, bv Joaeph Harrinm- 
ton, Jr. Lecture IV. Model Schools, by Thonuu D. Jamea. Lecture V. Observations on tna 
School System of Connecticut, by Lientaon Obnated. Lecture VI. Teaching of English Gram- 
mar, by R, O. Parker. Lecture VII. Mutual Datlea of Parents and Teachers, by Iknid P. 
Pofe. Lecture VllL Man, the Sulyect of Educotlon, by Samuel Q. Goodrich. 

Vol. X, for 1839 — Introductory Discourse, The Education of a Free People, by Robert Bam- 
teuLJr. Lecture I. Physiology of the Skin, by John G. Meteaif, M. D I^clure 11. Mind and 
Ita Developmental bv Emeraon Davia. Lecture III. A Classic Taate in our Common Bchoola, 
by Luther B. Lincoln. Lecture IV. Natural Theologyas a Study in School^ by Henry A. 
MUea. Lecture V. Diviaion of Labor in Instruction. hyTkomae Cuahing, Jr. Lecture VI. The 
Claims of our Age and Country upon Teachers, bt Doritf Mack. Lecture VII. Pro|reia of 
Moral Science^and ita Application to the Business of Practical Life, by Alexander H. Everett. 
Lecture VIII. The Comparative Reeulta of Education, by T. P. Bodman^ Lectura IX. Phyii- 
eal Education, by Abel L. Pieraon, M. D. 

Vol. II, Nbw Sbribs, for IB'IO.-'Lecture L fntellectoal Education In Harmony vrith MonJ 
and Physical, by Joahua Batee. Lecture U. Results to be aimed at in School Instruction and 
Disciplne, by T, Cuahiw. Jr. Lecture IIL Duty of Viaiting Schoola, by Thomaa A. Greene. 
Lecture IV. Objects and Means of School Instruction, by A. B. Muxzet/. Lecture V. Courtesy, 
and its Cotinection with School Instruction, by 0'. P. Thmer. Lecture VI. On the Brain and 
the Stomach, by Uaher Paraona. M. D. Lecture VIL Common Complaints made sgainai 
Teachers, by Jaco6A66aft. 

Vol. XII, for 1811.— Lee/wre I. Best Method of Preparing and Using Spelling-Books, by i7or- 
ace Mann. Lecture II. Best Method of Exercising the Different Faculties of the Mind, by Wm, 
B. F\nole. Lecture III. Education of the Laborinc Classes, by T. Parker. Lecture IV. Impor* 
tance of the Natural Sciences in our S}stem of Popular Education, by A. Gray. Lecture V. 
Moral Culture Essential to Intellectual Education, by E. W. Bobinaon. Lecture VI. Simptt- 
city of Character, as Affiected br the Common Systems of Education, by J. S. Diright. Lec- 
ture VII. Use of the Globes in Teaching Geography and Astronomy, by A. Pleming. Lecture 
Vlll. Elementary Principles of Constitutional Law, as a Branch of Education in Conunon 
Schools, by Edward A. Liuerence. 

Vol. XIII, for lenSL^Lecture 1. Moral Edneation. by George B. Emereon. Lecture II. Unl- 
vental Language, by Samuel G. Howe. Leeture III. The Girard College, by E. C. Winea. 
Lecture IV. School Room, as an aid to Self- Education, by A. B. Muttey. Latere V. Moral 
Responsibility of Teachers, by WilUam H. Wood. Lectura VI. Tbe Teacher's Daily Prepara- 
tion. 

Vol. XIV, for ISO.— Zcefurv I. The Bible In Common Scbools, by Heman Humphrey^ D. D* 
Lecture II. The Classification of Knowledge, by Solomon Adama. Lecture III. Moral Dignity 
<»f the Teacher's Office, by Prof /. H. Agnew. Leeture IV. A few of the '* Hows" of School- 
keeping, by Roger S. Howard. Lecture V. Advancement in the Means aod Methods of Publle 
Instruction, by David P. Page. Lecture VI. Reading, by C. Pierce. Lecture VII. Some of 
the Duties of the Faithful Teacher, br Alfred Greenlee^. Lecture VIII. Some of the Defecta of 
our Systems of Education, by R B. Hubbard. Lecture IX. Importance of our Common 
Schools, by A j:Aroy. 

Vol. XV, for 1844.— Lee/Kre I. The Religious Element In Education, by CaMn E. Stowe. 
Lecture H. Female Education, by William RuaeeU. Lecture III. Some oMhe ObMacIea to tha 
Greater Success of Common Schools, by Chartea Northend. Lecture IV. Some of the Dsagen 
Of Teachers, by Daniel P. GaUoup. Lecture V. Natural History as a Regular Classic In out 
Beminariea. by Chartea Brooke. Lecture VI. Ciamical Instruction, by A. H. Weld. Lecture 
Vil. School Discipline, by Joaeph Hale. Leeture VIII. Methods of Ttaching to Read, by iSiom- 
Ml -A Greene. Lecture iX. The Duly of the American Teacher, by John S. BeOawa. Lee- 
ture X. The Necessity of Education in a Republican Form of Governmeoi, by Horace Mann, 

Vol. XVI, for 1945.— 2>erure1. Dignity of the Teacher's Office, by Joel Hawea, D. D. Ad- 
dreaa. The Formation and Excellence of the Female Cliaracter. bv Joel Hawea. D. D. Lea- 
ture II. The Duties of Examining Committees, bv Prof B. D. San/tom. Lecture III. The PeiS 
feet Teacher, by Deniaon Olmetead, L. L. D. Lecture IV. Physiology, by Eiiward Jarxia. M. D. 
Lecture V. Intellectual Arithmetic, by F. A. Adama. Lecture VI. County Teachers' InstitutesL 
by Safem TVnm. Lecture Vll. Geography, by WUUam B. Fowle. Leeture VIII. Vocal Mo* 
■e in Common Bchoola, by A. N. Johnaon. Lecture IX. History, by Ceorg^e S. Hillard. 

Vol. XVn, for 1846.— Journal of Proceedings. List of Officers. Annual Report. I.at^ 
fMre I. Rome Prenaration for School, by Jaaon Whtiman. Lecture U. The Inffuence of Moral 
upon Intellectual Improvement, by H. B. Hooker. Leeture III. The Eesentialnof a Common 
School Education, and the conditions most favorable to their Attainment, by Rufue Putnam. 
Lecture IV. The Education of the Faculties, and the Proper Employment of Young Childroii, 
by Samuel J. May. Lecture v; The Obiigat ion of Towns to Elevate the Character of our Con»* 
mon Bchoola, by Luther B. Lincoln. Lecture VI. Importance of Culiivating Taste in Earbr 
Life, by Ariel Pariah. Lfcture Vlf. On Phonotypy and Phonography, or Speech Writing ajud 
Bpeeeh-Printlng, by Stephen P. Andrewa, Leeture VIII. On the Study 0/ the Engllah Lan- 
guage, by D. Huntington. 

Vol. XVni. for l84Z.-^oumaI of Proceedings. List of Officers. Leeture I. On the Wtwtf 
of Language, by Hubbard Window. Leeture IT. On the A ppropriateness of Studies to the Blata 
•f Mantal DeveWpmant, by Thamae P. Rodman. 
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. Vol. XIX., for 184a Journal of Proeeedlnfi. List of OfBeera. Lecture t. FkUnrM M 
teaching, by John Kingabury. Ltcturt II. Co-opfntioD of Parents and Teachers, bj- Jdeti^ 
Bafehelder. Lecture ni. QuaHficatlons of the Teacher, by Rev. Nathan Muntve. Leebu9 
IV. Schoot OoTernment, by J. D. PkUbriek. Lecture V. Tlie Improvemeot of Common 
Schools, by Wm. D. Swan. 

Vol. XX , for 1949. Journa! of Proceedinga, Littof OfBcfra. Lcervre I. The Defect of 
the Principle of Reliftioug Authority in Modern iSducatioo, by John H. Hopkins, DJi. 
Lecture II. The Educati'in demanded by the peculiar character of our CiTil liMtifntioos, bf 
Benjamin Larabee. D. D. Lecture III. EaTnePtnciw, hy Roger S. Boward. Lecture IV. 
The Essentials of Education, by TKomat U. Palmer. Lecture V. The Claims of Naroral 
nisrory, as a branch of Common School Education, hj William O Ayers. LeOUre VI. Eda* 
cation the Coudirion of Narinnal Greainf ss, by Prof. B. D. Saenbom, Lecture VII. Tb« 
Duties of Legislatures in relation to the Poblia Schools io the United States, by Eer. Chmrin 
Brooke. Lecture Vlll. Practical Edocatioiirby W. C. CMdthuait, 

Vol. XXI , for 18130. Journal of Proceeding List of Officers. Annual Report Leehef 
I. Gull's Plan for E(Iucatin«r Man, by C. C. Chaee. Lecture II. Political Economy, aa a Study 
for Common Schools, by Amaaa Walker. Lecture III The Importance of Early TraJnioK 
by Sulunum Jenner. Lecture IV. Charsclerisfics of the True Teacher, by John D. PtS- 
brick. Lecture V. Influence of the Social Relations In the West upon Professional UsefuIneM 
and Success, by Edtrard Wyman.. Apnemllz. Invtmction in R.atory. by Etixabeth P, 
Peabody. General Index, frum 1830 to ISoO. Ltct of Members, Past and Present. 

Vol. XXII., for 1851. Journal of Proceedings. List of Officers. Annual Report. £ae. 
ture J. Ttacliers' Morals and Manneni, br Htnry K. Oliver. Lecture II. The Supertisioa 
of Schools, by D. B. Hagar. Lecture III. The Teacher io the Nineteenth Century, hf 
Thomaa Cuehing, Jr. Lecture IV. Importance of Moral and Religious Education io a Re> 

Subiic, by William D Northend. Lecture V. The Manifestations of Education in DifirrenC 
gee, by Samuel W. Batee. Lecture VI. O9 the Present Cunditiun and Wants of CJiommoa 
BchooU, by Rev. L. W. Leimard. Lecture VII. Methods of Tesching Spelling, by Ckriai^' 
pher A. Green. Lecture Vlll. Physical Education, by Rev. Darwin H. Ranney. 

Vol. XV., for 1852. Proceedings. List of Officers. Annual Report Lecture I. The In- 
Centiveti to Mental Culture among Tenchers, by Jamee D. Butler. Lecture II. Dr. Thomas 
Arno'd, by Joshua Batee, Jr. Lecture III Self Reliance, by Winiam H. WeOe. Lecttef 
IV. The School System of the State of New Yorlc, by Juseph McKeen. Lecture V. Eaaen- 
tial Elemenrs in American Educatian, by Charles H. Wheeler. Lecture VI. Drmwioca 
Meanii of Education, by WtUiamJ. Whilaker. 

Vol. XXIV., for 1853. Journal of Proceedings. List of Officers. Prise Esny, by E. A, 
li. AUen. Lecture I. Reading, by f. T. RusselL Lecture U. Life and Educational Priael- 
ples 6f Pestalo^zl, by Hermann Kruisi. 

Transactions op the Webtern Literary Inbtitdte and Colleob 
OF Professional Teachers, from 1834 to 1840. 

The first General Convention of the Teachers of the West was held 
at Cincinnati, in June 1931, under the auspices of the ^^ Academic Inad- 
tute," and the proceedings and addresses were published in No. 1, of the 
Academic Pioneer. The second General Convention was held in Octo- 
ber, 1832, at which the teachers organized a Constitution and officers 
under the name of the '^ College of Teachers,'* which held a meeting 
in October, 1833. In October, 1834, the fourth annual meeting was 
held at Cincinnati, the proceedings and lectures of which meeting were 
published, and constitute the first volume of the " Transactions," &o. 
A volume of Transactions was published every year, from 1834 to 1S40. 

VOLUME I., for 1834. Journal or Proci>edinfB. Conatitution. Names of Members. L 
Opening Address, bv Albi>rt Picket. II The Philosophy of Family, Hchool, and College 
Discipline, by Dttniti Drake. HI Stndy of the Grccrk and Latin Ijiiiguages, as a \wr\ io tb« 
course of a liberal education, by T M. Post. IV. Neither the classics nor the msthematie* 
ghoiild form a pRrt ora f^cheme of General Educatron in our eouolry. by Thomas S. OrimJts. 



The Government of Public Litprary JiiiMitutious. by AT A. H. Niles. IX. The History and 
Moral Influence of Music, by WiUiaen Nisun. X. The best method of Teaching Lai^uage^ 
by William Hoajncood. 

Transactions op the Massachusetts Teachers' AssociATioif 
Edited by the Secretary. Boston: Samuel Coolidge, 1852. 

CONTENTS.— Vol. I., for 1845 to 1817. Orif in of the Aamciation. rroceedioys of the Aaw- 
eislinn. Pir«t Annual Session. Second Annual Session. Third Annual Session. Lecturet. 
On the Olaims of Teaching to the rank of a Distinct Profeasioo, by Elbridge Smith. Lecture 
II. On the 6rst Principles of School GnTernment. by Rev. J. P. Gotstes. Lecture III. On thf 
Manaj;ement of the School-room, by Ariel Parish. Lecture IV. On Thorough Iniitruclio% 
by Joseph Hale. Lecture V. On the Relation of Education to its Axe, by SamuH W. Bates, 
Lecture VI. On the Relation of Common Schools to Higher Seminaries, by ReT. Ckaries 
Hammond. LeclureVli. On Teaching aa a Profesaion, by i^. ITAwter. CoottitaUoiL lodes. 



BOOK0 ON EDUCATION. 421 

The ioDowing worki wili exhibit a pretty full view of the pirogreM and 
cODditkm of education in Europe. 

Smith's History op Education. Harper & Brothers. Price 50 
cents. 

This work is sabstantlally an abridgement of the great German work 
ef Schwartz, and is worthy of an attentive perusal, not only for its his 
torical view of Ihe subject, but for the discussion of the general principles 
which should be recognized in every system of education. 

Biber's Memoir op Pest alozzi, and his plan of Education. London t 
I. Souter, 1831. 

Educational Institutions op Dr. Fellenbero, with an Appendilr 
containing Woodbridge's Sketches of Hofwyi. London: Longman, 
1842. 

Report on Education in Europe, by Alexander Dallas Bache. 
Philadelphia: Lydia R. Bailey, 1829. pp. 666. 

Report on Elementary Instruction in Europe, by Calvin E. 
Stowe, D. D. Boston: Thomas H. Webb 4b Co. Price 31 cenU. 

Seventh Annual Report of the Secretarv of the (Massachusetts) 
Board of Education, Hon. Horace Mann, 1843. Boston: Fowle and 
Capen. Price 25 cents. 

These three reports introduce the teacher into the school-rooms of the 
best teachers in Europe, and enable Mm to profit by the observations and 
experience of men who have been trained by a thorough preparatory 
course of study and practice at home, to the best methods of classification, 
instruction, and government of schools, as pursued abroad. 

Account op the Edinourgh Sessional School, Edinburgh, by 
John Wood. Boston: Monroe & Francis, 1630. 

Cousin's Report on Public Instruction in Prussia, translated 
by Sarah Austin. New York : Wiley & Long, 1835. 

Willm on the Education op the People, translated fVom the 
French by Prof Nichol. Glasgow: 1847. 

Manual op the System op Primary Instruction pursued in the 
model schools of the British and Foreign School Society. London: 1839L 

Minutes op the Proceedings op the Committee op Council on 
Education, from 1838 to 1844. London : S vols. 

Stow's Training System, as pursued in the Glasgow Normal Semi- 
nary. Edinburgh: 1840. 

An Outline op the Methods op Teaching, in the Model School oi 
the Board of National Education for Ireland. Dublin: I. S. Folds, lS4a 

Cousin's Report on Primary Instruction in Holland. London : 
1835. 

Girardin's Report on Education in Austria, Bavaria, 6lc Paris : 
1835. 

Hickson's Account op the Dutch and German Schools. London: 
Taylor and Walton, 1840. 

Introduction to the Science and Art op Education and Instruc- 
tion FOR Masters op Primary Schools, by B. S. Denzel, President of 
Roy€d Training College for School-masters at Essiingen. 6 vols. Stut- 
gard, 1839. 

This IS considered the most complete Germoa Treai^e on the subject 
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Natiokal Education in Eubopb; being an account of ihe Omui- 
ization, Administration, InBtruction, and Statistici of Public Scliods or di^ 
ferent ffradea in the principal States. By Henry Barnard. New York: 
C. B. Norton, 71, Chambers-street 894 pages. Price $3. 

This volume embraces not only the results of Mr. Barnard's observations 
in schools of different grades, and study of official documents during two 
visits to Europe, but the substance of the elaborate and valuable reports of 
Professor Calvin E. Stowe, D. D., to the Legislature of Ohio, in 1837; of 
President Alexander Dallas Bache, LL. D., to the Trustees of the Girard 
College of Orphans in Philadelphia, in 1839 ; of Honorable Horace Man% 
LL. D., to the Massachusetts Board of Education in 1846; and of Joaeph 
Kay, Esq., of the University of Oxford in 1850, on the subjects treated of: 
the nature and variety of which, can be seen in the following Index : 

Ab»rd«en, industrial Mboob. 519, 731. 
Advitt, tchools «nd cldMei for, 909, 990, 799. 
Adventure •eboola in Beotleod, 009. 



Afrlaultura, tohoob of, in Fmnoe, 407. 
Ireland. 099. 
•* Wirtembeif, W7. 

" " Balfiam, 589. 



Agfieoltaial adueatioo, 487. 

•* eoloniat, 487, 557. 
Afronomie institute at Vwsaillei, 470. 
ATfert, Teterinarj sebool at, 479. 
Alphabet, how taufht. 51. 
Amusemeot, taste and habit of, MlUvrnted, 4M. 
Annaboff , military orphan sebAol at, 115. 
Animaira des deux moodes, eztraeta from, 408. 
Antbropolonr, 361. 
Apparatus, for primary sehook, 907. 
** ** polytechoie, 163, 338. 

*• af rieuitaral, 487, 473, 330. 
« " Telerinary, 479. 

Appfentiees, house or family for, 410^ 419L 

schoob, 590. 
Ar^iitMsture, study of. 104.486. 
Arithmetic, how Uopht, 60, 63, 130, 137, 617. 
Art^ schoob of, in Prussia. 155, 150. 
u .. u M Berlin, 150. 
•' •« •« " Vienna. 335. 
•* « " " France, 408. 
*• " " « En«laiid, 734. 
Ashley, I^rd. 511. 

Association of teachen. 179, 908, 364. 495, 599. 
Attendance, law raspeeting , in Prussia. 95, 191. 
'• - " Baden. 994. 

" " « Saxony. 900w 

« « " BaTaria, 313. 

*' « •* Switieriand, 343. 

Atobam union workhouse school, 71L 
Athennum in Belgium, 567. 
AoiTEiA, 395. 
System of public iostmetion, 301 . 
*' popular schoob, 325. 
** U|^ schools, 390. 
" ooramereial academies, 996. 
** high schoob for gfrb, 390. 
** ffyranasia. 390. 
** lyoeom, ^ML 
** university, 390. 
** inspection, 389. 
Regulations respecting faaacheia, 331. 
Bystem trf* normal schools, 333. 
Polytechnic institute at Vienna, 385. 
Statistics of elementary schools, 338. 
** secondary schools, 339. 
** tuperior. 339. 
*« academies of scleoce, 340. 

Bache. A. D., Report on Education In Europe. I. 
•* ^ '• extmcto from, 81, 85^ 117, 130, 199» 
973, 457, 500. 



Bapsn, 993. 

School authorities, 993. 

STStem of primary sehooh. 993. 

EilacatioDal rtatlstics of Baden, 993. 
•* school attendance. 994. 
** iDteraal organisation, 994. 
" plan (rf'instnietioa, WL 

Evening classes, 987. 

Sunday classes, 997. 

Industrial instruction, 997. 

Education of children in fbetories, 987. 

Teaehers* 0ODfiMeMes,908. 

Normal seminary at Osrbmhe, 300. 
Bamberg, normal sebool at, 314. 
Basedow, 95. 

Batteisaa, training edlege ^ 891 
Bataku, 314. 



seminary at Bambnrg, 314. 
• •icobi.3J- 

Mr. Kay's estimate of j 



Plan of seminary bv Jai 
Edtteational statbtics. 315. 



314. 



Iicachools.318. 



Bvstera of primary schoob, 313. 
Normal seminary al ^ ' 
iminary bv 
nal statbti< 
, s estimate ofnablic 
Dr. 6raaer*s system of instnietioa, 310. 
Common school at Bayraoth, 330. 
Bayieuth, Dr. Grazer's method at. 310l 
Beckendorf on self-edueaiioa, 954. 
Bkloivh. 583. 
History of public instructioQ. 583. 



Outline of system adopted ia 1849; 585 
Primary sehoob, 5"' 
8eeondary,587. 



•0^580. 



Superior. 588. 
Speelal and industrial. 588. 
Industrial education, 588. 
Normal instruction. SOL 
Teachers' conferences, 598. 
Normal school. 503 
Reform school at Rovmeledo. 551 
Bell. Andrew, system or schoob, 797. 
Benefit of clergy. 799. 

Beriin, schoob of. 118. 194, 197, 149, 148, 933. 
Berne, association of teachers of. 364. 
Bernhardt, fasacbers' conlbreoee by, 943L 
Bible in Promian schoob, 53, 73. 
Black-book. 135. 

jgeatl 
round. 168. 
. ; 110. 089. 401 
Bocoogh Read normal sehod, 701. 
Brevet de eaiiacit^. 493. 
British and Foreign School Society. 781. 
Broogbaoa, Henry (Lord,) educational serrieii, TiSk 

^ " extmcto from. TS4, tSl 

Brotheit, institute of, at Horn, 491, 501, 594. 

•• of the Christian doctrine, 436 
BrQht. normal school at, 9117. 
Burgh school in Scotland, 009. 
Burgher school, definition of, 98. 
^ » in Beriin, 191 

« « - Halle, 119 



Boaidii^ 
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Borfher kIkmI in Lalpiie, 873. 
Damrj or gratuitj to ImcImi^ 491, 618. 

Gbrnpo, 95. 

Carbnihe, normal tehool at, 300. 

Cartar, Rev. T., remarks on jooiur eriBlnab, 806. 

Carrad wo<yl work, tehool for, 4J0. 

CatlMdra)*ehoolt,791. 

Catholic church and ichook, 17, 75, 183» 90& 

** eanlom in Switzerland. Sfi. 
Cantral societf of education, 731. 
Central Khool of arts in Paris. 406, 403. 
Cartifleata to pupils leaving school. 99. 

** " teachers in Prussia, 106, 188, 

" ■•» •* Sazoor, 963. 

** « France, 493. 

" •• •* England, 753. 

Chalmers, Dr., on parochial schoob of Scotlaad, 658 
Chemistry. 459, 400. 
Chester, trainiof collefs at, 855. 
Children, personal appearance, 75i 105, 109. 

** rich and poor in same school, 105, 100. 

^ catholics and proIesUats, 343, 438. 
CbrisUan Brothers. 435, 490. 

** knowledge society, 799. 
Christmas at a refiirra school, 599. 
City Trade School at Berlin, 155. 
Chusical instruction, 156, 981,383. 
Clamiricatiun in schools, 60, 103, 107. 
Clay, Rev. J., on crime, 4te., 515. 
Cloister schools, 10, 379. 
Coleman, H., extraela Crom, 479^ 548. 
Coleridge, Derwent, 806. 
Collective teaching, 775. 
College in French system, 383, 400. 

training. Bee Trainnig CMegt. 
Comenius, 90. 
Commercial school, 337. 
Committee. See SeMool ComwuUM. 
Committee of council on education, 739. 
Common as applied to school, 401. 
Composition, how taught, 56. 
Compulsory school attendance^ 91, 95) 191, 349. 
Conoours, nature of. 309. 
Cooiarenoe of teachers in Pnnsia, 167, 160, 943. 
u ••BadeB.988. 
" " " « Freoce, 495. 
« " Belgittm, 509. 
** respecting reformatory school^ 407. 
Conversation, exercises in, 50, 60^ 66. 
Cooservatorv of arts in Paria, 467, 407. 
Conectioo, house of, 409. 
Courses of study, 40, V9, US, 119, 196, 197, 140, 

158, 156. 
Courteilles, Viscount, labon at Mettray, 534. 
Cousin, extncU from, 389, 414. 506. 
" on Prussian schools, 389. 
•* *• Holland, 507. . 
'* ** normal schools, 414. 
Cramming system discaided, 970. 
Crime, juvenile, 739. 
Cavier on schoob of Holland, 597. 

Dennetz, founder of MeUray raform school, 493. 
Dbnmakk, 619. 

Outline of system, 680. 

Iceland, 620. 
Denzel, teachers* manual by, 303. 
Diacodissen Anstalt at Kaisenwerth, 930b 
Dick's bequest, 663. 

Didactic, or art of teaching, 999, 843, 851. 
Diesterweg, Dr., 197. 
Dijon, normal school at, 447. 
Dmcesan schoob in England, 855, 876, 
Diploma to teachers, 173, 188. 963. 
Discipline in polytechnic schoob, 461. 
^ normal schoob, 440,455. 

Dismission of a teacher, 965. 
Domergue on primary schools, 401. 
Dorolhoan Higher Citv School in Beriln, 194. 
Dimwiog, how taofh^ 50^ 66^ 51« 154, 390, 46a 



Dresden, schoob in, 961. 968, 919, 978. 

Dublin, normal schoob at, 603. 

Ducpetiaux, E; report on reform schoob, 486. 

"« extracts from. 517. 53S 540, 557. 

Dunmanway, model agricultural school, 7)10. 
Dupin, Charles, educational map of EVanee, 401. 
Dwelling-house for teacher, J67, 959, 699, 304. 

Ecclesiastical authority as to schools, 183, 397. 
Edinburgh, normal schioob at, 661, 67L 
Eisleben, normal seminary of, 918. 
Elberfeld, schoob in, 97. 
Elementary schools, 09. 
Employment of young children, 07, 996,907. 
Encouragements to pupils, 119. 
Endowed schoob, 105, 979, 668. 793, 736. 



Enoland, 791. 

History of public elementary schools, 791. 

Cloister and cathedral schools, 791. 

Benefit of derry to those who could read, 79L 

Grammar and iree schools, 793. 

Amount of educational endowments, 794. 

Voluntary associations to promote schools, 796. 

Sunday schoob, 796. 

Monitorial system, 797. 

Joseph Lancaster. 798. 

Andrew Bell, 797. 

Britbh and Foreign School Society, 798. 

National society. 790. 

Society for promoting Chrbtian knowledge, 799. 

Religions tract society, 790. 

School for adults, 790. 

Evening schoob, 799. 

Infant schools, 730. 

Mechanics* institution, 730. 

Society for diffueion of useful knowledge, 731. 

Central societv of education, 731. 

Ragied school union, 731. 

Philanlhropic society's reform school, 732. 

Schoob for pauper children, 733. 

Education of children ii^laotories, 746. 

Schoob of industry, 733. 

Bahoob of design,m 

Lancashire puhlie school society, 734. 

National public school association, 734. 

Parliamentary action in behalf of schools, 73& 

Action of Committee of Privy Council, 740. 

Remarks of T. B. Macaulay, 747. 
•* Thomas Cariyle, 750. 

History and eonditioo of normal schoob, 751. 

Examination papers on school management and 
ait of teachmg, 757. 

Normal school of British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, 761. 

Normal department for Toong men, 763. 

Goone of conversational reading, 775. 

Questions to test a school, 777. 

Model school, 779. 

Female department of normal school, 780. 

Hints to candidates for admimion, 784. 

Normal and model schoob of the Home and In- 
fant School Society, 787. 

Byllabus of lectures on ediieation, 800. 

St. Mark's college, or training school, 805w 

Battersea normal school, 893. 

Charter diocesan training college, 8S& 

Normal schoob for female teacMn, 875. 

Lactures on the principles of education, 877. 
*' ** practice of educatiwi, 878. 

Kneller Hall training school, 879. 

Conference respecting reform schools, 407. 

Philanthropic soc. farm school at Red UiU, S3BL 
Engineers, schoob for, 461, 588L 
Englbh language, 837. 
** literature, 837. 
Emllngen, normal school at, 310. 
Evening schoob, 907, 685, 780. 
Examination, public, 971. 
** oral, 460. 

'* by wriUen qaestionB,931. 

«* «r faeaehen in Prnmin,939. 
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wcmnoL Aicui rixi tKS. 



fami—tiw of iMchan ia BumiT, 994, fKDl 
- " - FnMM.40. 

•* " «* ilollu4,60L 

•• for Mivenitiec, 143. 145. 

Mnmfla, IsfliMaee of, in iomUm, S9&, 



ybetorj ehiUron io Proma. Mw 
. " - .. B«te„, 807. 

" •• " Enctoml. 74<L 

nmilj ormngMiMnt at rafonn Khoob, MS. 
Farm aehoola for yooof erimiaaJi, 487. 
Fobioffor. 31. 

Fmi, or toHioo, 178» 508, S09, eSB, 740. 
Felbiger. 25. 

Fdloobaif '• iMtitolo at HofwyU 351. 
** pnncipio* of edoeatioo, 354. 

** normal eoona, 337. 
Fmaalo toaebara, ]7». 835. S40. 

- normal ■ehootelbr.i35. MO. 404,797. 
Fleidnor, imtituta at KaiwnweitK S30. 
FMchar normal Mminafy, S79. 
Foraman in vafurm iclioola, how Irninad, 401, 535, 

554. 50S. 
ForatTf, lehooto of. 307. 
Formal tnttructioo, 903. 

FlARCB, 381. 

Hiitory of popalar adoeation, 381. 

Ordinanoot or national eonTOOtion, 381* 

Dooram of Napolaoo, 381. 

Law of tho coveroment of Logia Phinippa, 38S. 

Roport of Victor Cousin. 38^. 

flpMcb of Bl. Gaizot, 387. 

Dafraet of primary imtruotion, 387. 

Local and state innoctioo, 388. 

Frofamiooal adoeation of laaeban, 380. 

M imion of the taaeher, 380. 

Society of elementary instraotloD, 300. 

Outline of system in 1850, 301. 

UniTersity of France, 301. 

Cottncil of pttbiic iostroetioo, 301. 

AeademJet, 301. 

Royal eollefes, 303. 

System of competion for profomonhip, 309: 

System of primary instruction, 303. 

School attendance, 303. 

Laeal manafement, 303. 

Examination of Teachers, 383. 

Oefiartmental inspection, 304. 

Education of teacliers, 304. 

Course of instruction, 305. 

Teachers' associstions. 305. 

Fund for relief of a^ed teaehen, 305. 

Governmental prizes to masters, 305, 

Ezpendituraa for vcbool-hoosea, 305, 

Schools embmeed in uniTenity of Fraoee, 306 

Primary education in the communes, 307. 

Number of primary sch. belong, to each sect, 307 

Attendance in primary schools, 308. 

ClasM* for adults, and apprentices, 800. 

SCatittics of normal schools, 300. 

Slate of secondary education, 400. 

PrimarjT aducation fn department of Tarn, 401. 

Institutions for special instruction, 405. 

** " induMriaf instruction, 400. 
History of normal schools in France, 413. 
Conrerences of teachers, 435. 
Librnriea of teacheis, 437 
Pecuniary e«indition of teachers, 4.'M). 
Institute of Christian Brothers, 435. 
Primary normal school at VenmiHes, 447. 

•• " Dijon. 440. 
Secondary normal school of Paris. 451. 
Polytechnic school of France, 457. 

** ** enf ineers, 403. 

** ** ruads and liridfes, 403. 

** *« mine*, 4&1 

Central school of arts and manufaeturea, 453. 
Agrtcultnml education io Franca, 4G7. 
Model fnrm «h««ols. 4G8. 
R^iuuaJ scbooU of a^ricultun, 400. 
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Flam adioois for javmiila ddiaooeols, 487. 
Agricoltiifal leferm school at Mettasy, S3X 
BortieuHaral reform school at PMiuBowf , S4iL 
Priaon of I^a Roqoelte in Paris, 553. 

Fkmnk€, edoc«lioual Inborn ^ 31. 
** teachers* class, 34. 
** orphan-bouaa. 81, 113. 

Frederick William Gymoaaiam, BavUa, 148 

Free chareb of Seodand, 080. 
** schools, 335. 

French lanfoage, bow Ungbt, 137, 143. 154. 

Pr^res Chretiens. 441. 

Freybeif , eebool of mines at, 8B0. 
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Geometry, how taufbt, 131, 137. 
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Public schools, 10. 
Martin Luther. 10. 
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Orphan-booae at Halle, 81. 
Basedow, 85. 
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Centennial birth-day of PMUlosai, 30. 
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General features of the school syMems, 33. 
Table. Normal scboois in Germany in 1848, 34. 
Results of the normal school system, 35. 
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Govammont, edueatiooal duty of, 76, 387, 747, 750. 
Graded schools, 103. 
Grammar, how taught, 54, 56, SO, tt. 
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Graser, system of instruction of, 310. 
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OuUioe of tyitMB, and etatistiea In 1898, 633L 
Greek church, 608. 
Grignon, agriculural school at, 475. 
Guisot, pUn of schools for Fraoee, 387. 

** extracts from^ 387. 
Gymnasium, in Prumia, 105, 138. 
*• ** Saxony, 270, 

" Austria, 336. 
Gymnaxtics, 830. 

Harue, primair school at, 600. 
Halle, orphan-bouse at, 91, 113. 

'* burgher school at, 113. 
Hambttkou. reform school at, 517. 
IlamiltuB, Sir William, extract from, 01, Saft- 
Harnisch, method of teaching reading, 114. 

** nlan of studies, 115. 
Hebrew schools, 311, 631 
necker. 34, 31. 
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Hbssb CAxaKL, 311. 
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Bofwyl. FMtonbefg^ ertablishaMnt tl, 391. 
Huhenheim, afrieultoral ioititota at, 307. 
Hollaud, SV5. 

Hivtoiy of primaiy imtraetioD, 505. 

OuUioeoftytteffl. BehooHmpaction, 505. 

BflgulatioiM as to exaroinatioo of taacban, 001. 
** *' aebool impoeton, 009. 

<* ** primary iehoolc, 005. 
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TaSla. Primarj education ia 1840, 00& 
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** Dormal school at Harlaem, 017. 
Hoisa and colohial infant school society, 721, 740. 
Horn, rafonn sefaoul at, 517. 
Horolocri praoUtel school of, 410. 

IcBlAitn, famfjT instruetioo, 090. 
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Ignorance and crime, 749. 

Indigent children, 487. 

Induction, roethodt of, 117, 1S8. 

Industry, school of, 733. 
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** ** pauper schools, 882. 
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Intellectual education, 830. 
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History of national education, 07S. 
Legislation of Heo^ VUI., 870. 
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Kildare-place society, 077. 
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Beaults of the system, 078. 
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Agricultural education, 009. 
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Agricultural department in national system, 700. 
llodel farm st Glosnevin, 703. 
List of lectures at Glasnevin, 707. 
National school at Larne, 707. 
Dunmanway model school, 709. 
Workhouse agricultural school, 710. 
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Queen's Colleges and University, 711. 
Irregular attendance, 200. 
Italy. 035. 
System In Lombardy and Venice, 835. 
*• •* Sardinia, 640. 
*4 M Tuscany. 643. 
•• - Rome. 044. 
« " Naples. 045. 
Itineiant sehools in Norway, 083. 

JaeobI, plan of normal school by, 314. 

Inlius, Dr., Prussian scho<ils as they were, 841. 

Joumols of education, 40* 189; 390. 

Journal of Education, London, extract from, 401. 

Jury of examination, 460. 

Javenile crime, origin of, 493. 

** ** cost of, 501. SOX 

" eriminaJs, school for in Belgium, 490, 557. 

«• M » « France, 498. 
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Kay, Joseph, on education of people, 04. 
» •« extracts from, 74, 04. 298, S90, 801, 
305, 315, 341, 387, 44L 
Kay, James PhiUipe. Bm SkttttUmurUL 
Kneller Hall, {t79. 
Kindermann, 31. 

Kirk scMion, nature and power of, 055. 
Kirkpatrick, Dr.. on agricultural schools, TOO. 
Knighton, W., lectures on teaching by. 877. 
Koenigsberg, seminary for teachers a^ 83. 
Kribben, or nursery sch«Jols. 730. 
Kruitzlingen, normal school at, 387. 
Kussnaeht, normal school at, 373. 

Lalor, author of prixe essay, 731. 
Lamartine, on duty of educated men, 40^. 
Lancashire public school association, 734. 
Lancaster, Joseph, 727. 
Lancasterian system, in England, 798. 

** " Denmark, 880. ' 

• Holland. 595, 810. 

« " Prussia, 100. 

•' Spain, 047. 

Landed proprietors, duties to poor childieo, 100 
Lap-bag, for needlework. 780. 
La Roquette, prison oC 556. 
Larne, agricultural sch<iol at, 707. 
Lasalle, Abbe de, educational labors of, 439. 
Lastadie, normal school at, 192, 
Lateran, council of, 18. 
Latin, how taught, 137, 985 813. 
Lausanne, normal school at, 378. 
Learned societies, 405. 
Liberty trf* instruction, 584. 
liibranes for ttechers, 427. 
Lierre, normal school at, 503. 
Liepeic, burgher school in, 973 

'* real school, 273. 

*' seminary fur classic tetcbeia, 890. 
Locke, John, 25. 
Lombafdy, sehools in, 035. 
Loceme, normal school at, 380. 
Luther, Martin, educational labors of, 10. 

** letter to elector of Saxony, 19. 

*' address in behalf of Christian school^ IB 
Lyceum, in Austria, 320. 
France, 383. 

Macanley, T. D. on public schools, 747. 

Madras system, of Dr. Bell, 727. 

Malthus, on state of schools in England, 790. 

Manufactures, schools of, 400. 

Management clauses, 744. 

Manners of school children, 305, 77. 

Mann, Horace, report on schools of Eorope, 4. 

** extracts from, 39, 00, 528. 
Manufacturing distrlcU. 96, 200, 297, 325. 
Marienweider, normal school for females at, 230. 
Malarial instruction. 203. 
Map-drawing, 69, 015. 
Mayiiooth, 713. 

Me Neil, Sir John, on agricultural schools, 70L 
Mechanics, science of, SiO. 
Mechanics' Institutions. 730. 
Mecklenbeiv, duchy of, 311. 
Mental arithmetic, 64. 
Methodick, 800. 

Mercantile and commercial schools, 335, 850. 
Methods of teaching left with teacher, 93, 110. 
Mettray, reform school at, 533. 
Middle schools, 01. 
Milne's Free School, 068. 
Minsa, school of, 2W, 402. 410. 
Minules (rf* committee of council on edneation, 730 
Militaiy sehools, 500, 031. 
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OvonMN of telMMili In Aaltria, 330. 

Piranti, datiM of, to lehoob, lo PhmUu 74. 75. 
u u u u u BavMt»,S13w 
H 14 M H 14 B„ony. 98«. 
* MM 44 4« fronco, 393. 
u M 4. 44 M BwitiorUnd, 34S. 
Ptrit, poljrtechnie teliool.iST. 
.** Domwl lehool at, 451. 
** Mhool of arts, 463. 
Pmriih or paroehtai lohooli, 348, 8S1. 
ParkhaiBt, priioo for JuTonile erimtoiih, 733. 
Patronofo Meiety, for dMcharied eflminalfi 555. 
PaoparMm and Moeation, 3S0, 879. 
Pkupar childrm, oumber of, 733, 879. 
•^ •* •elioobfor.733. 

'*• » toachmfor,885. 

Pedaffogy, 183, 99Sl 

feeuaiarjr condition of fanebor, 430. 
ennmaothim mo Writings 
TeotfoM for disablod teaelmt, 181, 408. 
*erlodieali, edacatiooai, 48, 183, 390. 



pMtalonl, edacatiooai prioeiploa of, SS. 
•jntom of in Pniaiia. 83. 
orphan-hoote atNouhof, 487. 



** oonuatiad with Baaedow, 98. 
Petit-BoDr|, reform Mbool at, 540. 
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Philaothopic society, 578, 

" " reform aebool of, 578 

Phooie netlMMl, 85, 813, 838. 
Physical education, 138, 144. 

Piety of faaaeheis, how shown, 191 
Play-ground, 108, 874. 
Polytechnic school at Berlin, 150. 
•• " " Vienna, 335. 

" "Paris, 457. 
Poor schools, in Holland, 809. 
POKTUOAL, 848. 

PotsdasB, higher borgher sehool at, 135. 
normal sehool, 197. 
'* orphan-house, 52B. 
Po«ods, John, aoihor of raffed schools, 731. 
Practical instruction. 903. 
Practice, or model schools, 185^ 804, 81& 
Preparatory normal sehool, 998. 
Prevention, fn sehool goTomment, 811. 
PreTontiTe schools, conference respecting, 488. 
Primary school in Saxony, 980. 
Priflsary schools. See Pnuna^ Frmut, dis. 
" gradation of, 91, 387, 800. 
'* ** coaise of inetructioa in Germany, 49. 
•• M .4 « .4 " Holland, 800. 
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** " teacheiB of. Bee 7>acW«. 
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PriTate schools, 103. 
Pro-seminaries, 896. 
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History of primary instruction, SL 

Outline of system, 85. 

SUtietics of^primary education in 1848, 88. 
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Subjects and methods of instruction, 8L 

Results, according to Mr. Kay, 94. 
" Mr. Mann, 30. 
" ** Mr. Stephens, 48. 
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School attendance, 95. 

Children employed in factories, 96. 

Volnntary sytiem prior to 1810, 97, 
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" - - - diffeient do. 96. 



PsuseiA, Mixed schools, 99. 
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Schools in laxce towns and cities, 101. 

Advantages of large sebeola, 108. 

School-houses, 103. 

Soperior primary schools, 105. 

Real schools, gymnasia, endowed schools, 188b 

Large hwHed proprietors, 106. 

Lancasterian method, 108. 
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Text-books, 100. 

SuggestiTO character of the methods, 110. 

Intetest of children in their studies. 111. 

Buf|[ber sehool at Halle. 113. 

Military orphan-house at Annabiuf , IIS. 

Public schools of Berlin, 118. 

ElemenUry schools. I1& 

Bnrgher schools, 183. 

Dorothean higher eitr sehool of Berlin, 194. 

Model sehool of teaebers* seminary, 187. 

Seminary school at Weissenfels, 183. 

Higher boi|her school of Potidam. 135. 

Secondary Instmction in Prumla, 130. 

Frederick William Gymnasium of Berlin, 148 

Royal real school, 158. 

City trade school, 155. 

Institnteof Arts, 150. 

Legal provbion respecting teaoheas, 165. 

Testimony of Mr. Kay, 180. 

Social condition, 170. 

Educational advantages, 178. 

Schools prepamtory to normal schoola, 41, ITL 

Examination on entering, 178. 

Teachers are public officers 174. 

Sahiries Axed, and payment certain, 176. 

Female teachers, 178. 

Teaobeit* oonferences, 179. 

Pensions to old and invalid teachers, 181. 

Widows and Orphans of deceased teachen, 18lt 

Educational periodiealsi 188. 

Teaebers seminary, or normal colleges, 183. 

Cooditiooa and examinations for entering, 41,185. 

Intelleetaal training of a seminary, 186. 

Industrial training, 187. 

Diploma, 173, 188. 

Location of normal schools fai 1846, 190. 

Small normal schools of Lastadie, 19L 

Small normal school of Pyriti. liM. 

Normal school of Potsdam, 197. 

Normal schools at Bruhl, 807. 

Normal seminary in Eisleben, 818. 

Seminary for teachers at WetssenfUa,810. 

Seminary for teachers of city, at Berlin, 831 

Normal schoob for female teachen, 835. 

Seminary at Marienweider, 836. 

Diaoonbsen Anstah, at Kabersworth, 836^ 

Pramian schoob, a few years ago, 84L 

School counselor, Dinter, 848. 

Journal of a conference of teachers, 949L 

Sehool eoonselor, Barnhardt, 943. 

Bernard Overberg, 846. 

C. B. Zeller— the influence of example, 853. 

Self-examination— by Beekendocf, 854. 
Publicity of public aebooh, 75. 
Public schooH, rich and poor attend, 75, 316. 

'* ■* protestaat and catholic, 63, 317. 
Pnnishments, fo reform schoob, 518; 537, 59iL 
Pupil teachen, 753. 
Pyxiti, Donnal school at, 194. 

OiMUfieatioiis nqnind in a teacher in Pmasia, 188L 

•• •• " Austria, 331. 

u - u 8axooy,850. 

* a 4. .4 Ireian4883. 

•' M tt 44 Franc^483. 

Qneen*s College and Uni venity in Ireland, 7i3. 

•* seholan. in En^rland, 753. 
Qoartioos for self-exam mation bv teachen, 854. 
** ** examiners in schools, 777. 
** ** on sehool management and ait of 
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Raned Khoolt, orirfn ef, 731. 
Baiket, Robert, and Sunday wbooli, 780. 
Rambalt, 8S. 

Rate, or tax for tehooli, 734. 
RatJch, lobon of. SO. 
Rauhen-hnuf, at Horn, 400, 517. 
Raamer, F., extracta rrom, 635. 
Reading, how taught, 50, 52, 55, 61, U4, 131, 013. 
Realia.91,33]. 
Real instruction, 56, 50. 
Real KbooU at Berlin, 153. 
•• " " Leipaic, 377. 
u u .1 Vienna, .135. 
Real objects, lenons on, 70. 
Red Hifl, reform sebooi at, 57a 
Reformation, influeorc uf, 18. 
Reform ichooU for voung crimiaab 407, 530. 

** ** public or iiri*ele. 557. 

<• ^ kurklmcR. 493. 5Jg, 530, 549, 556. 

" « farm. 569. 561. 

** ** family iirrangement, 545. 581. 

•« «' efficem, 5 J 9. iM, 530. 563. 

" •• foreiiieii, 401, 535, 51^2, 534. 

" ** eoodiliuiM ufadiniuiun,558,560. 

•• " number, 519, .VJ6, 555, 560. 

" " age, 520. 361. 

" " previous life. 561, 557. 
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any routine, Z ' 
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Essays on, by Rev. T. H. Gallandet 
Address respecting, by Prof. Stowe. 
Account of in Prussia, by Dr. Julins. 

*• ♦' France, bv Guizot. 

«< ** Holland, by Cousin. 

« ** Europe, by Prof. Bache. 

" ** Massachusetts, by Mr. Mann. 

" •* New York, by Mr. Dix. 
Normal Seminary, Gla^ow. 
Taaehen* Depaitments, New York. 
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Primary Normal School, at Haarlem, fHollaa^i 
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" •' Potsdam, •• 

Primary Normal School at Stettin. 

BrUhl and Nwwdd 
Normal Schoirf at Versailles, France. 

•" Kossnacht,SwttmkB4 
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Tnfant SckooU. 
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Qaaker Street Infant. *• 
Infant School la Lombardy. 
•• " Rotterdam. 

Evmmur 8ek«ol».—SehoeU «/ fitdu»trj, 4'e. 
Hvening School in London. 
School of Industry at Norwood. 
•• " Ealing. 

•• Lindfold. 

" " Oowers Walk. 

" •* Guernsey. 

" " Warwick. 

** for Juvenile OfTenders. Rotterdam. 
Public Schools of Vmriou* Orades. 
Primary School at the Hague. 
Intermediate School at Leyden. 
Borough Roed School. London. 
Seasional School, Edinbuf|k. 



High School, Edinbuffh. 
School for the Poor, Amsterdam. 
Printary School, Berlin. 

Dorothean High School, «* 
Bun;her School. « 

Higher Burgher School, Potsdam. 
Lovelies Lancasterian School, New Ha^ta 

Schools of Jhrruulture, 4"^ 4«> 
City Trade School, Berlin. 
Commercial School, Leirhom. 
Agricultural School at Templemorle. 
Institute of Agriculture, Wuriembaif; 
School of Arts, Edinburgh. 
Polytechnic Institute, Vienna. 
Technical School, Zurich 
Institute of the Arts, Berlin. 
Mechanic Institutions, London. 

Manchester. 
Factory Schools. 
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BOOKS ON SDUCAnON. 481 

Rbpojit on the Public Schoolb of Rhode Island, for 1845, 
by Henry Barnard, Conunissioner of Public Schools. Providence : 
C. Burnett, Jr. 

Act for aMertainiof th« eondition of the Pablie Bfliooli, rad th« botlar maiMfenMiit uid improvv* 

moat of Um Mmo. 
Circular of Governor Fennor. 

KbPUBT or COMHXIIIOIIBR or PVBUO BCROOU. 

L Mode of aacertaininf the condition of Public Sehoob, and other meant of popular education. 
1. By penooai intneetion and inquiry. Sl Bt eireutan add ie wei l to tenchcra and tehool com- 
" " official letume and reports or N*^ * ' ' « -- 



3. By official retume and reports of eehool cgmmitteee. 4. By itateneots fai publie 

meetinf, 5—7. 
n. Measure* edopied to improTO the public sehoob under their prewnt or;panlsation, nnd prepaie 

the way for a more complete and efficient system of public instruction. 1. By public lectures. 

S. By oonvenation and letters. 3. By circulating tracts, periodicals, and doeumeou relnlinf 

to schools, school systems, he 4. By establishtnf a Library of Education in each town. 

6l By associations for school improTement 6. By assistinf in the selection of nod teachers. 

7. By a more extensive employment of female teachers. 8. By a gradation of ■cbools. 9. By 

teachers* associations, or insUtutes. 10. By an itinerating normal school aceney. 11. By 

meparinf the way for one normal school. IS. By making known plans of school-houses. 

13. By school apparatus and library. 14. Bt lyeeums, leeturss, and library associations. 

]!(. By preparing the draft of school act, 7—10. 
IIL Defbets in the former organiiation and administration of the srslem, with the outline of the 

existing organisation. 1. Summary of defects. 2. Outline of the system as leorganiied 
IV. Condition of the publie schools, with remedies for existing defects, and suggestions for their 

tacreasing usefulness. 1. Oiganisation. S. Behool-honscs. 3. School attendance. 4. Claa- 

sifieation of schools. 5. Agncuhnral districts. 0. Manufacturing districts. 7. City distrids. 

AFRiraiX.— DOCUMBMTS RBFBBBBD TO III TUB RbPOBT. 

L Circular to Teachers, and to School Committees, .......81 

II. Topics of Lectures on Education, ...........SS 

IIL Associations for the Improvement of Public Schools, -.-•>.•. 80 

Washington County Association, .--.--.-..88 

do. do. Teachers* Institute, -.-.--...88 

Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, .-.-..-...88 

rV. Educational Tracts, -----.. 90 

V. Books and Pamphlets, relative to education, circulated In the State, - - - - 91 

VL CaUlogue of Books in Library of Education, 98 

Educational Periodicals, 95 

VU. History and condition of the lecislation of Rhode Island respecting publie schools, • 97 
VIII. Draft of an act respecting pubfic ichools, with remarks explanatory of its provisions, - 113 

IX. Act relating to Public Seliools, poised June, 1845, -137 

X. SUtisticnl Tables, relating to population, valuation, expenditures of the State and of the 

several towns, --------------149 

XI. Apportionment of the State appropriation for public schools, for 184& • - - 158 

XIL School-house Architecture, - - - -'^ 16S 

XnL Names of different kinds of text-books used in the State, ••.--- «7 

XIV. Public Schools in cities and large villages, S29 

XV. Rules and Regulations of School Committees, ........Ml 

do. do. Providence, ........ .- 943 

Index to Report, --tS3 

Journal of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction: 
commenced in 1845, and discontinued in 1849. Edited by Henry 
Barnard, Commissioner of Public Schools. The set consists of three 
volumes. Price $3.50 per set. 

contents.— volume l 

R^ort 9U the PMie Schools of RMod» Island for 1845, and the following articles in EHra 

JonmaL PAOB 

Prospectus of Journal, -------------- i 

Circular respecting Teachers* Institutes, ---.--..-..1 

Teachers* Institutes, origin of, ••---------. 5 

Teachers* Institute at Scituate, ..-•-.-.. ...g 

Notices of Institutes and Public Meetings, i:-.-.]9 

Circular of Commissioner, ----------..-23 

liveeunm — Lectures — Libraries, ----------- -j^ 

Westerly Lyceum, ------ ---W 

Frogreai of education, — ^Vermont, ------,----27 

*• *• " Massachusetts, .-19 

Teachers* Institutes, -....jO 

Scituate and Foster Association, -----.-.....g 

Modes of school improvement, ---------. ..^ 

Books on Education, -------.--....95 

Prepress of EducatioU'-Virginia, • --..--. ..31 

" - " • ^ 35 
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Eilueatioaal Tnets, » 

Death of Fnioeis Dwigbt. ---- 49 

Modes of lebool improvement, ------------41 

Edueated men and Uie edueatioa oftba people, ---.-.«.«4f 
Normal tehool at Kruitxlingen, ------------51 

RttleiforthegDodbehaTiorofPttpili, S4 

Notieei of Public Meetingi, ---56 

Annual Meetinfofthe losUtuta of iDttmction for 1845, • - - * ^ - - - ST 
ProfeMor Gammeirt Reiiort, ------------5S 

BIr. Buawirt Remerka. «3 

Mr. Kinnbury'a Report, «5 

Modeiofwhool improvement, .-----------M 

Datiee of Parents to their ■eboola, ..--.------jb 

Letter from a Teacher to httPapU, -----------73 

School motivee and ichool vioee, ------------81 

Teaehen* meetinfi and aaioeiatiooa, .-.-.-.-..-gt 

District SehoolJoumal of New York, 88 

P iOg i ess of education in other states, - - - -■- - - - - - -88 

•* •• " in Massachusetts, 8» 

« •• "in New York, 105 

« « " In Pennsylvania, IW 

•• " " in Miohifan, Vil 

** " " in Ohio, 125 

Sottbeonian Beqaest, 134 

Orfanisation of School Districts, --•--.----.. 136 

Prpgress of education in Cooneetieot, -----------|37 

History of the Enflish Lanfuaxe, by E. R. Potter, 153 

Adaptation of the Universe to the cultivation of the mind, by R. O. Hasaid, - - - - 180 

Addrem on Education, by R. G. naiard, 188 

Individual and Aaaocinted effort, -.---------- 810 

A Father*s Prayer for his Son, ----811 

Index te Extra Journal, S13 

VOLltME IL, FOR 1847. 
Prospectus, ----- 

Discourse before Ihe Rhode Island Historical Society, by Hon. Job Durfee, - • 1 

Causes of the nofflect of Public Schools in Rhode Island, - . - . - 33 

Origin and Reiieal of the School Act of 1830, by John Uowland, - - - - 37 

Condition of Education in Rhode Island, in 1838, ..--.-.-38 

Debate on the School Act of 1838, 41 

Memorial from East Greenwich, -----------41 

Remarks of J. L. TiUiiighjut, 48 

J. J. Waterman, 46 

" —Dixon, -- ---47 

" E. R Porter, 48 

" R. T. Crauston, 48 

ConditiooofPublic Schools ofRbodiiblMd in 1838, 49 

Report by Oliver Aagell, ------.-.----49 

Annual Abstract of School Return* for 1839, .-.---.-.51 

" ibrl844, 53 

Debate on the School Act of 1845, - 53 

Remarks of WilkinsU]Mlike. 53 

Report of School Committee of North Providence, -------- 57 

•« - »* Sraithfield, 88 

•* «t , .4 Cumberland, W 

« " " Soituttte, ,.-88 

ftehooI-hooMs, -----88 

Plan of Grounds for Village School, .-..-..-.-90 

Plans for Schools of dilTerent grades, -.--.-.---91 
Plan of Public School in City of New York, - .......93 

** Primary School, ---.----.--.98 

Report on seats without backs, -----------89 

Boston Primary School Chair, -- --1U0 

Plans of Normal Schools in Massachusetts, ----101 

Brimmer Grammar School, Boston, - .-..147 

Hints respecting Blackboards, ..«. --100 

Boston Plan of Warming and Ventilation, IW 

Condition of School-houses in Massachusetts, -.-------137 

»♦ New York, Vermont, Maine, Ice. 139 

Second Annual Meeting of the Rhode bland Institute of Instruction, - - - - -153 

Mr. Perry's Report. - 153 

Libraries— value of books, .----.-------163 

Origin of District School Libraries, -..167 

Letterof James Wadsworth, of Geoeeee, New York, ICT 

Report of D. D. Barnard. 171 

The first Juvenile Librnrjr in America, .--.-..-.. - 173 
Act relating to Libraries in Rhode Island, -...--.--- 17S 
Buecimen of Constitution for Library Association, ..--.--.-176 

CaUlogoeofBooksfor Village Libraries, --. -177 

Rules and Regulations for the use of the books of a Librarf , -------905 
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Rules for tub Cabe and Preservation of School-Houses. 

The following provisions are included among the Regulations for thtt 
Government of Teachers and Pupils of Public Schools, adopted by School 
Committees in most of the towns of Rhode Island: 

JF\jrT>acAen: 
There shall be a recess of at least fiAeen minntes in the middle of every 
half day ; but the primary schools may have a recess of ten minntes every boar: 
at the discretion of the teacher. 

It shall be the daty of teachers to see that fires are made, in cold weather, in 
their respective School-rooms, at a seasonable hour to render them warm and 
comfortable by school time; to take care that their rooms are properly swept 
and dusted ; and that a due regard to neatness and order is observed, both m 
and around the school-house. 

As pure air of a proper temperatare is indispensable to health and comfort, 
teachers cannot be too careful in giving attention to these things. If the room 
has no ventilator, the doors and windows should be opened before and after 
school, to permit a free and healthful circulation of air; and the temperamre 
should be regulated by a thermometer suspended, five or six feet from toe floor, 
in such a position as to indicate as near as possible the average temperature, 
and shooM be kept about 65 degrees Fahrenheit 

The teachers shall take care that the school-houses, tables, desks, and appa- 
ratus in the same, and all the public property entrusted to their charge, be not 
cut, scratched, marked, or injured ana defaced in any manner whatever. And 
it bhall be the duty of the teachers to give prompt notice to one or more of the 
trustees, of any repairs that may be needed. 
f\rr RupUs : 
Every pupil who shall, accidentally or otherwise, injure any school property, 
whether fences, gates, trees or shrubs, or any building- or any part thereof; or 
break an v window glass, or injure or destroy any instrument, apparatus or fur- 
niture belonging to the school, shall be liable to. pay all damages. 

Every pupil who shall any where, on or around the school premises, use or 
write any profane or unchaste language, or shall draw any obscene pictures or 
representations, or cut, mark, or otherwise ifUerUianaUy deface any school fur- 
niture or buildings, or any property whatsoever belonging to the school estate, 
shall be punished in proportion to the nature and extent of the oflence, and 
shall be liable to the action of the civil law. 

No scholar of either sex shall be permitted to enter any part of the yard or 
buildings appropriated to the other, without the teacher's permission. . 

Smoking and chewing tobacco in the school-house or upon the school prem- 
ises, are strictly prohibited. 

The scholars shall pass through the streets on their way to and from school 
in an orderly and becoming manner; shall clean the mud and dirt from iheir 
feet on entering the school-room: and rake their seats in a quiet and respectful 
manner, as soon as convenient after the first bell rings; and shall take proper 
care that their books, desks, and the floor around them, are kept clean and in 
good order. 

It is expected that all the scholars who enjoy the advantages of pnblic schools, 
will give proper attention to the cleanliness of their persons, ana the nearness 
and decency of their clothes — ^not only for the moral efiect of the habit of neat- 
ness and order, but that the pupils may be at all times prepared, both in con- 
duct and external appearance — to receive their friends and visitors in a respect- 
able manner ; and to render the school-room pleasant, comfortable and happy 
for teachers and scholars. 

In the " Regulatiom of the Public Schools in the city of Promdeneef* 
it ia made the duty " of the principal teacher in each school-house, for the 
conipeDBation allowed by the Committee, to employ some suitable person 
to make the fires in the same when necessary, and to see that this import- 
ant work is properly and economicailly done ;'' also " for the compensatioQ 
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allowed, to employ some suitable person to sweep the room and its entries 
daily, and dust the blinds, seats, desks, and other furniture in the same, 
and to clean the same onee a quarter, and to see that this work is neatly 
and properly done." 

The teachers must also "^ take eare tiiat the school-houses, the appanr 
tus in the same, and all the public property entrusted to their charge, be 
not defaced, or otherwise injured by th<i scholars, and to give prompt 
notice to the Superintendant of any repairs and supplies that may bo 
needed." 

PllACTICAL SOOGBSTIO^ AE8PBCTINO VeNTILATIOX, FiRES, SWEEP- 
ING AND DdsTINO. 

The following suggestions are taken from the Manual of the System of 
Discipline and Instruction far the Schools qfihe Ptfblic School Socielif (^ 
New York: 

▼fHTILATlON. 

Strict attention should be paid to all the means provided for temperatnre and 
ventilation. Durinz the season of fires, the thermometer should he watched, — 
and the yeniilating flues, windows, doois, and stoves, should be constantly at- 
tended to, — and every precaution taken, to give as pure an atmosphere to the 
school -room, as circumstances will allow. This is not only necessary, for a 
proper and free exercise of the phy^Hcal powers,— but it will be fouod greatly to 
influence every mental exercise ; for, both will paftake of either languor, or 
vigor, according as ventilation is neglected, or duly attended to. In warm 
weather, the upper sashes should be down during school hours, and allowed to 
lemain open aoout four inches during the night,— except, that on occasion of a 
storm, the windows against which it beats, raa3r be closed. In winter, except- 
ing when the weather is exceedingly cold and piercing, it may be of advantage 
to nave two or more of the npper sashes down about an inch daring the night; 
but these as well as the doors should be closed before kindling the nres. Two 
or more of the upper sashes should be drawn down at the end of the first half 
bour after opening school,— and again, for a short time at each successive half 
hour, — and whenever the thermometer rises to 70 degrees. At all seasons, the 
windows and doors should be thrown wide open for a few minutes during each 
neess, while the scholars are in the yard. The teacher sliould be careful to 
require all the scholars to go out, except sach as may reasonably be excused on 
account of infirmity or sicKness; and even these should be required to change 
their places, and to exercise themselves by walking to and fro in the school-room. 
At all seasons, at the close of school, all the doors and windows should be 
opened for a few minutes, in order that a pure atmosphere may be admitted 
and retained during the noon-time recess, or at night. A therroometrical diary 
must be kept during the winter season, and the temperamre of the room noted 
at the openmg, middle, and close, of each daily session. Further directions on 
this point are given In the instructions for making fires. The window-blinds 
and curtains are for the purpose of guarding against the sunshine, or obscrva- 
ikn from without They should, therefore, be so managed, as only to exclude 
the direct rays of the sun* and kept open or shut accordmgly. When requir^ 
as a screen from observation, they should extend no farther than necessary for 
that purpose. Attention to these rules will give an air of .cheerfulness within, 
so congenial to the young. It is important that this fact be impressed on all — 
that air, and light, are grand essentials in a school-room : let the first be freely 
admitted, and the second never causelessly excluded. 

nais. 

The ashes should be taken from the stoves in the morning only, leaving a 
laver of one inch in depth : then to proceed to build with the materials a Aer the 
following manner: Place one large stick on each side; in the space between 
them, place the kindling wood; and above it, the small wood, somewhat cross- 
wise ; then, set fire to the kindling, and close the stove door. See that the 
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draught is cleared of ashes, or other obstmetions; and that the dampers are 
properly adjusted; (these are senerally so arranged as to open the draoghl 
when the handle is parallel with the pipe). If the materials have been laid ac- 
eordtng tc the foregoing directions, the combnstion will be free. Should the 
temperature of the room be as low as 4(P, fill the stove with wood. Under 01^ 
dinary circumstances, in thirty-five minutes the temperature will be raised to 
60 degrees,— at which point it should certainly be, at the time of opening school^ 
when the stove may be supplied with one or two large sticks. At all times, be> 
fore supplying wood, draw forward the brands and coals with the fire-hook. If 
there should be too much fire, open the stove door, and if necessarv, turn the 
damper, — or, what may be better for economy, efiectually close the draft at the 
stove door with ashes. By attention to all these directions,* the temperatura 
mav be maintained, the wood entirely consumed, and the thermometer stand ai 
60 degrees, at the close of the school ; which is desirable in cold weather, so aM 
not to subject the pupils to too sudden a change of temperature on going into 
the open air. The evaporating^ pan should be kept dean^ and filled with watei 
when in use. In damp rooms it is not needed, — nor in damp weather : — bul it 
ahould be emptied, and wiped dry, before it is set aside. 

DU8TUIO AND SWECPIICO. 

For a large room, or one department of a Public School building, six brooms 
will be found sufficient to be in use. When half wom, they will serve for 
sweeping the vard; and wheii well worn down in that service, will still be nee- 
fill for scrubbing, with water or sand; and, if properlv used by the sweepeiv, 
will be evenly worn to the last. Before sweeping, pull down the upper sashes, 
and raise the under ones. Let the sweepers be arranged, one to each passage 
between the desks,— and, beginning at the windward side, sweep the dirt before 
them, till it is carried' forwara to the onposite side of the room. The broom 
should rest square on the floor, and. with the motion used in raking hav, should 
be drawn towards the sweeper, witnoat flirting k outwards, or upwards, which 
raises unnecessary dust, and wears the broom irregularly. The dirt, when 
taken up. should be carried into the middle 0/ ike strtut. The dusting is to be 
done in tne same regular manner, allowing a suitable interval afler sweeping. 
If at noon, dusting snould be done shortly before school time; if at night, dust 
the next morning. In out-door sweeping, the same rale is to be followed — the 
sweepers going in ranks, and sweeping from the windward. Let the scrabbing 
be done by a similar method. When, once acquainted with these methodical 
plan& the cleaners will do the work, not only more effectually, but with mora 
satisfaction and ease to themsclves-^and being a part of domestic economy, it 
will be, so far, an advantage to understand how to do ir well. 

Although not strictly within the desigti of this work, but as closely con- 
nected with habits of neatness and order, we insert from the Manual quo- 
ted above, the following directions for delivering, holding, and returning 
a book. 

The Manual is soon to be enlarged, and well deserves a place in every 
teacher's library, although it has special reference to the organization and 
system of instruction adopted in the schools of the Public School SocietjF. 

* From a retttin rccentlj made out reqiectliif the quantity and coft of fhel used In the dtf 
ferent ■ehoola of the poblio School Society, H appears thai the aTerage coet of wood for a houM 
Bke No. 17, (plana and deaeiiption of which maj be aeen on p. 100,) havinir 13 ttoTes, includinf 
cartage, sawing, carrying in and piling, is tlGO. The lowest cost Is • 141, and the highest, taOQl 
In a Primary house, (like that described on page 103,) haring four stores, the arerage cost is t33 ; 
file highoit being 140, and the lowest •25. The difference in the cost Is mainlj to be attribnied 
to the difference in the care and oTerslght of the fire by the teacher. 

With a Tiew of correcting the eTil, the committee having charge of this buslnesa hsTs pr»> 
pared a table which exhibits at one Tiew the quantity of wood furnished to each school, so as 
to enable every teacher to comparei himself with every other in this particular. 

The cost of heating a Primary building of the same sise, by wood in a furnace, Is tTS, and «! 
Ward school building, of the same sise as No. 17, by coal in a furnace, Is tSSO. 
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Regulations of Chaunct-Hall School, Boston. 

The following Regulations of one of the best conducted Private Schoob 
ibr Boys in New England, will furnish useful hints to teachers in framing 
regulations for their own schools, especially in reference to the good be* 
havior of Uie pupils, and to the care of the school-room, furniture, dtc 

RBQUISITlOir. 

Boys are required to be punctual at school. 

To scrape their feet on the scraper, and to wipe them on every mat they pasf 
over on their way to the hall. 

To hang their hats, caps, coats, &c., on the hooks appropriated to them re- 
spectively , by loops prepared for the purpose. 

To bow gracefully and respectfully on entering and leaving the hall, and any 
recitation room when a teacher is present. 
■ To take their places on entering the hall. 

To make no unnecessary noise within the walls of the building, at any lime 
of night or day. 

To keep their persons, clothes, and shoes clean. 

To carry and bring their books for study, in a satchel. 

To quit the neighborhood of the school in a quiet and orderly manner, im- 
mediately afler dismissal 

To bring notes for absence, dated, and signed by persons authorized to do so, 
and stating the duration of the absence; also, notes for tardiness, and for occa- 
sions when pupils are wanted at home before the re«^lar hour of dismissal. 

To study lessons at home, except when inconvement to the family — ^in suck 
cases to bring a certificate of the tact in writing. 

To present a pen by the feather end ; a knife, by its handle ; a book, the rigltf 
side upward to be read by the person receiving it. 

To DOW on presenting or receiving any thing. 

To stand waile speaking to a teacher. 

To keep all books clean, and the contents of desks neatly arranged. 

To deposite in desks all books (except writing books,) slates, pencils, ralen^ 
^c, before dismissal. 

To give notice through the school Post Office, of all books, slates, dec, 
missing. 

To pick up hats, caps, coats, pens, slips, books, dec, fotmd on the floor, and 
put them in their appropriate places. 

To replace lost keys, book?, dec, belonging to the school, and make good all 
damage done by them. 

To write all requests on their slates, and wait until called. 

To close desks and fasten them before quitting school for the session. 

To raise the hand as a request to speak across the hall or any recitation 
room. 

To show two fingers when a pen is wanted. 

To put all refuse paper, stumps of pens, dec, in the dust box. 

To oe accountable for the condition of the floor nearest their own seats. 
• • To fill all vacant time with ciphering, as a general occupation ; and to give 
notice to the teacher, before dismissal, in case of omitting the exercise wholly 
on any day. 

To DC particularly vigilant, when no teacher is in the hall. 

To promote as far as possible, the happiness, comfort, and improvement of 
others. 

To foWno every class-mate while reading, and correct all errors discoverer 
in pronunciation, emphasis, or inflection. 

To point the fore finger of the lefl hand, at each letter or fi«nire of the slip of 
copy, while writing, and the feather of the pen towards the right shoulder. 

To keep the writing book square in front. 

To rest the body on the left arm, while spelling, and keep the eye directed 
towanls their own slates. 

To sit erectly against the back of the chairs, during the singing lessons, and 
(o direct their attention to the instructor. 
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Tnmsrerrers to show reports finished as early in the week as 3 o'clock oa 
Taesday. P. M. 

PROHIBITIONS. 

Boys are forbidden to bay or sell, borrow or lend, giye, take, or exchange, 
any tning, except fruit or oiner eatables, wiiboat the teacher's permission. 

To read any book in school except such as contain the reading lesson of his 
class. 

To have hi his possession at school anvbook without the teacher's knowledge. 

To throw pens, paper, or any thing whatever on the floor, or out at a window 
or door. 

To go out to play with his class when he has had a deviation. 

To spit on the floor. 

To climb on any fence, railing, ladder, &c., aboat the school-house. 

To scrawl on, blot, or mark slips. 

To mark, cut, scratch, chalk, or otherwise disfignre, Injure, or defile, anypo^ 
tion of the building or any thing connected with it 

To take out an mkstand, meddle with the contents of another's desk, or nn- 
neccssarily open or shut his own. 

To write without using a card and wiper. 

To quit school without having finished his cop^. 

To use a knife, except on the conditions prescnbed. 

To remove class lists from their depositories. 

To meddle with ink unnecessarily. 

To study home lessons in school hours. 

To leave the hall at any time without leave. 

To pass noisily, or upon the run, from one room to another, or through the 
entries. 

To visit the oflice, furnace room, or any closet or teacher's room, except ia 
class, without a written permit. 

To play at paw paio any where, or any same within the building. 

To play in the play-ground before schocu. 

To leave whitilings or other rubbish in the play-ground, on the side-walk, or 
around the building. 

To go out of the play-ground in school hours. 

To carry out his pen on his ear. 

To use any profane or indelicate language. 

To nick-name any person. 

To press his knees, in sitting, against a fonn. 

To leave his seat for any purpose, but to receive class instruction. 

To ^o home, when deficient, without having answered to his name. 

To indulge in eating or drinking in school. 

To go out in class, after having been out singly; or going out singly, to linger 
below to play. 

To waste school honrs by unnecessary talking, laughing, playing, idling, 
standing up, turning round, teazing, or otherwise calling on* the attention oi 
another boy. 

To throw stones, snow-balls, or other missiles about the neighborhood of tho 
school. 

To bring bats, kockcy sticks, bows and arrows, or other dangerous play -things 
to school. 

To visit a privy in company with any one. 

To strike, kick, push, or otherwise annoy his associates or others. 

In fine, to do any thing that the law of love forbids — that law which requires 
us To do to others as we would think it right that they should do to us. 

These regulations are not stated according to their relative importance, but 
as the^ have been adopted or called to mind. They are intended to meet gen- 
eral circumstances, but may be waived in cases of necessity, by special permis- 
sion, obtained in the prescribed mode. 

In a Lectiire on Courtesy, delivered before the American Institute of 
Instruction at Boston, in Au^st, 1840, Mr. Thayer, the Principal of the 
Chauncy Hall School, introduced the above regulations as the topics of 
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his dlflcourae. We extratt portions of this admirable lecture, which may 
be fouDd entire in the annual volume of the American Institute, pablishcd 
in 1842, and in the Massachusetts Common School Journal, VoL II, for 
1840. 

Scraping the feel at the door, and wiping them on (he nuUs, This shotdd be insisted 
on as one of the most obvious items in the code of cleanliness. It is not only 
indispensable to the decent appearance of a school room, bat, if neglected, a 
large quantity of soil is carried in on the feet, which, in the course of the day, 
is ground to powder, and a liberal portion inhaled at the nostrils, and otherwise 
deposited in the system, to its serious detriment. Besides, if the habit of neg- 
lecting this at school is indulged, it is practiced elsewhere ; and the child, en- 
tering whatever place he may, snop, store, kitchen, or drawing room, carries 
alon^ with him his usual complement of mud and dirt ; and the unscraped and 
unwiped feet are welcome nowhexe, among persons a single grade apove the 
quadruped race. 

I may be told, it is a matter little attended to by manv adult persons of both 
sexes. To which I would reply, in the language of Polonius, 

■^ MTistrae-Hispfty; 

▲adpltj'tfaH-'tifltrae.'' 

But this, instead of being an argament in favor of the non-observance of the 
wholesome rule in our schools, only points more emphaticallv to the duty of 
teachers in relation to it: for when, unless during the school-days, are such 
habits to be corrected, ana better ones established 1 

I am fully aware or the difficulty of carrying rules like this into execution, 
even among children of double the age of tnose that form the schools of some 
who hear me ; and do not forget how much this difficulty is increased by the 
tender age, and consequently greater thoughtlessness, of most of the pupils of the 
schools usually taught by females; but still, much may be done by proclaiming 
the rule, and placing at the school entrance one of the elder scholars, to remind 
the others of it. and see that it is observed, until the cleanly habit be established. 

In the school above alluded to, the rule has grown into so general observance, 
that the discovery of mud on the stairs or entry leads Immediately to the inquiry, 
whether any stranger has been in. For, though few carry the habit with them, 
all are so trained by daily dnUingj that it soon becomes as difficult to neglect it, 
as it was at first to regard it 

Hanging up on the hooks, caps, outer garments, <f«., by loops. It is not every 
school that is provided with hooks or pegs for children's caps, garments, &c. 
All, however, should be so provided with as much certainty as seats are fur- 
nished to sit upon. It not only encourages the parents to send the children in 
eomfortable trim, but induces the children to take better care of their things, 
especially if a particular hook or peg be assigned to each individual pupil. It 
is one step in the system of order, so essential to the well-being of those des- 
tined to live among fellow-men. If dependent on the attention of mothers at 
home, I am aware that many children would oAen be destitute of the loops 
spoken of; but the children themselves could supply these, under the teacher's 
supervision ; for I understand the use of the neeale is taught, in many schools, 
K> the younger pupils of both sexes, and has been found a very satisfactory 
mode of filling up time, which, among the junior classes, would otherwise b!e 
devoted to idleness. 

The next in order Is, on keeping clean the person, clothes, and shoes. This, 
I am aware^ must cost the teacher a great deal of labor to enforce; for if sent 
from home m a clean condition, the chances are more than two to one, that, on 
reaching schooL a new ablution will be necessary. And in how many lamilies 
this busmess or ablution is rarely attended to at all, with any fidelity ; and as 
to clean clothes and shoes, if insisted on, the answer might be in some such 
pteasojU and laconic language as this : " He ought to be thankful that he can 
get any clothes, without all this fuss, as if he were dressing; for a wedding or a 
coronation !" Still, the rule is a good one, and should be enforced, as far as prac- 
ticable. Water can at least be had : and if a child seems a stranger to its ap- 
plication, one or two of die elder scholars should be sent out, as is the practice 
n some European schools, to intji^uce it to him, and aid him in using it. And 
f you can arouse him to feel some pride in keepmg his dress and person dean. 
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and his shoes well polished, or at least, in keepht^ them fnt itfmud^ yoa teach 
him a lesson of self-respect, that may prove his temporal salvation, and brinr 
him to be, when oat of school, instead of the squalid vagrant, a companion of 
pilferers and refugees from justice, the incipient worthy member of society, and 
perhaps a benefactor of his race. It is amazing to reflect how very slight a 
circumstance in the life of a human being, in the early stages, sometimes casta 
him on that tide, which leads to glorv or to infamy I 

Some one of note has said, that ''^he considers cleanliness as next to godli- 
ness;** and I have been accustomed to look upon one, thoroughly clean in the 
outward man, as necessarily possessing a clean heart, a pure spirit. Whether 
it may be adopted as a rule or judgment or not, need not now be decided. The 
claims of cleanliness are, without considering the deduction as infallible, too 
commanding to be resisted, and should ever be maintained. 

The fourth relates to quitting the neighborhood of the school, on being dis- 
missed. This is desirable for the safety of the children ; it removes them to 
some extent, from temptation, and aids in the fulfillment of the reasonable ex- 
pectations of parents, that their children will be at home at the appointed hour. 
It is a practical lesson in punctuality, which, as the youn^ come into life, will 
be found of great service to them, it may be ranked with behavior, and con- 
sidered as amon^ those things which constitute the character of a good child. 
It is especially due to the families residing in the vicinity of the school. Do 
what you may to prevent annoyance, it is scarcely possible for a large schoc^ 
to be an agreeable neighbor to families within its "bearing. They are subject 
to its petty disturbances, in all states of health and sickness, in trouble and in 
joy; and are surely entitled to the relief afforded by dismissal and sending the 
children to their homes. Shouting, screaming, and yelling, should be prohibited, 
and the children directed to go away in a quiet and orderly manner. Surely, 
every principle of courtesy, of kindness, and good neighborhood, demands itl 
and should not demand in vain. Who has not waited with the operations of 
some of the senses suspended, for the periodical abatement of an intolerable 
nuisance;, and/r^, in due time, all the joy of the anticipated relief 1 

** Every boy to be accountable for the condition of the floor nearest his seat ;" 
that is, he is not to allow any thing, whether valuable or not, to lie on the floor, 
and, consequently, everything contemplated in the preceding rule, as far as any 
individual's vicinity is concerned, is taken care or, and all worthless articles 
likewise removed. This making committee-men of all the pupils must have a 
very good effect on the condition of the school room, and promote that nearness 
ana order, which are above recommended. 

The next rule reouires the pupils to be particularly quiet and diligent, when 
(he teacher is callea out of the room. Tnis I regard as of very great conse- 
quence ; for it involves a sentiment of magnanimity, which it should be the aim 
of all guardians of the young to implant, to develop, and to cherish. Children 
often ui fringe school regulations, and much is to be overlooked in them, espe- 
cially when at a very tender age. Their' little minds are scarcely able to en- 
tertain, for a long time together, the influence of many rules, except under the 
excitement of great hope or fear; and when the teacher is present, they oflen 
unconsciously offend, and should be judged with clemency ; but when left as 
their own keepers, they should be early made to understand how discourteons, 
how dishonorable, how base, it is to transgress the laws of the school. Elach 
should vie with each in good example, and thus convince the instructor, that 
confidence reposed in them can never be abased. 

The last item, under the head of Requisitions, is this : " To promote, as far ss 
possible, the happine.<», comfort, and improvement, of others.*' If to the few 
exclusively moral and religious obligations, those of courtesy be added, this r»> 
quisition cannot fail of being observed. I say, exclusively or stricily moral, b^ 
cause the notion of courtesy hardly eniers the mind, when we speak of fMTtH 
conduct; and yet, in nearly all the minor points, and in most which affect the 
happiness of others, in our ordinary intercourse with them, apart from the trans- 
actions of business, it is aniriesy that influences us most. It may be denomina- 
ted the hennoience of behavior. Aware 1 am that a hypocrite may be courteous : 
and hypocrisy in a child is inexpressibly loathsome. But hypocrisy is not a 
necessary attendant on courtesy. One may be as courteous as Lafayette, and 
yet as pure and upright as Washington. If, then, school-boys are kind-beaneu 
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and friendly to their mates, and eyince it towards them in theii manners^ thejr 
will, by their example as well as by their words, fulfill the injunciion of the rule. 

The " PrtfkUniwHs" are in the same spirit as the requisilions^ and seem lo be 
mach the same in substance, although thrown into a negative form of speech. 
The first bt in these words : " No boy to throw pens, paper, or any thing what- 
ever, on the floor, or out ai a window or door." This refers to a voluntary act 
of the pupil,~rihe rule requiring bojrs to pick up whatever is found on the floor 
to those accidental scatterings, for which one would not be culpable. The pro- 
hibition is founded on that necessity for order and neatness, which must ever be 
maintained in a well-conduded institution, to whatever obiect, worthy of atten- 
tion, it may be devoted. And this is urged thus repeatedly, because of the in- 
efiable importance oC first slept. Begin rigbt, should be the motto and rallying 
word of every nursery and every school. 

SpiUing on tie floor. This topic I would willingly avoid, but fidelity to mj 
charge forbids it. The practice, disgusting as it is, is too prevalent in many ot 
the mmilies that furnish pupils for your schools, to be overlooked, or winlfed 
out of sight ; and if the caildren could carry home new notions in regard to it, 
I am sure you would have furnished a good lesson to their parents. 

The habits of large portions of socierv demand a reform. It is futile to ex- 
pect anv general amendment in those who have grown old in given practices ; 
rat witQ the children, those whose habits are, to a great extent, yet unformed, 
much may be done. And although the counteracting influences of home mili- 
tate axainst your wholesome requisitions, happy is it for us, that a goodly por- 
tion of New England respect for teachers still remains, lo give authority and 
weight to your well-founaed and reasonable rules. In many, if not in most, 
families, of our own countrymen, the fact that the ' school-ma'am' said so, is 
sofilcient to make the rule promulgated binding on the parents ; the mother es- 
pecially, will exert her authority and influence on the teacher's side ; and it the 
teacher possesses the qualities of judgment, discretion, a proper consideratioa 
for the circumstances of the families to which her children belong, to guide her 
in the adoption of her reflations, she will be able to exert a power Tor good, 
within the sphere of her daily duties, which will continue to be felt and acknow- 
ledged, long afler she shall have rendered her final account. 

Markingy cutting, snatching, chalking, on the school-house, ferux, wdts, <f<., are 
forbidden, as connected with much that is low, corrupting, and injurious to the 
property and rights of others. Thev are the be^nnings m that course of de- 
Dasing follies and vices, for which the idle, the ignorant, and profane, are nont 
remancable ; the first steps in that course of degradation and impurity, by whith 
the community is disffraced, and the streams of social intercourse polluted. 
Yon mark the track of its subjects as you would the trail of a savage maraud- 
ing party, by its foul deeds and revolting exploits ; as you would the path of the 
boa constrictor, in its filthy slime, which tells that man's deadly enemy is abroad. 
And we are called on, by every consideration of duty, to ourselves, to our off> 
spring, and to our race, to arm against this tremendous evil, this spiritual bohoD 
npas, which threatens so wide-spread a moral death. 

We cannot escape the evidences of this, which assaU nson every hand, some^ 
times on the very walls of our school-houses and churches ; bnt especially ia 
places removed from puUic view, where the most schocking obscenity of lan- 
guage is displayed, to poison the youthful mind, illustrated by emblems, which, 
m the words or one who deeply mourns with us over the existence of this mon- 
strous evil, this desolating curse, "vfould make a heathen blush!" These fright- 
fttl assaults on decency demand reform. The deep, low murmur of insulted 
hmnanity will, I doubt not, unless this evil be checked, ascend to the tribunal 
of Eternal Purity, and invoke the malediction of our Judge, which may yet be 
displayed in the blasting of our fair land, like another Sodom ! To avert so 
deplorable a catastrophe, let the thousands of the good and virtuous in yom 
midst, formed into one indomitable phalanx, take the noble stand which belongs 
to them, and never abandon it, till the enemy be forever vanquished ; forevei 
banished from the now polluted, but ever to be cherished, land of the Pilgrims ! 

By these practices, the mind acquires such a hankering aHer, and morbid 
relish for mischief, that no tree, or shrubbery, or flowers, or public embellish- 
ments, or exhibitions of art^r taste, however beautiful or expensive, are sacred 
from the marring or destructive toncJi. A sensibility to the oeautiful needs to 
De cultivated among us; and mav easily be done with the young, if a propei 
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and sincere yalae be placed upon it by ODrsel^es, and the children see that oar 
admiration is a reality. It exists much more generally in continental Europe, 
than in oar own country. There, the decorations of pablic walks, parks, and 
gardens; the galleries of the arts, and the magnificent struciares which adorn 
their cities, are looked at, enjoyed, admired, by all classes ; and rarely, indeed, 
is the Vandal hand of miscmef or destruction found to desecrate these monu- 
ments of a nation's refinement. But how is it with us 1 No sooner has the 
artist given the last touch to the fluted column, than some barbarian nrchhi 
chips ofiTa vedge of it, in wanton spon. How often is our indignation excited 
by the na inter's boy, who, as he passes the newly-erected dwelling or recentlr- 
paintea wall, daubs it with his olack paint-brush, for yards in length, as he 
saunters heedlessly along. And what more common, in almost all pablic baild- 
ings, in cupolas, obsenratories, &c., especially, for persons, apprehensiye of be- 
ing fo^tten by posterity, than to cut out their names or their mitials, as if this 
tirere their only road to immortality ! 

The use of knives is the thing next prohibited. In mere primary schools, this 
ale, and the one last mentioned, would find, perhaps, little to do. Some, now* 
9,vtr, there are, I doubt not, even in such schools, who sufler from the too free 
use of knives, as their forms, desks, or benches, could testify. Nothing is more 
fascinating 10 a boy than a knife. And what pleasure can there be in possess- 
ing a knite, if one may not use it t Hence the trouble occasioned by the instra- 
menu He early learns in imitation of his elders if not his betiers^ that wood was 
made to be cut, and that the mission of a knife is, to do the work. 

This topic can hardly be thought out of place, by those who will look into 
the recitation-rooms of^ almost any of our colleges, where many a dunce, un- 
worthy of any degree^ soon, by his dexterity in this department, lays claim to 
that of master of the art,— of Witiii/^; **and has his claim allowed.'' 

I have already adverted to the tDkiWing propensities of oar people ; but, with 
yonr permission, I will add a remark or two, with a view to placing this nation- 
al peculiarity in a stronger light. So prnyerbial have we become, among for- 
eigners, in tliis respect, that, if a Yankee is to be represented on the stage, you 
find him with a jackknife in one hand, and in the other a huge bit of pine tim- 
ber, becoming every moment smaller, by his dili^nt handiwork. If he is talk- 
ing, arguing, or, more appropriately, if he is driving a bargain, you find him 
pljring this, his wonted trade, with all the energy and dexterity of a beayer ; 
and, as it was once said of an English advocate, that he could never plead, 
without a piece of packthread in his hands, so the Yankee would lose half his 
thrift, unless the knife and wood were concomiunts of his chafiering. But the 
habit is of evil tendency, and ought to be checked. He indulges in it without 
discrimination, upon whatever'is cut-able ; and, worse than the white ant, which 
saws down and carries away whole human habitations, when they have become 
deserted, the whittling Yankee would hack your dwelling in present occupation, 
tmtil he rendered you houseless. Let the mischief be checked betimes ; do it 
at school ; showing, at the same time, the uselesstaess, the folly, and the annoy- 
in? nature, of the nabit. It is not merely at home, among our own people, that 
it is practiced by us ; but we carry it with us wherever we go, and, even among 
strangers, establish oar New England identity by it 

The spirit of the school rales at which wo have glanced, shoold be carried 
into every family. It is not enough to present the sununary at which we have 
arrived ; we should also insist on minor particulars, by words and actions, not 
at school only, but ai home^ where great familiarity produces influences unfa- 
yorable to the exercise of courtesy,— such as the closing of all doors, especially 
In cold weather; the doing of it gently, without stommtn^; moying quietly oyer 
the floor ; abstaining from shouting, whistling, boisterous plays, wearing th^ 
hat in the hoasc, &c. Just in proportion as such habits can be secured by your 
labors, will you bring down upon your heads the blessing of mothers, wora by 
care, by sickness, and the rudeness of their ofifspring. Powerless themselyes, 
to produce a reformation, theii gratitude to you will be sincere and heartfelt. 

Children should be taught to take leave of their parents and friends, on going 
to school, and to ofier the friendly salute and kind inquiry, on returning home. 
Nothing tends more to strengthen the silken cords of family afl^ection, than 
these little acts of courtesy; and their influence on the observer is highly fa- 
vorable to beneyolent feeling. If these points are attended to in oar families, 
they will not fail of being carried into company, where they are always a eoia 
of sterling yalue. 
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The opening of a new school-houae is an occasion which well deserves 
a public and jojrful commemoration. Out of it are to be the issues of life 
to the community in the midst of which it stands, and like the river seen 
in the vision of the prophet, which nourished all along its banks trees 
whose leaves were for the healing of the nations, the well-spring of all its 
injQuences should be a spot consecrated by religion. In prayer, and in 
praise to the Giver of all good, and the Author of all being,— in song, and 
hymn and anthem, and in addresses, from those whose position in society 
will command the liighest respect for any object in whose behalf they 
may speak, and in the presence of ail classes of the community, of pupiL% 
and teachers, of futiiers and mothers, of the old and young, — the school- 
house should be set apart to the sacred purpose of the physical, intelleo- 
tual and moral culture of the children who will be gathered within its 
walls. We rejoice to see that tlicse occasions are thus improved, and that 
•0 many of our most distinguished teachers, scholars and statesmen take 
part in the exercises. We have before us a large number of addresses, at 
once eloquent and practical, which have been delivered at the opening of 
new school-houses, and we shall select a few, not for their superiority to the 
rest, but as specimens of the manner in which topics appropriate to the 
occasion are introduced, and as fitting testimony to the importance of 
School Architectdbb. 

School Celebration at Salem, Mass. 

On the first of March, 1842, the occasion of occupying several new 
•chool-houses, was marked by a variety of interesting exercises, an ae* 
count of which will be found in the Common School Journal for tbat year. 
We copy tlie addresses of Mr. George B. Emerson, and of G. F. Thayer. 

Mr. Emerson said, — 
" I congratulate you, my )roung friends, on this happy event This 

eeasant day is like a smile of Heaven upon this occasion ; and I believe 
eaven always smiles on events like this. Mfluiy of us whom you see 
here have come from a distance, on the invitation of your excellent friend 
the Mayor, to show the interest which we feel in you, and in what has been 
done here for your improvement We have taken great pleasure in look- 
ing over the buildings prepared for your use, the admirable anrangementa 
and apparatus, so much superior to what is usually enjoyed by children 
in your position. We have been pleased to hear of the faithful teachers 
that are provided for you, and the excellent plan of your studies, and the 
excelien t regu lations. 

Your fathers and friends have spared no pains to furnish you with all 
the best means and opportunities for Icarninff. They now look to you to 
do your part All tliat they have done will be of no avail, unless yoa 
are excited to exert yourselves, — to prove yourselves worthy of these 
great advantages. 

I was gratified, in looking over the regulations, to see the course marked 
out for you, — to see the stress laid upon the great substantials of a good 
education,— to see the prominent place given to that most useful art, thai 
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HMMt praeeful accomplishment, reading. You cannot, my young frienda, 
realize the great and manifold advantages of gaining, now, in the begiiH 
i^n^ of your life, familiarly and perfectly, the Bingle power of reaolog 
distinctly, naturally, intelligently, with taste and interest, — and of acquir- 
ing a lace for reading. There is no situation in life, in which it will not 
prove to you a source of the purest pleasure and highest improvement 

For many years, and many times in a year, I have passed by the shop 
of a diligent, industrious mechanic, whom I have otVen seen busy at his 
trade, with hia arms bare, hard at work. His industry and steadiness 
have been successful, and he has gained a competency. But he still re- 
mains wisely devoted to his trade. During the dav, you may see him at 
his work, or chatting with his neighbors. At nignt, he sits down in his 
parlor, by his quiet fireside, and enjoys the company of his friends. And 
he has the most extraordinary collection of friends that any man iu New 
England can boast of. William H. Prescott goes out from Boston, and 
talks with him about Ferdinand aod Isabella. Washinffton Irving comes 
from New York, and tells him the story of the wars of Grenada, and the 
adventurous voyage of Columbus, or the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, or 
the tale of the Broken Heart George BancroU sits down with him, and 
points out on a map, the colonies and settlements of America, their cir- 
cumstances and fates, and gives him the early history of liberty. Jored 
Sparks comes down from Cambridge, and reads to him the letters of 
Washington, and makes his heart glow with the heroic deeds of that god- 
like man for the caui^e of his country. Or, if he is in the mood for poetry, 
his neighbor Washington Allston, the great painter, steps in and tells 
him a story, — and nobody tells a story so well, — or repeats to him lines of 
poetry. Bryant comes, with his sweet wood-notes, which he learnt 
anumg the green hills or Berkshire. And Richard H. Dana, father and 
son, come, the one to repeat grave, heart-stirring poetry, the other to 
speak of his two years before the nuist. Or, if this mechanic is in a spec- 
ulative mood. Professor Hitchcock comes to talk to him of all the changes 
that have befallen the soil of Massachusetts, since the flood and before ; 
or Professor Espy tries to show him how to predict a storm. Nor is his 
acquaintance confined to his own country. In his graver hours, he sends 
ibr Sir John Herschel from across Uie ocean, and he comes and sits down 
and discourses eloquently upon the wonders of the vast creation, — of all 
the worlds that are poured upon our sight by the glory of a starry night 
Nor is it across the stormy ocean of blue waves alone that his friends 
come to visit him ; but across the darker and wider ocean of time, come the 
wise and the good, the eloquent and the witty, and sit down by his table, 
and discourse with him as long as he wishe-s to listen. That eloquent 
blind old man of Scio, with beard descending to his girdle, still blind, but 
still eloquent, sits down with him ; and, as he sang almost three thousand 
years ago among the Grecian isles, sings the war of Troy or the wan- 
derings of the sage Ulysses. The poet of tlie human heart comes from 
the banks of Avon, and the poet of Paradise from his small garden-house 
in Westminster ; Burns from his cotta^ on the Ayr, and Scott from his 
dwelling by the Tweed ; — and, any time these three years past, may 
have been seen by his fireside a man who ought to be a hero with school- 
boys, (or no one ever so felt ibr them ; a man whom so many of your 
neighbors in Boston lately strove in vtiin to see, — Charles Dickens. In 
the midst of such friends, our friend the leather-dresser lives a liappy and 
respected life, not less respected, and far more happy, than if an uneasy 
ambition had made him a representative in Congress, or a governor of a 
Stale; and the more respected and happy that he disdains not to labor 
daily in his honorable calling. 

Nly young friends, this is no fancy sketch. Many who hear me know 
as well as I do, Thomas Dowse, the leather-dresser of Cambridgeport, 
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and many have seen his choice and beautiful library. But I mippoeo 
there w no one here who knows a neighbor of his, who had in his early 
years the same advantages, but who did not improve them ; — who never 
gcdned this love of reading, and who now, in consequence, instead of liv- 
ing this happy and desirable life, wastes his evenings in low company at 
taverns, or dozes them away by his own fire. Which of these lives will 
you choose to lead ? They are both before you. 

Some of you, perhaps, are looking forward to the life of a farmer, — a 
very hapny life, if it be well spent On the southern side of a gently 
sloping hill in Natick, not fkr from the place where may be still standing 
the last wigwam of the tribe of Indians of that name, in a comlbrtable 
farm-house, lives a man whom I sometimes go to see. I find him with 
his farmer's frock on, sometimes at the plough-tail, sometimes handling 
the hoe or the axe ; and I never shake his hand, hardened by honorable 
toil, without wishing that I could harden my own poor hands by his side 
in the same respectable employment. I go out to look with him at trees, 
and to talk about them ; for he is a lover of tr^es, and so am I ; and he is 
not unwilling, when I come, to leave his work for a stroll in the woods. 
He long ago learnt the language of plants, and they have told him their 
history and their uses. He, again, is a reader, and has collected about 
him a set of friends, not so numerous as our friend Dowse, nor of just the 
same character, but a goodly number of very entertaining and instructive 
ones ; and he finds time every day to enjoy their company. His winter 
evenings he spends with them, and in repeating experiments which the 
chemists and philosophers have made. He leads a happy life. Time 
never hangs heavy on his hands. For such a man we have an involun- 
tary respect 

On the other side of Boston, down by the coast, lived, a few years ago, 
a farmer of a far different character. He had been what is called fortu- 
nate in business, and had a beautiful farm and garden in the country, and 
a house in town. Chancing to pass by his place, some four or five yeara 
ago, I stopped to see hitn. And I could not out congratulate him on hav- 
ing 80 delightful a place to spend his summens in. But he frankly con- 
fessed that he was heartily tired of it, and that he longed to go back to 
Boston. I found that he knew nothing about his trees, of which he had 
many fine ones, — for it was an old place he had bought, — nor of the plants 
in his garden. He had no books, and no taste for them. His time hunff 
like a burden on him. He enjoyed neither his leisure nor his wealth. U 
would have been a blessing to him if he could have been obliged to ex- 
change places with his hired men, and dis in his garden for his gardener, 
or plough the field for his ploughman. He went from country to town 
and from town to country, and died, at last, weary and sick of life. Yet 
he was a kind man, and might have been a happy one but tor a single 
misfortune ; he had not learned to enjoy reading. The love of reading is 
a blessing in any pursuit, in any course of life ; — not less to the merchant 
and sailor than to the mechanic and farmer. What was it but a love of 
reading which made of a merchant's apprentice, a man whom many of 
you have seen and all have heard of, the truly great and learned 
Bowditch? 

Our friends the young ladies may not think this which I have said 
exactly suited to them. But to you, my young friends, even more than 
to your brothers, it is important now to acquire a talent for reading well, 
and a taste for reading. I say more important, for, looking forward to 
the future, you will need it more than they. They are more independent 
of this resource- They have their shops, and farms, and counting-houses 
to go to. They are daily on change. They go abroad on the ocean. 
The sphere of woman, her place of nonor, is home, her own fireside, the 
cares of her own family. A well-educated woman is a sun in this sphere, 
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■hedding arornid her the light of intelligence, the warmth of love and 
happiness. 

And by a well-educated woman I do not mean merel3r one who has ac- 
quired ancient and foreign lansua^s, or curious or striking accomplish- 
menu. I mean a woman who,liavin^ left school with a firmly-fixed love 
of reading, has employed the ffolden leisure of her youth in reading the 
best English books, such as shsul prepxire her for her duties. All the best 
books ever written are in English, either original or translated ; and in 
this richest and best literature of the world she may find enough to pre- 
pare her for all the duties and relations of life. The mere talent of read- 
mg well, simply, gracefully, — what a beautiful accomplishment it is in 
woman! How many weary and otherwise heavy hours have I had 
charmed into pleasure by this talent in a female friend. But I 8i>eak of 
the higher acouisition, the natural and usual consequence of this, a taste 
for reading. This will give a woman a world of resources. 

It gives her the oracles of God. These will be ever near her ; — ^nearest 
to her hand when she wakes, and last from her hand when she retires to 
sleep. And wbat stores of wisdom, for this world and for a hi^er, will 
she gain from this volume ! This will enable her to form her own char- 
acter and the hearts of her children. Almost every distinguished man 
has confessed his obligations to his mother. To her is committed the 
whole formation of the character, — mind, heart, and body, at the most 
important period of life. How necessary, then, is it that she should pos- 
sess a knowledge of the laws of the body and the mind ! and how can 
she ^t it but by reading ? If you gain only this, what an unspeakable 
bleasmg will your education be to you ! 

I need not, my young friends, speak of the other acquisitions vou may 
make,— of writing, which places friends in the remotest parts of the world 
side by side, — or of calculation, the very basis of justice and honesty. 

The acquisitions you may make will depend chiefly on yourselves. 
You will find your teachers ready to lead you on to higher studies when- 
ever you are prepared to go. 

These excellent establishments are emphatically yours. They are 
raised for your good ; and, as we your seniors pass away, — and in a few 
years we shall have passed, — ^these buildings will become your property, 
and your children will fill the seats you now occupy. Consider them 
yours, then, to enjoy and profit by, but not yours to waste. Let it be 
vour pride to preserve them uninjured, unmarred by the mischievous 
knives and pencils of vulgar children. Unite for this purpose. Consider 
an injury done to these buildings as an injury done to yourselves. 

There is another thing which will depend on you, of more importance 
than any 1 have spoken of. I mean the tone of character which shall 
prevail in these schools. Your teachers will be happy to treat you as 
high-minded and generous children. Show that you can be bo treated ; 
that you are such. 

Let me congratulate you upon the happy auspices of the name of him 
under whom, with the zealous co-operation of enlightened and patriotic 
associates, this momentous change in your school system has been 
effected, — ^a name which is borne oy the oldest and best school in New 
Hampshire, and by one of the oldest and best in Massachusetts. It will 
depend upon you, my friends, to make the schools of Salem, equally, or 
■tin more disunguished, among those of the State." 

Mr. Thayer said. — 

Children : I did not expect that I should have the privilege of address- 
Irig you, on this most joyful occasion ; for it was not till I met your re- 
spected Mayor, an hour ago, at the beautiful school-house we have joai 
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left, that I received an invitation to do so* Yoa wfli not, therefore, axitie^- 
pate a studied discourse, or any thinff particularly interesting. Devoted, 
nowever, as my iife is, and has long been, to the instruction and guidance 
of the young in no inconsiderable numbers, I shall, without further pre- 
face, imagine myself in the midst of hiy own school, and talk familiarly to 
you as { would, and do, to them. 

And allow me to add my congratulations to thoee of your other frienda 
for the ample, beautiful, and convenient arrangements that have been 
made Cot you, in the school-houses of this city ; and especially in the new 
one we have just examined. I can assure you, it is superior in uhnost 
every respect to any public school-house in New England, if not iu the 
United States. It. with others in the city, has cost vour fathers and 
friends a great deal of money, which they have cheerfully expended a^ia 
means of making ^ou wise and good. But you liave incurred a great 
debt to them, wluch you can never repay while you are children^ but 
must endeavor to do it to your children, when you shall become men and 
women, and take the place of your parents in trie world. But before that 
p^k)d, you can do something. Now, immediately on entering upon the 
enjoyment of the precious privileges extended to you, you can acknowl- 
edge the debt, evince the gratitude you feel, not by VHjrds^ but deeds; — 
by, (to use an expression well understood bv all children,) > being good,* 
Yes. — by ^ being good and doing good ;' — ^by obedience to parents and 
teachers ; by kindness to brothers and sisters, and all your young frieuds 
and companions} by fidelity in duty, at home and at school ; by the prac^ 
tice of honesty and truth at all times ; by refraining from the use ol pro- 
fane and indecent language ; by keeping the mind and heart free from 
every thing impure. These are the means in your own hands. Fail not 
to use them ; and although they will in fact be merely an acknowledg- 
ment of your obligation tor the boon you possess, your friends will con- 
sider themselves well repaid for all tliey have done for you. It is from 
such conduct tliat the teacher's, as well as the father's, richest reward 
and highest satisfaction are derived. To see the beloved objects of our 
care and instruction appreciating our labors, and improving in all that is 

K}d and useful, under our manaiffement, affords the greatest happiness, 
htens the heavy load of toil, relieves the aching head^ and revives tha 
tainting spirit 

There is, however, one great danger to which you, — to which all the 
young, — ^are especially exposed. I mean the influence of bad example. 
Example is omnipotent, its force is irresistible to most minds. We are 
all swayed more or less, by others. Others are swayed by us. And this 
process is continually going on, even though we are entirely unconscious 
of it ourselves. Hence we see the importance of choosing good com- 
panions, and flying from the bad. Unless this is done, it will Be in vain 
for your friends to give you wise counsel, or for you to form good resolu- 
tions. ' Who can touch pitch and be clean V You will resemble thoee 
with whom you associate. You will catch their words, their manners, 
their habits. Are tbe)r pure, you will be pure. Are thev depraved, they 
will corrupt you. Be it a rule with vou, then, to avoid those who are ad- 
dicted to practices that you woula be unwilling your most respected 
friends should know, and regulate your own conduct by the sama 
standard. 

I would particularly caution you against beginnings. It is {tiejirst step 
that is the dangerous one ; since it is obvious that, if you were to ascend 
the highest mountain, it could only be done by a step at a time, and if tha 
first were not taken, the summit could never be reached. But, one suc- 
cessfully accomplished, the next tbliows as a matter of course. And 
equally and fatally sure is the downward track to crime and misery ! li 
we suffer ourselves to be drawn in that direction, what human power can 
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wve m from detraction ? This daogen too, k increased by the feeling 
of Becurity we indulge, when we say, * It is only a little thing ; we shou 
never commit any great fault ;' — not remembering that nothing stands 
still in life, in character, any more than in the material universe. We 
must be going forward or backward; up, towards improvement and 
gbry,*-or down, towards infamy and woe ! Every thins accumulates, 
according to its kind ; though it begins small, Uke the snowball you hold in 
your hand, it becomes, as you roll it on the ground before you, larger at 
every revolution, till, at last, it is beyond vour power to move it at all. 

I will illustrate this by a sad case which has recently occurred in Bos- 
ton. But first, I wish to interest you in something of an agreeable nature, 
in connection with the faithful peHbrmance of duty. 

I have spoken of some things that you should do, to show your sense of 
the benefits which have been conferred upon you, and I should like to 
dwell on each one of them separately ; but I shall have time only to speak 
of one. It is, however, among the most important I allude to speaking 
the truth,— the most substantial foundation of moral character. It has in- 
numerable advantages, one of which is strikingly exhibited in the fol-- 
lowing story: — 

Petrarch, an eminent Italian poet, who lived about five hundred years 
ago, secured the confidence and friendship of Cardinal Colonna, in whose 
family he resided in his vouth, by his candor and strict regard to truth. 

A violent quarrel had occurred in the family of this nobleman, which 
was earned so far, that resort was had to arms. The cardinal wished to 
know the foundation of the afikir ; and, calling all his people belbre him, 
he required each one to bind himself by a solemn oath, on the Gospels, to 
declure the whole truth. None were exempt. Even the cardinal's 
brother submitted to it Petrarch, in his turn, presenting himself to take 
the oath, the cardinal closed the book, and said, ^ As for you, Petrarch^ 
your WORD is sufficient P 

What more delightful reward could have been presented to the feelings 
of the noble youth than tliis, from his friend, his master, and one of the 
highest dignitaries of the church ? Nothing but the peaceful whispers of 
his Own conscience, or the approbation of his Maker, could have civen 
him more heart-felt satisfaction. Who amonff you would not oe a 
Petrarch? and, in this respect, whicli of you could not? 

While, then, I would hold up for imitation this beautiful example, I 
would present a contrast as a warning to you. , 

There is now confined in the Boston jail'a boy of fourteen years of age, 
who, for the previous six years, had been sinking deeper and deeper into 
vice and crime, until last October, when he was convicted, and sentenced 
to two years' confinement within the cold damp cell of a gloomy prison, 
for aggravated theft. In his own written account of his life, whicn 1 have 
seen, he says that he began his wretched course by playing truant from 
school. His second step was lying'^ to conceal it. idle, and destitute of 
any fixed purpose, he fell in company with others, guflty like himself, of 
whom he fearned to steal, and to use indecent and profane language. He 
sought the worst boys he could find. He became a gambler, a frequenter 
of the circus and the theatre, and engaged in various other corrupt and 
sinful practices. At length, becoming TOld in his dishonesty, he robbed 
the post-ofiice of letters containing very considerable sums ot money, and 
was soon detected and condemned. If you were to visit that abode of 
misery, you might often see the boy's broken-hearted mother, weeping, 
and sobbing, und groaning, at the iron grating of his solitary cell, as u 
she would sink on the fiinty floor, and die ! ' And all this,' (to use the 
boy's own words,) * comes from playing truant !' 

Look, then, my young friends, on these two pictures. — both taken from 
life. — ^and tell me which you like best ; and which of the two characters 
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fou propose to imitate. Will yofa be young Petrarclui, or will yoq adopt 
the couTBe of the uofortunate boy ia Boston jaii 1 ^h^ are both before 
jrou. If you would be like the former, begin right Resiat temptatior 
to. wrong-doing, with ail your might Let no one entice you from tho 
way which conacienee points out 

This precept is appbcable to all^ — to both sexes and every age. Let 
ne. then, I pray ^oa, when 1 shall inquire, hereafter, resjpecting the habits 
and characters ot the children of tbe Public Schoow ofSaiem, have the 
satisfaction to hear, that the instructions of this occasion made an impreo- 
Mon on their minds faviomble to Irathand duty, which subsequent time 
could never effia^e. 



Dedication ov thi New Scbool-bousb in PAWTOOKBT,OcTosBa31, 1840 
Adorbbs op Pbxsxobnt Wavlamo, or BaowH Uwtbbutt. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

There is something deeply interesting, both to the philanthropist and 
to the political economist, in the appearance of such a village as this, the 
abode of wealth, civilization and refinement We find ourselves, as we 
look upon it, unconsciouslv reverting to the period, not very remote, when 
this wnole region was a desert Thick forests covered all these hills, and 
pressed down even to the water's brink. Thif river rushed over its rocky 
bed, or tumbled down its precipitous ledges, unnoticed by the eye oT 
civilized man. A few savages from time to time, erected their transient 
wigwams upon its banks, as the season of hunting or fishing attracted 
them, and they alone disputed the claim of the beasts of the forest to this 
beautiful domain. The products of all this region were a scanty and pre- 
carious pasturage for jgame, a few canoe loaos of fish, and, it may be, a 
few hundred pounds of venison. Whatever else the earth produced, fell 
and perished ungathered Age afler age, beheld this annual waste. 
Here was ihe earth with all its capabilities. Here were the waters with 
all their unexpended powers. But here was no man whose intellect had 
been instructed in the laws of nature. Here was neither continuous in- 
dustry, nor even frugal forethought Hence there could be no progress. 
All things continueaas they were fix>m the beginning of the creation. 

About two hundred years since, the first civilized man cast his eyes 
over this beautiful landscape. He brought with him the arts and the 
science of the older world, and a new era commenced in the history of 
that part of our country, since known as Rhode Island The labors of 
affriculture soon began to work their magic changes. The forest wa» 
felled, the soil was tilled, and, in the place of the precarious products of 
the uncultivated field, rich harvests of grain waved over these plains. 
The boasts of the forest retired, and the animals given by the Creator 
to aid us in our toil, occupied their place. Instead of the graceful deer, 
the clumsy moose, the prowling wolf and the ravenous panther, these 
fields were covered with the lowing nerds, the bleating sheep, the labori- 
eus ox, and the horse, in all latitudes the faithful servant of man. 

This was a great and glorious transformation. From the moment that 
a civilized man first thrust his spade into this earth, or here yoked his 
oxen to the plough, the sleep of ages was broken, and the reign of pro- 
gress commenced. Frera this moment the darkness had begun to pass 
away, and the sun was dispersing that night, which, since the deluge, 
ad orooded over this land. From that auspicious beginning, all die 
means of happiness that the eye beholds, have proceeded. Acre aAer 
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•ere has been reclaimed fiom barrennefis. Eveiy variety of product baa 
been tried, in order to ascertain which would be produced by the earth 
moat kindly. The smoky wigwam gave place to the log house, and this 
in turn, to the convenient farm-house, or me stately mansion. And thus 
another portion of the earth was added to the area of Anglo-Saxon civili' 
zation. 

But still the river, to which all the distinctive prosperitv of this region 
owes its origin, ran, as it ever had ri^n, to utter waste. This mighty and 
most productive means of wealth, remained wholly unemployed. A 
mine richer than that of gold, was yet un wrought It was a mine of m^ 
chanical power, instead of metallic trecuwre^ and let me add, a mine of 
incalculably greater value. At last it was discovered, that this little 
river, falling over its innumerable ledges, could do the labor of many 
thousand men. An accomplished manufacturer,* from England, whose 
name has made this village one of the most renowned spots in our coun* 
try, came among us, and applied the power of this water-fall to the spin- 
ning and weavmg of cotton. Who can measure the results of this one 
grand experiment? We hear of battles and sieges, of the defeat of 
armies, the capture of towns, the destruction of fleets; but what achieve* 
ment of war was ever of such importaince to a people, as that which was 
accomplished, when that wheel made its first revolution, and the first 
thread of cotton was here, in this very village, spun by water power ? 
From this moment may be dated the commencement of general manu- 
factures in this country, and that of cotton in particular. From that mo- 
ment, every fall of water throughout our land became a most valuable 
possession. From that moment, this noble natural agent began, every- 
where, to fabricate garments for our people. From that moment all the 
labor, of every age, throughout New England, could be profitably em- 
ployed. From that moment it was certam that capital to any amount 
comd readily find investment The rich proceeds of one manufactorv 
laid the foundations of a similar one by the eide of it. As one branch 
of manufactures began to supply the demand of the nation, another 
branch was established. Thus we are every year adding millions to this 
form of investment, and employing additional thousands of hands in this 
mode of industry. We are entering into generous and successful rivalry 
with the nations of Europe. Already many of our cottons are preferred 
to theirs in the markets of the world. Soon, other branches of our man- 
ufactures will be brought to equal perfection. Nay, I anticifiate the 
time when we, in this country, under a system of ^nerous reciprocity, 
shall fiuonly the continent and England herself with all those articles, 
for the fabrication of which we have special advantages. 

But this chain of events by no means ceases here. Year after year 
every branch of manufactures is increasing its means, and distributing 
tiie proceeds of its labor over every part of our land. Wherever a fabric 
is sent, it is exchanged, in some form, for the productions of that region 
in which it is consumed. The common means for accomplishing these 
mutual and increasing exchanges,. soon became utterly inadequate; more 
efficient modes of trsmqwrtation must, from necessity, be invented. The 
business of the country could not be carried on without them. Our man- 
ufacturing prosperity, while it creates the necessity for internal improve- 
ments, a£) sujpplies the means for constructing them. The annual gains 
of manufacturing capital are next invested in canals and railroads, and 
thus the means of transporting these fabrics at the least cost, are at once 

* BIr. Slater has eTen a higher claim to the gratitude and Teneratlon of this country, than 
that which be derivei from the Iniroductioa of the cotton manufacture. lie established in 
Pawtucket the first Sttnday School that was ever opened in America; and for aoma^liai» 
Mtslained it wholly at his own expense. '' 
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provided. Here is, then, another mode createdj'^of advantageous invest- 
ment. By means of internal improvement, the market of every prodacer 
is indefinitely extended, he also receives a fair remuneration for this very 
investment, by which his market is thus extended, and, at the same time, 
the consumer receives whatever he purchases at a cheaper rate and in 
greater perfection. Thus, as we always observe, under the government 
of God; a real benefit to one is a benefit to all. And hence we learn, 
that to attempt to secure exclusive advantages to ourselves, is always 
abor lost, Nothing can be a real benefit to us, that is not a real benefit 
also to our neighbors. 

And the illustration of all that I have said, is manifest everv where 
around us. We behold how every other art has clustered around the art 
of transforming cotton into clothing. We see how one establishment has 
been the seed that has produced a multitu4e of those that resemble it 
You see how manufactures have given rise to internal improvements ; 
how the spindle has cut through the mountains, and filled up the valleys 
and graded the road, and stretched from city to city the iron rail. You 
see how loth these inseparable friends are to be parted from each other. 
The region of manufactures is the region of railroads. And you per- 
ceive, as the iron road that passes through this village, pursues its way 
toward the west, how it winds along through the valley of the Black- 
stone, greeting every village and waking every hamlet to renewed ac- 
tivity. 

All this you readily perceive. 'You must be astonished yoursdvea, 
when you reflect upon the amount of capital which a sin^e life time has 
added to the resources of this village, and the country m its immediate 
vicinity. But while we exult in the large measure of prosperity with 
which a bountiful Providence has endowed us, it may not be uninstruc- 
tive to inquire, in what ways have these blessing been improved? Has 
it ever occurred to you, that almost all this capital has been invested in 
procuring for ourselves, the means of physical happiness? We erect 
houses, and we render them spacious, warm, and commodious. We furnish 
them with every means of physicaJ luxury. We spread carpets for our 
feet We stretch ourselves on couches of down. We temper the at- 
mosphere at our will. We clothe ourselves with vestments wrought in 
every clime, and by people of every hue and language. We vary our 
dress with every fashion. We load our tables with luxuries imported 
f'-'^m the tropics or the poles; we vex sea and land for new viands to stim- 
ulate our palates, already saturated with abundance. We please our- 
selves with every form of equipage, and tax the ingenuity pf every arti- 
san, that we may be enabled to roll from place to place without the fa- 
tigue of motion. But why need I proceed to specify any further. We 
all perceive, on the least reflection^ that it. is in expenditures of this kind^ 
that almost all the expenses of living are incurred. 

But if this be true, must there not be some OTievous error in the prin- 
ciples of our conduct? Can this be a wise mode of expenditure for intel- 
ligent and immortal beings? In all that I have here recited, is there any 
thing in which, on principle, we have excelled, ( excuse the homeliness of 
the illustration,) the Beaver that once inhabited these streams? The 
thoughtful animal expended all the treasures of his intellect or instinct, 
in rendering his dwelling commodious; and he accomplished it Have we 
not done precisely the same thing? Has not all the expenditure of 
which I have spoken, been consumed for the convenience of the physical, 
the perishable, the material ? Might not all this have been done, had we 
no consciousness of an immortal spirit? 

But God has made us immortal. He has given to us a spiritual exist- 
ence. Each one of us possesses a priceless mind. We are endowed with 
reason to discover truth, imagination lo form conceptions of the beautiful 
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and the grand, taste to delight in all that is lovely or glorious^ and coti* 
■cience \fy which we are allied to God the Father ofall, and the holy 
and blessed throughout the universe. It is by the possession of these 
jwwers, that man claiins precedence over the brute. It is by the cultiva- 
tion of these, tljat we have become more powerful than the savage, who 
once dwelt where we now dwell It is by the use of these powers, that 
all the wonders of art have been wrought, which we now behold around 
us. If sudh be tlie fact, it must certainly be true that this, the spiritual 
part of man, is by far the most deservmg of attention, and that, in the 
cultivation of this portion of our nature, we can in the most appropriate 
manner invest our capital. 

But while this is evident, does our practice correspond with these well 
established principles? We liberally expend our substance to preserve 
our bodies in health, and to cultivate in our children the full development 
of every power, and the outward manifestation of every grace. But do 
we bestow proportionate labor in developing every spiritual faculty, and 
protecting the immortal part from the spreading contagion of evil exam- 
ple, and Sie wasting results of evil habit 1 We expend whatever is ne- 
cessary in furnishing our tables with every thing that may be desired for 
the sustentation of ^Se body. Where is there the man among us, who 
would not blush to be considered an illiberal provider for the wants of his 
household ? but is any man ashamed to confess, that he has made no pro- 
vision for the spiritual appetites of his children? Who of us would per- 
mit tainted or unwholesome food to be brought into his house, or placed 
upon his table ? and yet is not intellectual food of the most questionable 
character, daily read in the houses of many of our most excellent citi- 
zens ? Who IS ashamed to declare, that he has no libiary in his house, 
or that, he has never taken the pains to in<iuire whether the books that 
are read by his family, are useful or deleterious ? 

. Bat this is not all. We know that the youthful mind is destitute of 
knowledge, and that it is strongly predisposed to the formation of im- 
proper habits. Every one knows that a child needs instruction, and that 
the labor of giving it instruction should be devolved upon those only, 
who are intellectually and morally qualified to impart it The parent 
can rarely do this for himself. The principle of division of labor teaches 
us, that it can be much more successfully done by some one who will de- 
vote his whole attention to it But, now, let us look over our own ne>h- 
borhoods, and observe how very small, until quite lately, has been the 
amount of capital devoted to the education of our youth. Compare it 
with almost every other form of investment, and you at once perceive 
how small is its relative amount Take, for instance, the ruilroaul which 
passes within a stone's throw of the place in which we are assembled. 
Many of you and your fellow citizens, subscribed for its stock. You did 
wisely. It will^ I presume, raise the value of every form of property 
here. Land will sell for a better pric& You will thus become directly 
connected with the whole of the South, and with the whole of the East 
and West; and you can, at very little expense of transportation, ex- 
change productions with the remotest extremities of our country. This 
is certainly an improvement upon your former means of communication, 
and you are willing to invest your capital in the effort to secure it But 
suppose you had l^en assessed to an equal amount, in order to provide 
the means of education ; suppose you had been called upon to suoscribe 
the same sum in aid of an enort to give to the youth of this village the 
best education in New England, would you not have considered the 
demand excessive ? Would you have believed that you could possibly 
have paid it ? Yet, I ask, is not the education of your children as impor- 
tant an object as the improvement of your means of transportation? 
Suppose you were to unite in such an effort, would not the amount of 
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which I have ppoken be sufficient to accomplish t!ie result, the giving to 
your children the best education in New England. Is it not evident, then, 
that we bestow upon the means of education, an attention very much 
less than they deserve ? 

I have spoken in this manner as though I were addressing you in par- 
ticular. But this is not what I intend. I speak of the amount of atten- 
tk)n which, until lately, has been given to this subject, here in this State, 
and throughout New England. I know as well as you, that you have 
not been specially behind hand in this matter. Tou have always been 
prepared to do your part in every effort to improve the condition of 
education amongst us. I nave, however, alluded to these facts and have 
presented these parallels, that you maybe enabled to judge of the degree 
m which we have erred, in estimating the proportion of our income 
which is due to the cause of education. 

1 greatly rejoice, however, that indications of decided improvement in 
this respect, are visible every where around us. In Massachusetts, for 
several years past, no subject has appealed with greater success to the 
enlightened public opinion of her citizens. One other most gided and 
eloquent sons has consecrated his life to this noble cause, and Uie results 
of his efforts have become every where apparent. Nor have we of Rhode 
Island been wholly wanting to ourselves m this good work. Although for 
many years the people were indifferent to their true interests in this re- 
spect, yet, when they came to its importance, they pursued it with a 
manly steadfastness and a far-seeing Hberality, which would do honor to 
any community in our country. The school system of Providence is ac- 
knowledged to be second to none in the land, in excellence and efficiency. 
The people in all our districts, agricultural and manufacturing, are seek- 
ing to know the best means of promoting the thorough education of their 
children ; they are building school-houses on the best models that can be 
presented to them, and are raisin? money, with annually increasing Ub- 
erality, for the purpose of accomplishing ^ese results most perfectly. 

It gives me great pleasure, Ladies and Gentlemen of Pawtucketj to bo 
a witness to the enlightened zeal which you have manifested on this sub- 
ject From this village, first went forth the impulse which called into 
existence the most important manufactDring interest in this country. It 
is meet that as you have taught us how to supply our external you should 
teach us how to supply our internal wants. You have taught us how 
we may clothe our bociies, it is well that you should teach us how to cul- 
tivate, and strengthen, and ennoble our minds. You have intended to 
render this school-house a model for your fellow citizens throughout the 
State. It is a noble and patriotic emulation, and we thank you for it 
We hope that every village and district in the State will imitate your 
example. 

I am delighted to observe that, in all your arrangements, you have in 
this matter acted with wise and thoughtful liberality. Instead of put- 
tyf>9 your school-house out of sight, in an inconvenient and unheaiTi "• 
puB«iion, you have placed it on an eminence, in a desirable locality, and 
nave determined to surround it with ample play-grounds. The building 
itself is exceedingly pleasing in its external proportions, and forms one of 
the most agreeable ornaments of your village. You thus associate edu- 
cation in the mind of the young with every thing gladsome and alluring; 
while, at the same time, you testify to your children, the importance which 
you attach to their intellectual cultivation. 

The apcu-troents of your house are large and convenient The desks 
are constructed upon t&e most improved models, and the seats seem to me 
durable and neat, and, at the same time, comfortable to the pupil. Every 
tiling in the school-rooms has the air of finish and completeness. The 
arrangements for illustration, by the blackboards, are, and I presume 
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iiiBi thoee by every other means will be, ample. With such instmctora 
as you have anpointed, seconded by your own zealous and untiring efforts^ 
I have no doubt that this school will be all that you desire to make it, one 
of the first model schools of New England. 

But I perceive that your forethought has ffone farther. You have de- 
termined that other habits, besides those of the intellect, shall here receive 
their appropriate share of attention. You have provided for each scholar 
an exclusive place for his own hat and outer clothing. You have fur- 
nished your apartments with convenient wash-rooms, an improvemea 
whidi I do not remember to have seen in any other school-house. Thuv 
you have made it necessary for each scholar to cultivate habits of order 
and cleanliness. In all these respects, I do not see how your arrange- 
ments could be better made, or how any thing eke could reasonably be 
desired. 

How deliffhtful an object of contemplation is such a school as this, 
when faithfully and zealously conducted. Here the slumbering fferms of 
intellect will l>e quickened into life. Here talent, that would owerwise 
become torpid from inaction, will be placed upon the course of indefinite 
improvement Here, the rough and uncultivated, arrested by the charms 
of Knowledge, and allured by the accents of kindness, will lay aside their 
harshness, and assume the manners of refinement and ffood breeding. 
From hence the lessons of knowledge and the habits of order will be car* 
ried to many a family, and they will there awaken a whole circle to a 
higher and purer life. In a word, take the five hundred children, whom 
this building will accommodate, and suppose them destitute of the know^ 
led^, the discipline and the manners, which this school will confer; trace 
their course through life in all its vicissitudes, and observe the station 
which each of them must occupy ; and then, suppose these five hundred 
children imbued with the knowledge whk^h you here are prepared to give, 
and the habits which you intend to cultivate, and follow them through 
life, and observe the stations which you have qualified them to occupy ; 
ana you have the measure of good which, year afler year, you are accom* 
pUshing by the establishment of these means of instruction. Look at the 
money that it costs. You can calculate it to a single cent, both the prin- 
cipal mvestment and the interest which it would yield. But can you esti- 
mate the intellectual service, and moral advantages which will accrue to 
you and your children, by this expenditure 7 The one is to you as the 
small dust of the balance. Were it all lost, you would hardly think of it 
You would not think it worth while to smile at a roan, who should say, 
Pawtucket is ruined, for it has lost a sum equal to that which all its means 
of educatkxi have cost But suppose that, what that sum has purchased 
were lost ; suppose that your schools were shut up, and your whole pop- 
ulatkm consigned tp ignorance ; that henceforth reading, writing, and all 
the knowledge whKh they unfold, should be taught or learned here no 
more for ever ; then would Pawtucket in reality to ruined. Every virtu- 
ous and intelligent family would flee from your border, and verv sooft 
your name would be an opprobrium to New England. I ask, then, in 
view of all this, is there any money which you invest, that brings you in 
so rich a revenue, as that which you devote to the cause of education ? 

But I ouffht to apok)gize for occupying so much larger a portion of 
your time than 1 intend^. I must, however, even now, break ofi* abrupt- 
ty, and give place to others who are much more deserving than myselr to 
be heard on this ocGaskin. I will therefore add but a single suggestion. 
Let this efibrt which you have made, be but the first step in your pro- 
gress. Cultivate enlarged and liberal views of your duties to the young 
who are coming afler you, and of the means that are given you to dis- 
charge them. A place as large as this, can perfectly well provide for aU 
Jts youth of both sexes, as good an education as any one can dosiroi 
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What we are capable of doing in ihia respect is so little known, that any 
public spirited and united population, as wealthy as this, can easily ]dace 
Itself in the vanguard in this march of improvement It is in your power 
80 to cultivate the mind and manners of your children, that wherever they 
gOy they will take precedence of those of their own age and condition. 
Your example would excite others to follow in your footsteps. Who can 
tell how widely you might bless others, while you were laboring to bless 
yourselves? Are you prepared to enter upon so noble a career of im- 
pavement? 

Remarks or Ret Mr. Osgood. 

Mr. Osgood, of Providence, being called upon by the Chairman of the 
School Committee, spoke in substance as follows : 

You will agree with me, friends, in deeming it a happy circumstance, 
that he, whose position places him at the head of the educatboal interesta 
of this State, and whose name stands among the highest in the literature 
of our land, has favored us with his presence upon this occasion, and 
borne so decided witness to the importance of a far nobler popular educa- 
tion. After what we have heard, we cannot but recognize the common 
interests of all friends of sound learning, and rank the school and the uni- 
versity as helpers in the same good cause. 

We have met to-day to consecrate this pleasant edifice- to the service 
of popular instruction. Solemn prayer has been offered to the throne of 
mercy, and honest counsel has been addressed to you. This house is now 
consecrated as a temple of learning. Do we feel duly the significance of 
these exercises ? Do we realize ue common responsibility that we as- 
sume by participating in them 1 This afternoon has been spent in mock- 
ery, unless the parties here represented entertain and carry out serious 
convictions of duty. 

Let us feel that in consecrating this house to the purposes of education, 
we consecrate it to the spirit of order. Without good order, education 
cannot succeed ; and surely all will allow that good order cannot exist 
witlu>ut the aid alike of master and scholar; parent and guardian. Let 
the teacher have your hearty co-operation in his endeavors to regulate his 
school Let him not be le(\ at the mercy of the unreasonable, who will 
call every act of discipline, tyranny ; or of the quarrelsome, who will re- 
sent every restraint as a personality. Encourage in yourselves and your 
children the idea tliat good order has its foundation in the very nature of 
thin^rs, in the plan of me creation, and the hearts of man. 1 here is or- 
der in God's works, — in the heavens above. — on the earth beneath. We 
imitate the divine mind when we strive to do our work in accordance with 
the best rules, and submit passing impulses and little details to a common 
standard of riffht Let the child oe taught to accept this idea, and to see 
in the order of the school not so much the teacher's will as the law df 
general good. Let this idea prevail, and a new da^ will come over our 
schools. Teachers will be more careful to place their passions under duo 
control, by looking beyond present provocations to permanent principles ; 
and parents and children will acknowledge the justice of proper discipline, 
even when its penalties fall upon themselves. Consecrating this house 
to education, we consecrate it then to the spirit of good order. 

Akin to order is the spirit Osgood wilL — that love that heightens every 
task, and cheers every labor. Let us feel that this building is set apart 
as the abode of good wilL In the simple beauty of its walls, and the 
neatness of its arrangements, we see at once that it is intended to be a 
pleasant place, where the young shall come rather in love than fear. Let 
every thinff be done to carry out this idea, and remove all gloom from the 
work that here is to go forward. Let the voice of music be heard in the 
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intervalt of stDdy, and charm away weariness and discontent Let 
courteous manners prevail between scholars and teachers. Let Uie law 
of love be supreme, and the good of each be regarded as the good of aU. 
Let every thinff be done to make knowledge attractive, without impairing 
its solidity. You have declared your principles upon this subject in the 
very structure of this edifice ; virtually acknowledged the relation of the 
beautiful to the true, and applied to education that law of attraction that 
pervades ail the plans of Divine Providence. Carry out these principles 
without fear ana without extravagance. Let not your care oe given 
merelv to make your dwelling-houses attractive. Let there be no more 
Bchooi-rooms so rude and uncleanly as hardly to be At to shelter well-bred 
catUe. Let children learn neatness, taste, and refinement along with 
their alphabet and multiplication table. To good will, under every one 
of its attractive agencies, this house should be devoted. 

Thus devoted, it will be a nursery of good works. Utility will go hand 
in hand with good order and gvod wul. In this community, practical 
industry is the ruling power ; utility is the prevailing standard. See to 
it that this standard is riffhtly adjusted, ana that we do not confine our 
idea of usefulness to worldly or material interests. As we hear the sound 
of the spindle and the anvil, and see the spray of the waterfall, and the 
smoke of the furnace, let us rejoice at the large measure of enterprise and 
prosperity that have been granted us. But when we turn away from 
these things to look upon this house of learning, let us not think as some 
Imse souls do, that we have left utility behind, and are dealuig only with 
what is visionary and unsubstantial. Next to the church of Goji, let us 
feel that the school-house is the most useful building in the community, 
and that from it should emanate the knowledge, principles, and habits 
that are to give life its direction and efficiency. Reckon in your estimate 
of the best wealth of your city, your schools, and, without them, regard 
all other wealth as diagracefiil covetousness or mental povertv. 

Let the idea of utility preside over the direction of this school, and all 
its studies tend not to nil the memory with loads of words, but to strength- 
en the mind, and invigorate and regulate the will and all the active 
powers. 

Standing as it does in so sacred a seat of manufacturing industry, this 
house has a peculiar significance. Overlooking this prosperous town, it 
serves to express a ^nerous creed — to sav as if it were : — " We, the 
people of North Providence, think much of the importance of industry and 
wealth, but we think that some other things are of still greater import- 
ance, and however remiss in duty we may have been in time past we 
mean to practice upon a more generous system, and this fair temple of 
learning^ standing so far above the factory and workshop, is a substantial 
testimonial of our determination.'^ 

It is an interesting fact, that the first movement in this State in behalf 
of popular education was made, not by professional men, nor hy mer- 
chants, nor any of the classes that might be thought from their leisure or 
literature, to advocate the claims cf sound learning, but by an association 
of mechanics and manufacturers in Providence, tread to^ay, with great 
pleasure, the memorial which this association presented to the Legislar 
ture, in the year 1796. I honor those men lor that document But one 
of the original sisners now survives. Who can meet that old man with- 
out respect ? Who will not honor John Rowland even more for taking 
the lead in that memorial, than for having served under Washington at 
Trenton, and braved death in the battles of the revolution? Peace to his 
sturdy heart, and many good days yet to that stout Saxo& frame I 

I must cease speaking with these few words as to the good order, good 
will and good works, to which this house of learning is devoted. May a 
good providence watch over it Imagination cannot but conjecture tho 
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varioufl scenes of its future histoiy — ^picture to heradf the stouim of clii- 
dren who shall come to enjoy its privileges, and who in oue time ohall 
leave its walls for the pursuits of maturer hfe. Prophesy is not our ffxft, 
except the prophesy that calculates events by purposes and prinei^esL 
Let this edifice be used faithfully for true purposes and for just princqilefl^ 
and its future history will be a blessed volume in the annal of your town 
It will tell of generations of noble men and women, who have been eAicBr- 
ted within these walls. And when this house shall have gone to dxatL it 
will have performed a noble mission, by being the nursery of mental uE& 
that cannot die. 

* Cokl Id tti* diut, tlie ntrivhrd bntft m«y Jit, 
Bui Umu wlkicli wwrmid it ouc«, can un^tt dM.** 
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Dbdication or the Public Kiou School-House, im Cambridoc, Mass. 

The edifice, which hai just been erected (1848,) for the accommoda- 
tkm of the Public High School of the city of Cambridge, is built of brick, 
two stones high with a basement, and is a substantial, attractive and con- 
venient school-house, of which the citizens of Cambridge may well 
feel proud. The cost, including land, furniture and apparatus, is $13,50Q. 
The plan of the interior is substantially the same as that of the High 
School in Hartford. 

The following account of the Dedication of this house is abridged from 
the Cambridge Chronicle for June 29, 1848. 

The services were commenced by the chanting of the Lord's Prayer 
by the scholars of the school. 

Alderman Whitney, in behalf of the building committee, transferred 
the building to the care of the School Committee, through the Mayor of 
the city, with an appropriate address. After a dedicatory prayer by Rev. 
N. Hoppin, and another chant, of selections from Proverbs, by the chil- 
dren, the Mayor addressed remarks to the audience upon the relation 
of the High School to the other grades of schools, and to the cause of 
education generally in the city, and on some of the conditions on which 
the success of this and the other schooUi depended. Addresses were also 
made by gentlemen present, in which many pleasing incidents in the his- 
tory of the public schools, and of the town and city o{^ Cambridge^ were 
narrated, and many valuable suggestions thrown out, by which children, 
teachers, parents and school officers can profit We make the following 
extract from the address of Rev. Mr. Steams^ Chairman of the High 
School Committee. 

"" At the time of my settlement here as a clergyman m this place, in 
December, 1831, there were in the town 6 school-houses, 8 school-rooma, 
8 teachers and about 400 scholars. 

At this U'me, 1848, there are 17 school-houses, 35 rooms, 44 teachers, 
and 2136 children. 

During this time, it is true, the population has more than doubled, but 
the interest taken in the schools, and their progress, has much more than 
tripled or quadrupled. 




coming I 

ately sent to Charlestown as insane. But the spirit' of improvement has 
prevailed, and now we have ail needed advantages for making f^ood 
scholars, who shall be an honor to their parents, and to their generation. 
But, Mr. Mayor, it cannot be too deeply impressed on the minds of our 
vouth that the means of education, are not education itself We may 
nave good school-houses, fine libraries, superior collections of philosophic 
eal apparatus, and the best of teachers, with miserable scholars. TherB 
are means or improvement in creation all around us — good influences 
ascend to us from the earth and come down to us from the sky. 
The sun is a teacher, the evening stars impart knowledge, while every 
flower is eloquent with wisdom. But what intelligence do all these out- 
ward instructors communicate to the ox whogrozes without reflection, or 
to the horse who eats his provender without tlianksgiving ? Hardly more 
will books, and maps, and pleasant seats, and air-pumps, and scientific 
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lectures, do for a doltish mind. The outward may stimulate to improve- 
ment, but all good action springs from within. There must be m the 
scholar's own mind a strong desire for knowledge, a spirit aspiring to ex- 
cellence, a force of moral purpose which no small difficulties can vanquish, 
or but little which is valuable will be accomplished. 

Mr. Chairman, we have great hopes from the school now to be organ- 
ized in this house,— and these teachers, and these parents, and these 
■cholars, must see to it that we and our felbw citizens are not disap- 
pointed. 

This school is intended to carry forward and complete the education of 
our cliildren — I mean complete it as far as it goes— for education never 
can be completed. It is a work which exten£ beyond the school-room 
into active life, all through time into eternity. It is the destiny of good 
minds to improve for ever. They will go on rising, expanding, increasing 
in true wisdom as the endless nges pass alon^, and their progress will be 
co-eternal with the eternity of God. We wish to begin right with tha 
young in their earliest years, and to carry them forward in this school till 
they are prepared for service and usefulness in society, and the good be- 

g innings of immortal advancement are firmly laid. We wish to attend 
ere to tlie proper development of their faculties, to see that these unfold 
themselves m just proportions, and that our children are qualified to meet 
the demands of the age and aevote their powers to life's best ends. 

We establish this school, also, with our schools generally, as a preserv- 
ative against vice. When I look round, as I do now, upon more than 
one hundred children fresh as a flower garden in the morning, it seems 
hardly in ffood taste, to suggest that any of them may become the vio* 
tims of evil, and sink in disgrace from society. And yet, it is possible that 
among these young men and young women too, there may be some one 
or more who will live to be the objects of public indignation and of sdf* 
scorn. God forbid! But juvemle depravity has Tearfully increased 
within a few years ! And no one can tell who will be among the next 
victims. Mr. Chairman, I once had a dream— and it was among the most 
terrible dreams which ever troubled my sleeping imagination. I saw a 
bright and beautiful boy playing innocently upon the green, suddenly the 
grass began to move, the earth to* undulate till it became water, and 
me boy went down in an instant, and nothing was left of him but three or 
four air bubbles on the surfaee. I awoke in horror, and was troubled all 
day bv this midnight vision. I thought then, and I iiave ever since 
thoufi^ht, that it was a vivid illustration of the course and end of many a 
youth. They sport thoughtlessly among the green and flowery fields of 
temptation. They begin to yield, principle fives way, and they go down 
and are lost as respects character for ever. We wish to render the treach- 
erous earth under them firmer. We would change it into the hard 
granite of virtue, we Would have them stand on the iiimovable rock of 
ages. 

We hope, also. Mr. Mayor, from this school an advantage to the adult 
community. The benefits of an institution hke this do not terminate with 
the children. By a reflex influence, they return to the families from 
which our children come. It is no unheard of thing for a rough, hard, 
uneducated man to be mellowed and transformed by the influences which 
his children and his children's children bring home from the churches and 
the schools. A good school does excite the adult mind ; it awakens in- 
terest in education, and promotes improvement. If this school fulfills our 
expectations, it will be to the community a moral and intellectual sun, 
throwing light into every dwelling. 

We believe also that it will act happilv upon our younger schools. It 
will be to them an object of hope and honorable ambition. The^ will 
take their examples from it— and our little children from the first will be 
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aspirinff and reaching towards it But I must atop, for I am impatient, 
BB doubtless you and this assembly must be, for the instructions which 
are to fall from more eloquent lips than mine. Children, consider how 
much is depending upon you. Be determined to fix down to hard study, 
to do right ; and on the first principle of all true wisdom, " Remember 
now thy Creator in the days or thy youth." 

After appropriate introductory addresses by the School Committee 
and Mayor of Cambridge, Hon. Edward Everett, President of Harvard 
College, responded to an invitation to address the audience, as follows :— 

May it please your Honor : — 

Connected as I am with another place of education, of a kind which is 
commonly regarded as of a higher order, it is precisely in that connection, 
that I learn to feel and appreciate the importance of good schools. I am 
not so ignorant of the history of our fathers, as not to know, that the 
spirit, which founded and fostered Harvard College, is the spirit which 
has founded and upheld and will continue to support and cherish the 
schools of New England. I know well, sir, that Universities and Col- 
leges can neither flourish nor even stand alone. You miffht as well 
attempt to build your second and third stories in the air, wimout a first 
floor or a basement, as to have collegiate institutions without good schools 
for preparatory education, and for the diffusion of general information 
throughout the community. If the day should ever come, which I do not 
fear in our beloved country, when this general education shall be neg- 
lected and these preparatory institutions allowed to perish ;— if the day 
should ever come (of which I have no apprehension) when the schools of 
New England shall go down, depend upon it, sir, the colleges will go 
Tvith them. It will be with them, as it was with the granite warehouses, 
the day before yesterday in Federal street, in Boston ; if the piers at the 
(bundation give way, the upper stories will come down in one undistin- 
guished ruin. 

I anticipate no such disaster, Mr. Mayor, though it must be admitted 
that we live in an a^ of revolutions, of^which every steamer brings us 
some fresh and astonishing account But our revolutions are of a more 
auspicious character, and it occurred to me as 1 was coming down with 
your worthy associate (Mr. Whitney,) and your respected predecessor 
(Mr. Green,) to whom we have just listened with so much pleasure, that 
we were traversing a region, in which a more important revolution com- 
menced no very long time since, and is still in progress, — far more impor- 
tant for us and our children, — than any of those which have lately con- 
vulsed the contirient of Europe. I do not now refer to Uie great politi- 
cal and historical events of which this neighborhood was the theatre ; of 
which the monuments are in sight from these windows, but to a revolu- 
tion quiet and silent in its origin and progress, unostentatious in outward 
manifestations, but imparting greater change and warranting brighter 
hopes for most of those who hear me, — tor our young friends before us,— 
than any of the most startling events that stare upon us in capitals in the 
columns of the newspapers, afler every arrival from Europe. The Rev- 
erend Mr. Stearns has beautifully sketched some of the most important 
features of this peaceful revolution. 

When I entered college, Mr. Mayor, (and I believe I shall not tell the 
audience quite how many years ago that is ; you can do it, sir, but I will 
thank you not to,) there were a few straggling houses, shops, and taverns 
alon? the Main street at Cambridgeport AU back of this street to the 
north, and I believe almost ail south Df it to the river,— the entire district 
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in the centre of which we are now assembled, was in a state of nature ; 
pretty equally divided between barren pasturage, salt-marsh, and what I 
must admit had no mean attraction for us freshmen, whortleberry swamp* 
Not one of the high roads had been cut which now traverse the plam 
between Main street and the old road to Charlestown. East Cambridge 
did not exist even in the surveyor's ima^nation. There was not a church 
nor a public school east of Dr. Holmes' and Old Cambridge Comnion; 
and if any one had prophesied that within forty years a population like 
this would cover the soil, — with its streets and houses, and gardens, its 
numerous school-houses and churches, its conservatories breathing all the 
sweets of the tropics, its private libraries equal to tlie choicest in Uie land, 
and all the other appendages of a high civilization, he would have beeu 
set down as a visionary mdeed. But this change, this revolution has 
taken place even within the life time of the venerable lady (Mrs. Mei^ 
riam) mtroduced to us in such a pleasing manner by Mr. btearns; and 
we are assembled this morning to take a respectful notice of what may 
be called its crowning incident, the opening of a High School in that 
pimitive whortleberry swamp. I believe I do not over-state matters when 
I say, that no more important event than this is likely to occur, in the 
course of the lives of many of those here assembled. As far as our in- 
terests are concerned, all the revolutions in Europe multiplied tenfold are 
notl^iing to it No, sir, not if the north were again to pour forth its myri- 
ads on central and southern Europe and break up the existing ffovem- 
ments and states into one general wreck, it would not be an article of io- 
telligence at all so important to us as the opening of a new school No, 
mv voung friends, this is a day which may give an auspicious turn to your 
wnole career in life ; may anect your best interests not merely for time 
but for eternity. 

There is certainly nothing in which the rapid progress of the country is 
more distinctly marked than its schools. It is not merely their multipli- 
cation in numbers, but their improvement as places of education. A 
school forty years ago was a very different affair from what it is now. 
The meaning of the word is changed. A little reading, writing, and 
ciphering, a very little grammar; and for those destined for college, a 
Httle Latin and Greek, very indiisrerently taUght, were all we got at a 
common town school in my day. The range was narrow ; the instruo- 
tion superficial. In our modern school system, taking it as a whole com- 
posed of its several parts in due gradation, — viz. the primary, the district, 
and the High School, — the fortunate pupil not only enjoys a very 
thorough course of instruction in the elementary branches, but gets a 
good foundation in French, a good preparation for college, if he desires it. 
according to the present advanced standard of requirement ; a general 
acquaintance witn the applied mathematics, the elements of natural phi- 
losophy, some suitable information as to the form of government and 
political system under which we live, and no inconsiderable practice in 
the noble arts of writing and speaking our mother tongue. 

It might seem, at first, that this is too wide a circle for a school. Bui 
the experience of our well conducted schools has abundantly shown that 
it is not too extensive. With faithful and competent teachers and wil- 
ling and hearty learners, all the branches I have named and others I have 
passed over can be attended to with advantage, between the ages of four 
and sixteen. 

Such being the case, our School Committees have done no more than 
their duty, in prescribing this extensive course and furnishing to master 
and pupils the means of pursuing it I cannot tell you, sir, how much I 
have been gratified at hastily looking into the alcove behind us. As I 
stepped into it this morning, Mr. Smith, the intelligent master of the 
■choolj pointed out to me the oeautiful electrical machine behind the door 
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with the just remark that rajr venerable predeceseor, President Dunster, 
woutd not have known what it wafl« No, sh*, nor would the most eminent 
]*hiioflopher in the world before the time of Franklin. Lord Bacon would 
Dot have known what it was. nor Sir Isaac Newton. Mr. Smith reminded 
rae of the notion of Cotton Mather (one of the most learned men of his 
day,) that lightning proceeded from the Prince of the Power of the Air, 
by which he accounted for the fact that it was so apt to strike the spires 
of churches. Cotton Mather would have come nearer the truth, if he had 
called it a shining manifestation of the power and skill, by which the 
Great Author of 3ie Universe works oat some of the mightv miracles of 
creation and nature. And onlv think, sir, that these newfy discovered 
mysteries of the material worid, unknown to the profoundest sages of 
elder days, are so effectually brought down to tne reach of common 
schools in our day, that these younff friends, before they are finally dis- 
missed from these walls, will be made acquainted with not a few of the 
wonderful properties of the subtle element, evolved and condensed by that 
machine, and which recent science has taught to be but different forms of 
one principle, whether it flame across the heavens in the midnight storm, 
or guide the mariner across the pathless ocean ;— or leap from city to city 
across the continent as swifUy as the thought of which it is the vehicle ; 
and which I almost venture to predict, before some here present shall 
taste of death, will^ by some still more sublime generalization, be identi- 
fied with the yet hidden principle whrch thrills through the nerves of ani- 
mated beings, and binds life to matter, by the ties of^sensation. 

But while you do well, sir, in your High School to make provision for 
these advanced studies, 1 know that as lon^ as it remains under your in- 
struction, the plain elementary branches wiu not be undervalued. There 
is perhaps a tendency in that direction in some of our modern schools : I 
venture to hope it ml\ not be encouraged here. I know it is not to be 
the province of this school to teach the elements; but 1 am sure you will 
show that voii entertain sound views of their importance. I hold, sir, 
that to read the English language well, that is with intelligence, feeling, 
spirit, and effect ;— to write with dispatch^ a neat, handsome, legible hand, 
(for it is after all. a creat object in writmg to have others able to reaa 
what you write,) anato be master of the four rules of arithmetic, so as 
to dispose at once with accuracy of every question of figures which comes 
up in practical life : — I say I call this a good education ; and if you add 
the ability to write pure grammatical English, with the help of very few 
bard words, i regard it as an excellent education. These are the tools ; 
you can do much with them, but you are helpless without them. They 
are the foundation ; and unless you begin with these, all your flashy at- 
tainments, a httle natural phibsophy, and a little mental philosophv, a 
little physiology and a little geology, and all the other ologieaand osopkieSj 
are but ostentatious rubbish. 

There is certainly no country in the world in which so much money is 
paid ibr schooling as in ours. This can be proved by figures. I believe 
there is no country where the common schools are so good. But they 
may be improved. It is not enough to erect commodious school-houses ; 
or compensate able teachers, and then leave them, masters and pupils, to 
themselves. A school is not a clock which you can wind up and then 
leave it to go of itself It is an organized living body : it has sensibili- 
ties ; it craves sympathy. You must not leave the School Committee to 
do all the work. Your teachers want the active countenance of the whole 
body of parents, of the whole intellifl^ent community. I am sure you, Mr. 
Smith, would gladly put up with a uttle injudicious interference in single 
cases, if you could nave the active sympathies of the whole body of 
parents to fall back upon in delicate and difficult cases, and to support and 
cheer you under the burthen of your labors, from day to day. I think 
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this matter deserves more attention than it has received ; and if so small 
a number as thirty parents would a?ree together, to come to the school 
some one of them, each in his turn, out once a month, or rather if but 25 
or 26 would do it, it would give your teacher the support and countenance 
of a parent's presence every day ; at a cost to each individual of ten or 
eleven days in the year. Would not the good to be effected be worth the 
sacrifice ? 

I have already spoken too lon^, Mr. Mayor, and will allude to but one 
other topic. In most things, as I have said, connected with education, we 
are incalculably in advance of other days:— in some, perhaps, we have 
fallen below their standard. I know, sir, old men are apt to make unfa- 
vorable contrasts between the present time and the past ; and if I do not 
soon begin to place myself in that class, others will do it for me. But I 
really think that in some things, belonging, perhaps, it will be thought, to 
the minor morals, the present promising generation of youth mi^ht learn 
something of their grandfathers, if not their fathers. When 1 nrst went 
to a village school, sir, I rememoer it as yesterday ; — I seem still to hold 
by one hand for protectfon, (I was of the valiant age of three years) to 
an elder sister's apron ; — with the other I grasped my primer, a volume 
of about two and a half inches in length, which formed then the sum total 
of my library, and which had lost tlie blue paper cover from one comer, 
(my first misfortune in life;) I say it was the practice then, as we were 
trudging along to school, to draw up by the road-side, if a traveller, a 
stranger, or a person in years, passed along, '^ and make our manners," as 
it was called. The little girls courtesied, the boys made a bow; it was not 
done with much grace, I suppose : but there was a civilitjr and decency 
about it, which did the children good, and produced a pleasing impression 
on those who witnessed it The age of village chivalry is pastnever to 
return. These manners belong to a forgotten order of tnings. They are 
too precise and rigorous for this enlightened age. I sometimes fear the 

Sendulum has swung too far in the opposite extreme. Last winter I was 
riving into town in a carriage clos^ behind, but open in front There 
was in company with me, the Rev. President Woods, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Maine, and that distinguished philanthropist and excellent citizen, 
Mr. Amos Lawrence. WeU, sir, we happened to pass a school-house 
just as the boys (to use the common expression) were ^'let out" I sup^ 
pose the little men had just been taught within doors something about the 
laws, which regulate the course of projectiles, and determine the curves 
in which they move. Intent on a practical demonstration, and tempted 
by the convenient material, I must say they put in motion a quantity ot 
spherical bodies, in the shape of snow balls, which brought the doctrine 
quite home to us wajrfarers. and made it wonderful that we got off with 
no serious inconvenience, which was happily the case. This I thought 
was an instance of free and easy manners, verging to the opposite ex- 
treme of the old fashioned courtesy, which I have iust descrioed. I am 
quite sure that the bo^ of this school would be the last to indulge an ex- 
periment attended with so much risk to the heads of innocent third 
persons. 

Nothing remains, sir, but to add my best wishes for teachers and pu- 
pils ; — You are both commencing under the happiest auspices. When 1 
consider that there is not one of you, my ^oung friends, who does not en- 
joy gratuitously the opportunity of obtaining a better school education, 
than we could have bought, Mr. Mayor, when we were boys, with the 
wealth of the Indies, I cannot but think that each one of you, boys and 
girls, will be ready to say with grateful hearts, the lines have fallen to 
me in pleasant olaces ; yea, I have a goodly heritage. 
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